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PREFACE. 



The continued and increasing popularity of the 
" Sentiment of Flowers," in its original 
fonn, induced the belief that an edition on a 
larger scale would not be unacceptable to the 
public. 

Influenced by this belief, the present volume 
has been prepared. To each article is prefixed 
a Botanical description of the plant, in which 
its Natural and Linneean class and order, and 
its specific characters are given ; and nearly two 
hundred of them are carefully and accurately 
drawn and coloured, in order that the reader 




may at once identify the flower described ; in- 
deed, without these figures there would be, in 
many cases, some difficulty in doing this, as a 
flower very commonly bears a different name 
in one district to that by which it is known in 
another. 

The "Sentiment of Flowers" had its 
origin in that celebrated publication " Le La7i- 
gage dex Fleurs, " but, though the system of 
Madame de la Tour (Aimc Martin) has been 
adopted, this work is not a mere translation. 
Great care has been taken to add such informa- 
tion as was required to render the work com- 
plete ; and a discretion has been exercised in 
the rejection or alteration of those passages 
which were not suited to English taste ; while 
the productions of our poets have been exten- 
sively read, in order to select illu! 



ill ust rat ioDR^BI 




which would best harmonize with the quality of 
which each piant is made emlilematieal. 

To acquire a knowledge of the principles on 
which the floral language is conducted it is 
recommended that the Introduction be first care- 
fully perused, and the ingenious will then be 
enabled to 
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SENTIMENT OF PLOWERS 




_ INTRODUCTIOiV. 

Or Flowers ao much has been said and sung tlint 
it were impossible to write any tiling new. They have 
been called " the joy of the shrubs which bear them;" 

I— " the stars of the earth ;" and the "alphabet of the 
angels;" and, indeed, as says Mr. Howitt, "of all 
the minor creations of Goti, they seem to be most 
completely the eflfiiaions of his love of beauty, grace, 
and joy. Beauty and fragrance are poured abroad 
over the earth in blossoms of endless varieties, radiant 
evidences of the boundless benevolence of the Deity. 
They are made solely to gladden the heart of man, 
for a light to his eyes, for a living inspiration of grace 
to his spirit, for a perpetual admiration. And accord- 
ingly they seize on our affections the first moment 
I 




NTRODCCTION. 



that we behold them. With what eagerness do very 
iiifmits grasp at flowers ! As they become older, tLey 
would live for ever amongst them. They bound about 
in the flowery meadows like young fawns; they gather 
all thoy come near; they collect heaps; they sit 
nmoQg them and sort them, and sing over them and 
('arose them, till they perish in their grasp. 



This iwcet May rooming 
Thii children are pulling 



i-^. -. 

^^^ fUl^gll with their pinafores full, and with posies half 

P ■■ \u^ Ai tlicuiiMilves. We trace them in shady 

latiei, 111 i\w ^TM6 of far-ofr fields, by the treasures 

ibi'y hare gntlierod and have left behind, lured on by 

others still (greater. 

" A« they grow up to maturity, they assume, in 
their ej<'«, new chnracters and beauties. Then they 
are strewn around them, the poetry of the earth. 
Ttiey become invcHted, by a multitude of associations, 
with innumvrublc s|)ells of power over the human 
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INTBODLCTIOS. 9 

bttrt; they are to us memonals of the joys, sorrows, 
bopes, and tritunpfas, of our forefathers; they are, to 
all nations, the emblems of youth in its loveliness 
snd purity." 

Floweri to the Fair! lo yoa these flowtii^ 1 btiiig, 
And itrive to greel you »i[h an eariiec ipring ; 
Flmtera lueei utd gi;, and delicalc lilw you, 
Einblmu of ioDooence and beauty toa 
With dowEia the Orsoei bind llieii yelloH hair, 
And flowery wreaiha consenting loreti wear. 
Flowers, the tole luxury which Nature knew, 
In Eden's pure and guillicia garden gren. 



Let Fancy lead us, with her fair ima^niogs, and it 
shall be in pleasaut paths, and through flowery ways : 

Go, cull the golden IVuJls of truth ; 
Go, gather fancy's brilliant flowera i 

and for a brief space let us wander in an earthly 
Eden. We will rove, hand in hand, with the ever^ 
jouthfiil goddess of flowers; and Zephyrus, her be- 
loved, shall waft tributary honours from every clime. 
We will twine fair garlands for many a youthful brow; 
"we will not let a flower of the spring escape us;" 
but " crown ourselves with roses ere they be withered." 



INTRODUCTIO 



We may roam with Tasso through Syrian 
"where soft perfumes diffuse from every flower;' 
the deserts of Arabia, where 



Syrian lanal^^ 
;" or 
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or shall we choose the Grecian isles, and join there 
a bridal train, " where the young maidens are crown- 
ed with fairest flowers? And there on every ade 
are seen a succession of narcissuses, hyacinths, ane- 
mones, iris of all hues, violets of all sorts, roses of 
every kind, and every odoriferous plant." These the 
ancient Greeks scattered in the porticoes of thdr 
temples; with them they adorned their altars, and 
decorated the statues of their gods; they strewed 
them in the victor's path ; and wore wreaths of 
flowers in their holy ceremonies. ^h 



It »u Ibi- ctutom there to bring amy 

The liridc rram home «l blushing ihul o 

Veiled In ■ chariot, heralded along 

Bf itrevn flowers, lorchuB, sdi) ■ marriage aong. 



J.J. 




INTnODHCTION. 

(iiriaadt of cverr precti, and mery Menl, 

Prom Tilei deflowered or rarcsl-tree* brsuch-rent, 

In bubeti of brigbl oiiered gold were brought 

High u the bondlca heaped, lo auii tbe thought 

or ererj gaett, Ihal each m lie did please 

Might fiuicj-Gl hii lirowa, «ilk-pi11oHCd at hia eaar. 



If we pass 1o Italy, we ahali find HiicSt and violets, 
the narciseus, and flowers of the sweet smelling aniee; 
Bitb caf^ia, and other fragrant herbs, tlie soft hyacinth 
and the saSron marigold. And in Spain we may 



Now let U3 away to the distant lands of Asia, where 
wc shall not find the glorious garden of Eden, nor 
the far-famed gardens of once mighty Babylon ; but 
there we may repose on beds of roses in Cashmere ; 
and with the Persian maidens weave garlands of tho 
violet, jasmine, or lotus flowers; we may trim the 
odorous night- blooming nyctanthes, with the drooping 
mimosa, which seems to do us homage as we approach 
it; we may cull the rich blossom from the canna, the 
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white arum, the yellow Kanthium, and the classic hi- 
biBcue ; we may rest secure under the bata tree, or 
recHne beneath the dark and gloomy cypresses. Or 
seeing, should we prefer the plain of various colours? 
It IB clod with groves and gardens, and watered by fiow- 
ing rivulets — it is a. place belonging to the abodes of 
heroes. The ground is silky in Its appearance, and 
the dr is scented with mueky odours; so that you 
would bo led to aek, Is It rose water which glides 
between the banks ? The stalk of the lily bends 
under tlio weight of the flower ; and the whole grore 
ie charmed witli the fragrance of the rose-hud. The 
phcaiant walks gracefully among the flowera: and the 
dovo and tho nightingale warble from the branches of 
the cyprcBB, From the present time to the latest age 
may tliow banks resenible the bowers of Paradise !• 
In IIin<lostan the god of love is known as Camdeo. 
There wo may seo the fair young child surrounded 
by gay Inughtcr-loving nymphs. His mother never 
leovcs hini) — his spousi; is Retty, the essence of af- 
foction, — and his bosom friend is Bcsscnt, or Spring. 
Tho pluinti of Agni are his favourite resort. His bow 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

\i of sugsr-cane, trincd with flowers ; his strbg is 
of bees: his five arrows are each pointed with an 
Indian flower. The Hindoo Djmphs chanl the fol- 
lomng hyiuu to the Indian Cupid ; 

Cod of the flanci? ahaftt, and flowvry bow, 

Delight or all iibote and all below 1 

Thj loTcd eompanioB, BanMaut &aai hit hirlh, — 

la jclepcd BetKnl, gty ipttng on catth. — 

Wcsin ihjr green robe* utd flianlin): bawni. 

And from thjr cloud dnw* balm; ahowcn; 

He "ith IVeah anom Alia ihj quiTer, 

(Sweet (be gift, and sweet the giier,) 

And hidi ihe nUDj-pIumed witbling throng 

Bom the freah blouatna with their tong; 

" He bendi the {□■oiooi cane, and twisti the itring 

With bees, — how awect, but, ahl bow keen tlivii iting! 

tte wilh five Bowereli tipi thy lulhleta darta, 

Vbich thrciugli flie Beoiei pierce cnnptuted heani." 

TmntUtlitm bf Sir WiLLtaw Jonei. 

Bat we will leave this dangerous land, and wander 
ibnHigb the ever-blooming vales of Japan. Let us 
dedi ourselves with her gorgeous lilies, — her japo- 
aicB^ — her flowers so beautiful that even the females 
an named from tbem. Where'er we roam we shall 
&id that nature strews the earth with flowers. 

We proceed to take a brief survey of the habits of 
Many varieties open their flowers in the \ 
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morning, and close them in the erening ; yet all do 
not open or close at the same hour. Plants of the 
same species are pretty regular to an hour in equal 
temperatures; hence the dally opening and shuttiDg 
of the flower has been called Horologium Flone. 

It lias been very truly observed that flovers were 
the first playthings of Linnieus, whoae motto was, 



This devoted lover of flowers carefully noticed tbe 
sensibility of plants, and composed a horologe of flowers. 
The list is given in his " Philosophia Botanica," which, 
however, is only valuable to us in giving the names of 
plnntB which open and close at stated periods, as the 
timu given la for the meridian of Upsal, and we must 
therefore, in order to form one for Britain, make our 
own obHcrvations. For the use of our friends we have 
given a list of twi-nty-four (all of which may be easily 
procured), extracted from that magnificent and useful 
work, the Encyclopedia of Gardening, by J. C. Lou- 
doiif Esq., and by observntion of the following plants, 
k1»o, the ingenious render may be enabled to add to 
the numlK-r. Many species of convolvulus and campa- 
nula, till' marvil of iVru, or belle-dc-niiit. broom, lu- 
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TIUE OF OPEHIKO. 

B. 11. 

TeUow Oost's Bsard *T P. 3 4 

IrfOA-flowerii^ Dandelion Leon. 8. 4 o 

Brtstlj Helminttua H.E. 4 9 

Alpin« BorkhaoBU BA. 4 5 

WUdSoccaary C.l. 4 a 

Hoked-atalked Poppy P.N. 5 

Copper«oloured D»y Lily H.F. » 

BiBOOtti Sow TlUstle 8.1.. d 

Alpina Agatbyxvua ▲fta.A- S 

Small Bindweed Con JL. 5 

Conuncn Klpple Wort ...... L.C . 5 

CoxnmoQ Dandalion ... I. T. 5 

Spotted Achj^TopboruB ...... AM. 7 

White Water Lily N.A. 7 

Garden Lettuce Lac.S. 7 

African Marigold T.E. 7 

Common Pimpernel ...... AA.. 7 8 

Ifoiise-ear Eawkweed E.P. 8 

Prcliferoua Pink D P. 8 

Field Marigold Cal.A. 9 

Purple Sandwort A. P. 8 10 

Small Purslane P.O 10 

Crwplnj Mallow M C. 8 10 

Cbickweed S M. 1) 



• TTieie are the Mtiul tettm cj the Latin name$ of the ptnnti } they triH 
he found at length <m the nrtt page. 
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TDOB OF CLOaiHO. 

■ ■ u. 

Eelmlnthla echloidM BM, 19 

▲AatlayrBtsB alpina* A.A« 19 

Borkb>n«lft alplna A.B. 19 1 

Leontodon serotinoa IoJ>> 19 

Malva oaroUnlana C.H. 19 1 

Dlanthua proMfer PJ*. X 

EiartAlum pUoaella ^.E. 9 

Ana^allli arrenaia 8 J*. 9 S 

Aranaila puipurea P.8. 9 9 

Oalandola axTvntia TM. 8 

Ta^atea ereota A.U. S 4 

ConvolTuliu arrenals 8.B. 4 6 

Acbyrophorua maculataa 8.A. 4 d 

Mymphaaa alba W.W.L. 9 

Papaver nudlcaule N.P. f 

Eomsrocallla fulra C.D.L. 7 6 

Oloborlam Intybua ....... W.8. 8 

Leontodon taraxacum C.D. 8 

Trt^opogon pratonala T.O.B. 10 

Stallarla madia C. 10 

Lapaana oommunla O.N. 10 

LactucaaaUra O.L. 10 O 

Bonoboa Imria g T. 11 la 

Portulaca olaracea gp^ H jq 



r*« Hmt kert ttmted U /rvm moom (« might. 
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, hibiscus, yellow lilyi white water lily, and 



Sec bieraeium'i (irioui Iribr 

Of plumjp lecd uid radiate flaneiB 

The blcKiiiu oT lime Iheii edune dtacribc, 
And wake and aleep appointed hours. 

Broad o'er it* imbricated cap 

Tbt gmlVlwird ipresiU its golden-mya. 
Bnt sbuti its cautioua pctali up, 

ReiiMting (ram the noontide blaie. 

Pale M a pendTc cloistered aun. 
The BetbUheiD-stai her bee unieila 

When o'er the moimtun peers the sun, 
But shades il from the veipeT galea. 



AiDoog the loOK and 


arid saudt 


The humble arenui 


1 creeiii -. 


Slowly the purple Btai 


■ exf^d>. 


But toon oilhin its 


oalyx sleeps. 


And those mall beUs 


so lightly rayed 


With joBng Auron 


I's rosy hue 


Are to the noontide > 


un displayed, 


But shut their pUil 


i> Bgainst the dew. 



On Dplaod slopes liic slicpherJs in 
The hour when, a> the dial true 

Clueaniam to the towering lark 
Idfts her soft eyes lerenely blue 



And thou, "wee crimson lipped flower," 
Oalhercil lliy fringed muille round 

Til? bourn M the closing hour, 
When night-drops bilhe ihe lur^ ground. 

Unlike ailcnf, who declines 
The gu'isb noontide'i bluing light ; 



Thus in each flower «ad simple boll, 
That ill our path uolroddea lie. 

Are uneet remembrances, which [ell 
How fast their winged momcntt By. 



The followiiiff beautiful lines are by Mrs. Hcmaiis. 
They celebrate the far-famed dial of flowers constructed 
by Linnaeus. 

'Twia ■ lovd; thought to msrlc Qie houn, 

Aa Ihey Boated in light away. 
By the opening and the folding floweri. 

That laugh to ihe lummer'* day. 

Thua had each luoment itt own rich hue. 

And its gracelul oup and belli 
In whMe coloured Taie might deep the dew. 

Like a pearl in an ocean->hcll, 



To auoh iweet aigns uiighl t 
III ■ golden eumni on, 
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En: from U> 


ginUo, mi 


n't first 


abode 


Tht 


glorious gueili w. 


re g^e 





So mighi Ihe dijs ha>c been brighlly laid — 
ThoM daft of Ktng and drmna, — 

Wbea ahepbenb gathered their flocks of old 
Bj the bloe Aicadiin stTeuni. 

So in thaw iilc* of delight, that reil 

Far off in a brecxeleu main, 
Which mu>7 a hark, rilh a weary quesl 

Haa Mnight, but ilill in tud. 



Marked ihui^E 

By tbe cltxing of 

And aiiollieT'i g 



iU real flight, 
'en ihm — on earth, 
ine hope'i delight, 
ntle biith ? 



Oh I let us lire, ao that flower b; flau 

Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for tlie aun-ael hour. 



And among otber poets we often meetTwith allusions 
I floral dials. 



The dial, hid by weed* and Doner 
llath laU), by none beheld, the solitary hou 



roung Joy ne'er Ihunght of counting '■ 
'Till Care, one lunjinet'a morning. 
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among his Emilinj; flowe 
.1 by wny of woriung. 



1 



What a wide field for tbe imagination is displayed in 
the succeeding quotation from Hartley Coleridge. We 
might fancy ourselves luxuriating iu a garden of roses, 
where "every Bower that blows" would add to our 
felicity; where the most agreeable and delightful com- 
panions were assembled to pass the hours in heedless 
pleasure, — where no care, — no sorrow, — no unpleasant 
recollections of past disappointments, — of hopes de- 
stroyed, — or the overthrow of anticipated happiness, — 
are allowed to interrupt our joy, and mar the beauty 
of the enchanted scene. Alas I these are but day- 
dreams, scattered by a breath. The rude realities of 
life — the continual frustration of long-cherished de- 
signs^ — and the constant blighting, if not extinction, 
of oup fondest hopes, — all prove how utterly fallacious 
are the projects on which unassisted man attempts to 
conbtruct a durable felicity. Read it ! Dues it not 
carry our fancy to an airy Eden ? 

Sblll I ling of li«pp7 hours 
Numbttcd by opening and rltning flower* ! 
Of tmilcii, and tigia ihii give no pun, 
And »nn u ibcy were heard in run 
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Softly heard in Jealj bowera. 
Iltent wilb Ihc wltiBpera of the vii 
The half bituh of the eglantine, 



What ia it thoie aighi confeu! 

But we arc extending this part beyond our limits. 
Flowers afiord a certain means of deteTmining the state 
of the atmosphere. " Many species are admirable ba- 
rometers. Most of the bulbous -rooted flowers contract, 
or close their petals entirely, on the approach qf rain. 
The African marigold indicates rain, if the corolla is 
closed after seyen or eight in the morning. The com- 
mon bindweed closes its flowers on the approach of 
rain ; but the anagallis arvensis, or scarlet pimpernel," 
which we often call shepherd's weather-glass, "is the 
most sure in its indications, as the petals constantly 
close on the least humidity of the atmosphere. Barley 
is also singularly affected by the moisture or the dry- 
ness of the air. The awns are furnished with stiff 
points, all turning towards one end ; which extend when 
moist, and shorten when dry. The points, too, prevent 
their receding, so that they arc drawn up or forward ; 
as moisture is returned, they advance, and so on ; in- 
deed, they may actually be said to travel forwards. 
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The capsules of the geranium furnish admirable h 
meters. Fasten the beard, when fully ripe, upon a 
stand, and it will twist itself, or untwist, according as 
the air is moist or dry. The flowers of the chick-weed, 
convolvulus, and oxalia, or wood-Borrel, close their petals 
on the approach of rain." 

Gardens have been the delight of poets in all ages. 
All our poets have sung of 6owerii. They serve all 
purposes; and we are reminded of the fable of the 
flowers, where the rose says, — 



Whm t 



» pott do without u 



" But it is not poets alone who half-worship flowera. 
What an enthusiastic devotion is that which sends a 
man from the attractions of home, the ties of neigh- 
bourhood, the bonds of country, to range plains, valleys 
hills, and mountains, for a new flower ! What a sjurit 
must have animated Hermann, Hasselquist, Touroefort, 
LinnffiUB, Solander, Saussure, Humboldt, and hundreds 
of those who have sacrificed everj' personal convenience 
and selfish motive for the sake of illustrating the vo- 
lume of nature, and opening almost a now existence 
upon those whose researches are necessarily limited. 
Hut the love of Howers is not shared exclusively by the 
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t and the naturalist Oh no I the little child lovea 
the flower-garden, and watches with intcDgc interest the 
early opening buds, such fair types of itself. The 
joung, the middle-aged, and the hoary head ^Irered 
with the snows of three-score years and ten ; all, all 
hang with delight over the hloomiiig parterre. The 
bud of infancy, the half-expanded flower of youth, the 
perfect blooms of the meridian of life, and the drooping 
leaves of closing existence, are here all seen and noted. 
No wooder that man, in the beautiful simplicity of 
earlier times, loved flowers, and hence formed an elo- 
quent langaage that spoke to the heart in a ' still small 
roice," more touching than the tenderest accents. No 
wonder that the moat lovely ornament for the young 
virgin was a chaplet of fair flowers; the most glorious 
distinction of the warrior a wreath of bays. No won- 
der that the bier of the early dead was strewed with 
these paBsing emblems of a passing existence." 

The flowen Ifaat we behold, rach year, 

In ebeqaered mesdi their headi to tear. 

Now rUing from thBir tomb, 

E'en lliese do cry 

Th»t, though men liic, 

New life fiom ileath may cdidp. 




Id 
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Ma;-d^ — May-dav, that revites such joyful remi- 
ffisocDces of oar childhood — brinEring back to us the 
pleasures of " by-past dme," in remembrance and rea- 
lity. May-day most not be forgotten. 

Hail* Adh of riet-ciicliag ttmt. 
Tim gnrtai idll the ceuclen Oo* ! 
Bri^t Umidiib of the ttMon't prime, 
Ajr, kuMuDg on to winter*! num! 

Uul! Ikon, th* Ami yeu't pride and prinn! 
Uul! dajr, whicb bmt thould bid lo bloom! 
Hail 1 iBifo of primcn] linM '. 
HaU ■ ompU of > worid U Mtne : 



" The flowery month of May," says Peachatn, *' must 
be drawn as a youth, with a eweet and amiable coun- 
tenance, clad in a robe of white and green, embroidered 
with daffodils, bawthorns, and blue-bottles; upon his 
head a garland of white, damask, and red rose@; in 
one hand a lute; upon the fore-finger of the other a 
nightingale ; and the sign Gemini in the back-ground." 

May-day festivities arc now falling rapidly into disuse ; 
but in ancient times it was celebrated as was fitting by 
the young. They rose shortly after midnight, and went 
to some neighbouring wood, attended by songs and 
music, lliere breaking green branches from the trees. 
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and making nosegays, wreaths, and crowns, of flowers. 
Tbey returned liome at the rising of the sun, and made 
their windows and their doors gay with garlantb. In 
llie villages tfaey danced during the iluy round the 
May-pole, which afterwards remaiaed the whole year 
nntoucbed, except by the seaeonB, a fading emblem, 
and a consecrated offering to the goddess of flowers." 
Chancer, in his conclusion of the Court of Lore, hatli 
described the feast of May. 

Forth goth kll ihe court, both moBt and leut. 
To fetch the Houres fresh and bnunch ind blome. — 
And Dunely hanthom btonght both pige and pome. 
And then rejoyim in lb«ir great delite, 
Gke ech at others Ihreir (he flourea bright. 
The primraie, tiolete, and the gold. 
With frnh garUnti part; blue and whitE. 

The twenty-ninth of May, the anniTersary of the 
restoration of King Charlea, is celebrated at Gainsbo- 
rough, in Lincolnshire, with much rejoicing among the 
junior members of the community. Rising early in the 
morning, they sally forth into the neighbouring woods, 
and break off large boughs from the oak trees, which 
they convey into the town, and fix them projecting from 
the windows. To these they suspend garlands of flowers, 
ornamented with birds' eggs, which are cruelly taken 
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from the nests found in the hedges arouiid. Garlands 
are alao suspended over the streets by cords passang 
from one window to another on the opposite side. Boys 
also deck their hats with a twig of the oak tree, the 
leaves of which they ornament with gold leaf. 

To pass, however, more immei^ately to the contents 
of this little work, we would observe that the senti- 
mental language of Flora is by no means of modem 
invention. " The hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians 
abound in floral symbols, and from hence we may sur- 
mise that the Greeks became accustomed to this figu- 
rative language. Tlieir poetical fiibles are fiill of the 
metamorphoses of their deities into plants; indeed, 
there was no flower to winch their imn^nations had not 
affixed some meaning; even to this day a young Arca- 
dian is seldom seen without his turban full of flowers, 
presented to him by the beauty he admires, by the 
silent language of which his hopes are kept olive ; and it 
forms one of the chief amusements of the Greek girls to 
drop these symbols of their esteem or scorn upon the 
various passengers who pass their latticed windows." 

In the gardens of the East, Flora receives the ho- 
mage due for her widely-scattered and various gifts. 
Oh ! flowers — flowers — we may well think them the 
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" algibabet of the angels." But how coMI; do « 
on them; bow often arc we rrgartllese of their chai 
here ; while in other laatU they almost subseire I 
of writing, — expressing by a blossom, joy, grief, hupc, 
despair, devotion, piety, and alinoA eTerj- aentimeut 
that fills the mind. 

la fUslern Imnds Ibry ulk in flo*ci>. 
And the; lell In ■ gulaod their lo>» mil cttn: 
Each blosaoin thnl bJooni* in Ihtir gudED bovrrt 
On tt> UoEi ft mjitic languigc bean. 

'I'be roie la Ihe sigu of joy and loic 
Young htiufaing loie in lit euUcsl davri ; 
Aoil the mJIdDHf Ihit tuiu Ihe getille ikiie 
From Ihe mjnle't bddh]! flower i* ilron. 

Inooceoce di>cll> in tlie lily'i bell, 
Piue ai a bcarl in lu natin benai ; 
Fame'i bright atar. and glorj't SHell. 
Bj the gloaay tvaT ot the bay are giien. 

Thr sitenl, lutt and hutnbte heart 
til the tiolM'a hidden cweptnm brulhrs: 
And tlie tender aoul, that cannot put, 
A tuine of etctgreen fondly wreathrt 

The cypres!, that darU? ahadei (he gra'e. 
la loiTtrw that mourn* it> bUltr lot . 
And ftilh, that a Ihouund ilia can bnre, 
Speaki in thy blue leavei, Forget-me-not- 
Then gather a wreath from the garden howera. 
And tell Ihe niah of lliy heart in llowen- 
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Ladj M. W. Montague was one of 
introduce floral language into Europe. When at Pera 
she sent a. Turkish love-letter to a friend in Engla; 
from which we extract the botanical emblems- 



You in- an tinMo<in row ! 

1 haiP long loved jou, mij you ha? 



1 

)f the first V^ 
1 Per. 




Her ladyship states that there is no flower without a 
verse belonging to it; and that it is possiMe to qiuf- 
rel, reproach, or send letters of passion, friendship, 
OP civtlityi or even of news, without ever inking 
the Angers. 

Happy the young and light-hearted maiden who, 
ignorunt of the silly pleasures of the world, feels no 
uci upHtJon Ui W more agreeable thuii the study of 
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plants. She seeks in the field her moat touching or- 
naments; each spring brings to her new joys; and 
every morning a fresh harvest of flowers repays her 
diligent cultivation; a garden is to her an inexhausti- 
ble source of delight and instruction. By a charming 
art these beautiful producduus of nature are converted 
iuto liquid perfumes, precious essences, or valuable 
conserves ; and one of the most delightful aeconiplish- 
menU that can be chosen for the fair sex is that of 
catching the transient shades of beauty which are 
found upon flowers, and filing them on paper. The 
able pencil shows to us the (jucen of spring with her 
spherical form, her delicate colourS) the beautiful 
green of her foliage, the thtMUs which protect her, 
the dew-drops which bathe her, and the butterfly 
which skims lightly over her beautiful form. " The 
beauty and grace that may be displayed in grouping 
flowers, united with the gaiety of their colours and the 
harmony of their tints, are objects well worthy the 
attention of those who were born to render life delight- 
ful." Nothing is forgotten in depicting them; and 
when we look upon the faitliful representative, even 
in the depths of winter, we may fancy that we inhale 
the perfumes of spring, lliis study, in imparting a 
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taste for iill that is beautiful in nature, fills the bouI 
with raviBlilng emotions, and opens before us the ea- 
chanted avenues of a world full of wonders." " Flowers," 
says Pliny, "are the joy of the shrubs which bear 
them." This eminent observer of nature might also 
have added, "and of those who love them and cul- 
tivate them." 

The interpreters of our sweetest sentiments, flowers 
lend their charms even to love — to that pure and 
cliHBtc affeetion which, as Plato observes, is an insjti- 
ratioii from the gods. The e.tpression of this divine 
passion ought to be divine also, and it was to illustrate 
this that dowers were ingeniously made emblematical 
of our most delicate sentiments ; they do, in fact, 
utter in " silent eloquence " a language better than 
writing i they are the delicate symbols of the illusions 
of a tender heart and of a lively and brilliant imagioa* 
tion. In the glorious days of chivalry, the respectful 
lover oft made use of the sweet language of flowers, 
Gothic books are full of emblems composed of flowers; 
and wo find, in the romance of Pnccfnn't, that a 
garland of roses is the lover's treasure. We read also, 
in that of Amadis, that Oriana, a prisoner who had 
neither the opjiorlunily of speukin<,' or writing to her 
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apprise*! him of her misfortune by throwing, 
from the high tower in which she was confine), a rose 
bathed in her tears. What a charming expression of 
sorrow and of love ! The Chinese have an alphabet 
composed entirely of plants and roots j and we mav 
yet read upon the rocks of Egypt the ancient con^iuests 
over that people, recorded by foreign plants. Tins 
language U as old as the world, but its characters are 
renewed in each succeeding spring. 

Should a beautiful odalisk wish to avenge herself on 
A tyrant who has treated her with cruelty, she may, 
with a single floweret of the lily of the valley, thrown 
as by chance, inform a young icoglan, that the fa- 
vourite sultana, weary of her tyrannous lord, wishes 
to inspire a sentiment of lively and pure affection. If 
be should return a rose, it would be as though he 
had faid that reason was opposed to her projects; 
but a tulip, with a black heart, and flame-coloured 
petals, would assure her that her wishes were under- 
stood and partaken of. Tbis is an ingenious mode of 
eorrespondence, which can never betray or divulge a 
secret. 

This eloquent language gives a charm to the sweet 
intercourse of friendship, and to filial and maternal 
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luve; it adds to tliu delight of youtlifiil affections, and 
affords an excellent mode of recognition. The un- 
fortunate may even find a faithful messenger in a 
flower. Roucher, when in solitary confinement, eon- 
soled bimaelf in studying the flowers which hia daugh- 
ter collected for him ; and, a few days before his 
death, he sent her two dead lilies, to express, at 
the same time, the purity of his soul and the fate 
which awaited liim. 

The poet Saadi, author of " Gulistan, or the Rose- 
Garden," engaged to break his chains by presenting 
a rose to the man who owned him as his slave. He 
said, " Do good unto thy servant whilst thou hast it 
in thy power, for the season of power is often as brief 
09 the e&istence of this beautiful flower." 

The sentiments and emblems Found in this volume 
arc chiefly derived from the ancients, and I'specially 
from Eastern nations. In pursuing the research, it 
has been found that time, instead of rendering their 
sentiments less appropriate, has confirmed their fit- 
nese, and continually added new charms to the Inn- 
^age. Little study is necessary in the science bero 
taught ! nature has been before us. It will suffice 
tliat two ur three rules be give 




1, which the reader 
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wiil do WL-Il first to learn, and then by refiireuco to 
the work, whicli is sjstematically arrangt-d for the 
purpose, he will be enabled to converse in the lan- 
guage of flowers. By the Brat rule, a flower pre- 
sented incliuing to the right expresses a thought; 
reversed, it is understood to convey the contrary of 
that senUment. For example : — A rose-bud, with 
its thorns and leaTes, is understood to say, " 1 fear, 
but 1 hope." The same rose-bud reversed would 
Bgnify that "You must neither fear nor hope." You 
way convey your sentiments very well by a single 
flower. As the second rule, take the rose-bud which 
bss already served us for an example, and strip it ()f 
its thorns, it tella you that " There is every thing 
to hope." Strip it of its leaves, it will ex|iress that 

There is every thing to fear." 

The expression of nearly all flowers may be varied 
l>y changing their position. Thus, the mai'igold, fur 
«iuunpie: placed upon the bead, it signiHes "dlstreaa 
of mind ; " upon the heart, " the pains of love ; " upon 
the breast, "ennui." It is also necessary to know 
that the pronoun / is understood by inclining the 
flower to the right, and the pronoun thou by inclining 
it to the left. 
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Such are the first principles of this mysterious Ian" 
guage. Love and friendship ought to join their dis- 
coveries to render it more perfect: these sentiments, 
the most delightful in nature, are alone able to perfect 
what they have originated. 



■\ 



®|)^ ^esintilmimit at ^luB^ieir^. 
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SENTIMENT OF ELOWEES. 



permninl fn i 
e bipitiDitifld, 



Tlib ii tn hetbiceous plant 

it! Iiabit. The leaver wbich i 
daws, hating lanceolate tegmenti. The I 
hrmupherioal in form and dightlir droopi 
in wilts pUcM in rural distiicti. and Hove 



duration and deciduaui in 
re covered with ihoil tilky 
■a ate of a greenish jellow, 
[. It ii common on diy mils 
from July lo September. 



WosHWOoD is considered the bitterest of plants. 
Its scieDtific name, Absinihium, is derived from the 
Greek, and BigniGes — without sweetness. It is, there- 
fore, very appropriately made the emblem of absence ; 
which, according to La Fontaine, is the greatest of 
erilB. 

To be separated from those to whom we are de- 
votedly attached is assuredly one of the severest 
trials of life; and, if that separation be involuntary, or 
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only in obedience to those who have the guardianship 
of our early ye^rs, the wretchedness of absence is 
enhanced three-fold. There is all the anxiety for 
the health and comfort of the absent, witliout an op- 
portunity of offering consolation ; for, though " the 
heart alone knows its own kitterneaa," we feel that 
the sympathy of a friend can often alleviate the deep- 
est distress. 




Thit ii B deciclunnt berbaceoui perennial. The ahole pUni u iinoolh, 
*imicnhiit glaucous, growing rrom IwcItc to twtnty-rour lathes in hrighl. 
vith hranching leaf; itrais. The Icirei ue oppoiite, in lonie iagtuiecs 
aad injilhen toothed, ■etsile. The Bower* gron in namerotks 
unilateril rpikri, each Rower haiing K psirofoppottlc bracles about Ihe 
length of the ipiir. They are mctiIIcbi. The plont is foiind eammonlr 
on old walla and ia iriate place* : in floHer from June to Sepleinber. 

The red-fiowered valerian has but recently been in- 
troduced into our gardens from the Alpine rocks, 
where it grows naturally. Its appearance is showy, 
but always disordered. In its cultivated state it still 
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has the bearing of a ruatici which imparts to it »onie- 
»hat of the air of a parvenu ; tipfenhh standing, this 
wild beauty owes its fortune to its merit. Its root 
is an excellent remedy for those diseases which pro- 
duce weakness; an infusion of it strengthens the 
sight, re-anunates the spirits, and drives away melan- 
choly. It continues in flower nearly the whole year, 
and is much improved by cultivation, though it never 
disdains its wild origin, but oflen quits our borders 
to deck the sides of a barren bill, or to chmb over 
old and ruined walla. The valerians of our woods 
and our fields possess greater medicinal virtues and 
as much beauty as this emblem of an accommodating 
disposition ; hut they are neglected by the fiorist be- 
cause they yield not so gracefully to his training 
band as that derived ftvm the Alps. It is difficult 
to say whence it derives the name of valerian ; Lin- 
naeus supposes it to be named after a certain kin<T, 
Valerius, whilst De Thcia thinks it altered from the 
verb vakre (to heal), on account of Its medicinal 
qualities. 
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An ornamental eVBrgrceu, bearing purple flowera from June to AugtuU 
and common on Briliah heathi. Tbe itciiu are bnuobed Wid d«eumbcnl i 
the leaves, Am, ovate, obluie, and entire i pelJoUte : fringed with biirt at 
the baee. The Hovers, capitate. Propagated b; cutting!, and tbriTe* beat 
in aanilj peat. 



The 



iid b 



a bed of Ihjrme. 



Flies of all sliapes, beetles of every colour, with the 
industrious bee aud gay butterfly, continually surround 
the flowery tufls of thyme. 

It may be that this lowly plant appears to these 
light-winged inhabitants of the air, whose ephemeral 
lives cease ere epring closest as an immense tree co- 
vered with eternal verdure, and as old as the earth 
itself, upon which these sparkling flowers are fixed, 
like BO many splendid vases filled with honey for tb«r 
use and enjoyment alone. 

Tlie ancient Greeks regarded thyme as the symbol 
of activity. No doubt they had observed that its aro- 
matic perfume was very salutary to the aged, whose 
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1 powers it revives, imparting fresh energy 
and vigour. 

Activity is a warlike virtue, and is invariably asso- 
ciated with genuine courage. In the days of chivalry, 
Udies oflen embroidered, on the scarfs of their knights, 
B hee hovering around a sprig of thyme. It is said 
that he who adopted this two-fold eymbol was endowed 
with the quality of gentleness in all his actions. 
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ART. CLASS, — SYNOENESia 
A decidaoui herbicGOus prrennial, hig-bl; ornamenla] in our ganleiit in 
the manthi of .\uguBt Had Scplembet. The stem ii imoulh ; the Icav^a, 
luieU'lauceaUle, eiilire, fleahj, smooth, ohieurely thtec-ribbpd. Tbc 
flowen, coiytnbmc The Kttt* of the involucnmi, iBnceoUte, oblu«e, luid 
(omcwhat membruiFnui. 

This plant begins to put forth its flowers when others 
are becoming rare. Its hardy nature renders it suit- 
able to any soil or situation ; and its beautiful flowers 
enliven our gardens as the iloral season closes. It 
seems to be the after-thought of Flora, who smiles on 
our parterres as she leaves them. 
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ABT. CLASS, TRIANDRIAJ UHDER. DIUVKIA. 

This is SD arnuufQUi pereiuiiaJ ipctalous grui. common in Ihp pi 
4ur«s oC EngloDd, sod floweiiiig in t)ie moiillit of Ma; tad June. T 
panicle ji erect: ihe Bpikcleti, finely cordtte, nbsulieven flowered: glun 
leu than Qoreta, 



A eurioua evergreen lierbaceaui plant, a nutive of the Ea«i Indiei, In- 
troduaed inlu Ihiicauutry in 1775, and eultiraled id bark atoTe*. lU du- 
ration i) biennial. Il bears ■ purple flower in July and Au^uit, and groit 
beat in a peat and loamy aoil, where tlie foriner predominalei. 

The common quaking grass is very ornamental in its 
appearance, and is frequently gathered and placed in 
vases in drawing-rooms, where its elegance renders it a 
fit occupant. LinnsFus observes that the moving plant is 
wonderfid on account of its voluntary motion, which is not 
caused by any touch, irritation, or movement in the air, 
as in the sensitive plant, &c. No sooner have the plants, 
raised frvm seed, acquired thinr temate leaves, than 
they begin to be in motion this way and that. This 
movement never ceases during the whole period of their 
vegetation, nor are they observant of any direction, 



or time. One leaf will frequently revolve, while 
iiQotber on the aame petiole is still ; and sumetimes 
a few leaflets only will be seen io motion, then 
nearly all move at once. The whole plaut is very 
rarely agitated, and that only during its first year, 
Swartz observes that the motion is irregular, and that 
it sometiines ceases entirely ; that it Is immuveahle id 
a very hot day, being agitated only in the evening, 
and that slowly. In our climate, the leaves, in general, 
oaly make a ^iot and feeble attempt towaids the mid- 
dle of the day in exerting their extraordinary faculty. 
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An onMmenUl deciduous cUmber, licarinii white flowera troni 
October. It <rs< introduced into lliia country iu 1^ I-H, and i> prt 
hy outtin^ It tbiiru Kell in couiiiiaii garden soil 
the bodi, uprighl- 

The jimninB, Ihroiring wide her Elogint i 
The deep tUrlt green o! whose unvamishE 
Makes tilore coiiEpicuoui. md ilhuninen i 
The bright ptDfuiion of her soallcr'd 9tai 



TiJEUk: are aoiiie [lerstms endowed with a disposition 



«> 



s a 




it 

sprm^y wfan is faodded fixtih 
fUyw9>rs. She hai profited hw 



at pro* 
y; aBd, in 
it with 
to 
pbccd it in tbe 
nndl tke ictnni of 
comod viu 
and 



Lf/m cnkiTited her iu^T-priaed jwinr with care^ 
for which she was amptv rqiud hj its n|Hd growth. 

The poTerty of the loTers had been a bar to thdr 

uxiiou ; now, however, she had aznasaed a little fortune 
by the sale of cutting from the plant which love had 
Ifiven her, and bestowed it, with her hand, upon the 
^rdener of her heart. The young girls of Tuscany, 
in remembrance of this adrenture, always deck them- 
M;lvefS on their wedding-day, with a nusogay of jas- 
fnine ; and they have a proverb, that ^' she who is wor- 
thy to wear a nosegay of jasmine is as good as a 
fortune to her husband." 

Ought we not then to cultivate more generally what 
love firnt Mattered abroad? for Cotton obser\'es, how 
MUfnerouH are the purposes to which it may be ap- 
plied : 



Rera jaMnine iprcadu llie tilvrr floner. 
Tu (Iwk the trail or male ihp banter, 

Camngtoa, one of nature's poets, makes it expres- 
sive of eympathy ; which is a very prominent quality in 
amiability : 

The jaamiiie dioapti iboie the honoured dead. 

Churchill makes this plant one of Flora's favouritefl. ] 

Tbe JMiamine, with which the queen of Sower*. 
To charm her pA, adomi hii (iiouriu bowera i 
Wtii«b brides, by tbe plaia haiid of iiealoeu dreit. 



The seed of the jasmine will not ripen in our cli- 
mate, but the plant is increased by layering down the 
branchea, which take root in one year; they may then 
be separated from the parent stock, ami be planted 
where they are to rem^n. It may also be propagated 
by cuttings, which ought to be planted in the early 
part of autumn, and the earth covered with sand, 
aBhes, or saw-dust, to keep tlie frost from entering the 
ground. 



The common »nim is i luberous-rootfd perenainl. uid it commanl; 
founil in flowrr during Ihe monilit of Mbj. Jiinp, and JuIt, in thitdy 
pUcca. The leaves «re ill radicil. between hilbert ahipe and arrow ihape : 
lolics, deflrxed i apsdix, club shaped, obluae, shortd thui tbe apalhe. 

The roots of these plants, of which there are more 
than fifty species, are nearly white. On taBting tliero, 
they seem to be merely mucilaginous and tasteless; 
but they soon affect the tongue as if pricked with 
needlea. This disagreeable sensation may be alle- 
TJated by milk, butter, or oil. The plant is very 
abundant in tbe Isle of Portland, where the roots are 
eaten by the country people. They are also macera- 
ted, steeped, and dried to a powder, which is sent to 
London, where it is sold under tbe name of Portland 
sago. The Freneli, also, obtain a powder from ibem, 
which is used as a wash for the skin, being sold 
under the title of Cypress powder. 






3 



Ihe beighl iif abdut tireBty r«et, 
ower rraniJuly to Oulobu; ititro- 
IS9G. Leaves, primatr, aegmenu, 



A loeet aeenled climber, runaing I 
dcciihiow iu il> habit, be iriiig n while 
dnied tiota Fruice ialD UiU eounti? ii 
h, entire, or three lobed, «nd vj> 

This is a cUtnbiDg sbrub of rapid growth, omameiital, 
snd highly fra^ant Its leaves are used by mendi- 
cants to produce ulcers, in order to excite commisera- 
tion. This infamous artifice is often the cause of real 
and permanent wounds. 

beautiful species of this flower has been intro- 
duced into this country from Japan by Dr. Siebold, 
hich has been named the Vioict Clematis (Clematis 
CcemJea). Its flowers are of a dcepblue or purple 
colour, of a great delicacy and transparency. It grows 
freely and blooms profusely, and is considered by 
florists to be a great accesaon to our hardy climbers. 
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ARTS (THE). 

BEAK*I BftEBCB.— ACAKTHCS MOLLIS. 

NAT. CULSS, — DICOTTLBDOKES ; OBDBR^ — SCBOPHULARIHBX. 
ABT. CLASS, — DIDTNAMIA; OBDBB, AMGI08PBBHA. 

A DAtiTe of Itilj, introduced iDto thit eomitry in 154& It Is dedduous 
in its habit, and perennial in its dnxation, highly ornamental, bearing a 
purplish-white flower in July, August, and September. It is propagated 
by dirision. LesTes, sinuated, unarmed. 



the roof 



Of thickest coTert was inwoTen shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 

Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenced up the verdant wall; each beauteous flower, 

Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

llear'd high their floiuish'd heads between, and wrought 

Mosaic; underfoot the violet. 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 

Broider*d the ground, more colour'd than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. 

PARADISE LOST. 

The acanthus is found in hot countries, along the 
shores of great rivers. 

Le Nil du vert Acanthe admire le feuillage. 

It grows freely in our climate; and Pliny assures 
us that it is a garden herb, and is admirably adapted 
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for umaiaent and eakbellisiinieut. The ancieotH taste- 
fullj adumed ibeir furniture, vasi-s, and moat costly 
attire, with its elegant leaves. And Virgil writes, that 
the robe of Helen was bordered with a wreath of 
aeanthua iu relief. 

This beautiful model of the arts haa become thL'Ir 
emblem ; and he will be talented indeed, whu gball 
produce any thing to excel its richnega. If any ob- 
stacle resists the growth of the acantlius, it eeema to 
struggle to overcome it, and to vegetalu willi renewed 
Tigour. So genius, when acted upon by resistaucf or 
opposition, redoubles its attempts to overthrow every 
impediment. 

It is said that the architect, Callimacb, jiassing near 
the tonib of a young maiden who bad died a few days 
before the time appointed for her nuptials, moved by 
tenderness and pity, approached to scatter some Bowers 
on ber tomb. Another tribute to her memory had 
I)receded his. Her nurse had collected the flowers 
which should ba?e decked her on her wedding-day ; 
and putting them, with the marriage veil, in a little 
basket, had placed it near the grave upon a plant of 
acanthus, and then covered it with a tile. In the suc- 
ceeding spring the leaves of the acanthus grew round 
12 
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the basket; but being hindered in their growth by 
the projecting tile, they recoiled and surmounted its 
extremities. Callimacfa, surprised by this rural decora- 
tion, which seemed the work of the Graces in tears, 
conceived the capital of the Corinthian column ; a 
magnificent ornament, still used and admired by the 
whole civilized worid. 



ASSIGNATION. 



ART. CLASS, — fbntandria; okdbr, — hoxoginia. 

A oommoD need on ■■ndy or gratcll; loiU, in ill kinds of culiitated 
landa, flowering thtoughoui tbi lumniec. The root ii imall and •nniul- 
I The Icnei >n orue, *e«tile, doited limcMh. Thv edge of the corulli ii 
tnl gluidulme. It ii the on])' British aoirlet (lower beiide (he poppy. 

pLtNT states that the Greeks and Romans, mixing 
the juice of this plant with honeyi used the compound 
for complaints of the eyes. Ettmuller, and others, re- 
garded it as a cure for madness; and Quercetanus, 
who was noted for his ability to cure this disease, ad- 
ministered decoctions of pimpernel after antimonial 
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ronrits sad laxative mediciDe. In malignant fevers, 
accompanied with low muttering delirium, or when the 
functions of the brain are disturbed, it is said to be 
an efficacious medicine. Its medicinal qualities, for 
TariouB other diseases, have been highly estolled by 
many writers. 

The common pimpernel is a beautiful trailing weed, 
and one of the Flor<B horologiccB, opening its flowers 
regularly about eight minutes past seven o'clock, and 
clo^ng them about three minutes past two o'clock. 
It serves, also, as an hydrometer; for, if rain fall, or 
there be much moisture in the atmosphere, the flowers 
nther do not open, or close up again. It is fre- 
quently called the shepherd's weather-glass. 



Closed a the pink-ejed pimperai 



■Twill Miralj r 
Our j«unt niu 



be put off U)-ni< 



ASYLUM, PROTECTION. 



ART. OLASS, — dkbcia; 

A local pluil, geaeiall; abuoduit where it tn^wi nUanilj, wbidi ia 
Uiuilly on open hilt; spoil, on limcitone or chalky Hil. lU iMTca tn 
■inoolh, lineir, lermiruting in a sharp paiiil, gUucoai on the nppcr Mt. 
CRlkins, tmill, aiillarj, yellowish bionn. Brrriea, oeul; globular, Mgl 
■tlaiuin); luaturily until the end o( the second (luniner ; ao Ihat tbe dimen, 
Ihe (rre«n. and llie ripe fniil, may be gfllhered at thi lame time. 

The ancients consecrated this slirub to the Eum^ 
Hides. The smoke of its green branches was the in- 
cense which, in preference, they chose to offer to the 
infernal gods ; and burnt its berries on funereal occa- 
sions, to drive away evil spirits. The simple villagers 
of our own land supcrstiliously believe that the per- 
fume of its berries purifies the air, and jirotects tbcm 
from tbe malevolence of wicked genii. 

The Chitifse delight to decorate their gardens with 
this plant It groups and combines very well with 
cypressest American cedars, and various speciis of 
the pine and Br tribe. It is commouly found growing 
wild on the outskirlH of woods and forests, where it 
often affords « safe retreat to the bunted hare, which, 
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in the last extremity, coDceala itaelf beneath its pro- 
tecting branches. It is said that the powerful oJour 
emitted by this plant defeats the keen scent of the 
bomid. 

Its thick branches, bristling with thorns, arc covered 
with thousands of brilliant insects, which seem to ima- 
gine this tree is provided as a protection for their 
ireakness. 



ADSTERm. 



— stngbnksia; 

Thii ipeciei is geneially fontid in gmia (ifldi, e«peoi«llj cm a ehalkj 
•nil, Tlie Item is fiDm two to lliree feet higli, atrtated, collon]' : iriler- 
ruptedly wiBgtd end ipinous nith the decurrent bue« of llie lesvei. 
The leaves are obiang, deeply •inualed, notched, and waTed, green oa 
both aides i the t^nents all teimitiating in iharp spinet. Flomers large, 
lolitary ■! the ends of branches, deep peddiah purple or crimaon, smell, 
ing powerfiJly like muak towards ciening in hoi weather. They «[ipear 
about July or AugusL 

This prickly, though somewhat graceful, weed has 
given its title to a Scotch order of knighthood. It 
might be said the Scotch order, par eminence ; as it 
also bears the name of St Andrew, the patron saint 
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of that nation. The collar is of gold, interlaced with 
flowers of the thistle, and bears the following motto: 
Nemo me impune lacessit. ^^ None shall annoy me 
with impunity." 

[We beg to be understood that we do not intend to 
prefer austerity as the national characteristic of our 
northern brethren. — Ed.] 
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AVERSION. 

THE CHINA OR INDIAN PINK. — DIANTHUS CHINEN8I8. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLEDONES ; ORDER, — CARTOPHTLLBJK. 
ART. CLASS, — DECAXDRIA; ORDER, — DIGTKIA. 

An evergreen herbaceous biennial, ornamental in its appearmee, 
bearing a red flower in July and September ; introduced into this oountxy 
in \7\t\f propagated by seeds ; thriving well in rich mould. Stem, branched ; 
flowers, solitary. Scales, linear, leafy; petals, toothed; leaves, h'near 
lanceolate. 

This gaily painted flower we have taken from the 
fertile soil of the East to decorate our parterres. Its 
colours are richer than those of the sweet-william, 
and it continues in flower for a longer period; but 
^^ its flowers being placed singly on branching stemsj 
like those of the common pink, they never present 




I 



tbat fine maBB of colour which the large umbel of 
the sweet-william exhibits, and they are entirely de- 
ficient of that fragrance for which the pink is so much 
admired," 



ART. ( 

A ain^lu puruitp, iitlctly deititute of leaies, climbing aboiil two or 
thref feet higli upon ihiMles, oats, or eny platiti that are crowded together 
Mud will afford it nouriihment. The flowers sre newly aeMile, without 
■calpa al the bases of the stuncna ; stigmaa, acute. 

The cuscuta, or dodder, is a genus of parasitical 
plants, fastening itself to, and deriving its nourishment 
from, others. The seed does not split into lobes, 
but opens and puts forth a little spiral body, which 
is the embryo. The stalk twines about some other 
plant contrary to the sun's apparent motion : or from 
right to left, sending out from the inner surface a 
number of little vesicles, which attach themselves 
to the bark of the supporting plant. By degrees, 
the longitudinal vessels of the stalk shoot from their 
extremities, and insinuate themselves so intimately 



J 
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that it is easier to break than to disengage them. 
Like the vile parasite, it draws all the strength from 
its supporter, until that perishes. 
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BEAUTY. 

FULL BLOWN ROSE. — ROSA. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLKDONES ; ORDER, — K08ACEJE. 
ART. CLASS, — ICOSANDRIA;. ORDER, — POLTGTNIA. 

[We have not deemed it advisable to mention a particular rote at 
being intended to represent beauty ; any rose when full blown is sufficiently 
expressive of the sentiment.] 

Rose! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower; 
Rose ! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled spring, the wood-nymph wild ! 

M00RE*S ANACREOK. 

This beautiful flower, and universal favourite of na- 
ture, has never been described in language adequate 
to convey an idea of its charms, although each poet 
in turn has made it the theme of song, or introduced 
eulogiums on its beauty to heighten the attractions of 
his poesy. 

Not one of all the train has, however, been able to 
do justice to its merits, though they have denominated 
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lighter of beaveu, the ornament of eartfa, and 
the glory of spring. 

When it opens its delicate buda, the eye surveys 
its LarmoDioug outlines with deUght. But how shall 
icnbe the delicate tints of its enclianting colours, 
\ sveet perfume which it exhales? Behold, in 
ing it raises itself softly in the midst of its 
eleguit foliage, surrounded by its numerous buds. 
This, the queen of flowers, and the pride of Flora, 
seems to sport witli the air that fans her, to deck 
herself with the dew-drops that irapearl her, and to 
smile upon the rays of the sun which cause the cx- 
panaon uf her beautiful form. 

PtQud be the toie, witb raiai uid ilewi 
Her btti impearUog. 



In producing this flower, nature appears to have 
exhausted herself by her prodigality, in attempting 
to produce so fine a specimen of freshness, of beauty 
in form, of exquisite perfume, of brilliancy of colour, 
and of grace. The rose adorns the whole earth, as it 
is the commonest of flowers. The same day that its 
beauty is perfected it dies; but each spring restores 
it to US with renewed freshness. Poets have had fair 
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Opportunities for singing its praises, yet they bare Dffi 
rendered its eulogy common-place, but its name alone 
redeems their names from forgetfulness. Emblem of 
all ages, — interpreter of all our sentiments, — the 
rose mingles in the gaiety of our feasts, in our liap- 
piness, and in our sorrows. It is also the ornament 
of beauty, and lends its soft carnation hues to the 
blush of modesty. It is given as the priae of virtue ; 
and is the image of youth, of innocence, and of plea- 
sure. Venus is said to feel that she has a rival in 
the rose, as it possesses, like her, a grace which is 
more lovely than beauty itself. 

Anacreon, the poet of love, has celebrated the rose ; 
and, perhaps, he has sung its praise more worthily 
than any of his successors, Moore has thus trans- 
lated the Ode : — 

While we invoke Iho wrealhed spring. 



WhoM bieath pertuine* Oljnipui' bower* ■ 
Whau virgin bluah, of chuteii'd dye, 
Eiidunti 10 mueti out oiorUl e^e. 
Wlieu picuure's bloomy «euOD gloita, 
The Gncei loie to tniiie the rose i 
Tlic rote it warm Dione'i blias, 
And fluihei like Dione't klu ! 
OR hu UiD pari'* magic longuc 
'riic rate'* bir luxuriance lung t 



BEAUTV. 

And Icng the Mosei, tieitraljr muib, 
Haic reac'd il in their tuneful ihidra. 
Wlicn, at the earlj gUnce of inorn, 
It sleepi upon Ihe glilteting thorn, 
1^ tmeel to dare the tangled retioe, 
To cull the timid Baw'nt ihencc, 
And wipe vilb ICDder haul any 
The tear that on it* bluihea lay ; 
'Tis tneet to hold the infant itcnii, 
Vet droppiog wiLh Aurora's gciait 
And freih inhale the spiej lighs 
Tliat from the weeping buds trite. 
Vhen reiel reigns, when mirth ii high. 
And Bicchui beami in eier; eje, 
Our rosy Gllcti Bcent exhslc, 
And Gil vith balm the bintiDg gale I 
Ob : there h noiigbt in nature bright. 
Where n>*ei do not shed their light! 
When morning paints the orient ikict. 
Uei fingera bum with roseate dyea ; 
The nytnphi display the rose's charR^s, 



nantlea 



I grat 



:eM a 



Through Cytberes's fonn il glows, 
And mingles with Ihe living snows. 
The rose diitils a healing bilm, 
The belting pulse of pain to ealni t 
Preierres the cold inumed clay, 
And mocks the reitige of deesy ; 
And when at length, in pale deolme, 
In florid beauties fade End pine, 
Sweet ai in youth, its balmy hrealb 
Diffuuis odour eVo in death ! 
Oh I whence could such a plant hive s 
Attend — for thus the tale is sung: — 
When, humid, from the silvery atteoiii, 
ESiiaing befluly'e wannest beaJn, 
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had been purposely prepared by the celestials to c 
tinguish this queen of flowers." 

Moore, in liia Irish Melodies, ^vea us a poetical rea- 
son for the beauty and delicious perfume of the rose- 
Others* have stated that Love, in a feast of Olympus, 
in the midst of a light and lively dance, overthrew, 
with a stroke of his wing, a cup of nectar ; which 
precious liquor, falling on the rose, embalmed it with 
that delightful fragrance which it still retains. 




BEATTTY ETER NEW. 



Ill ii DQ ever-blowing evergi 
n fi^l i bcsriDg beautiful cr 
'CB sre ovale- laneeolate, 



irub, Bttainrng frequently the height 
flDwera from Juiuarjf lo Deeenibet. 
e, scrmlri ovirics, tinten; petali, 



nut}' nf Ihe 



onlhlj r. 



This plant, so frequently seen clustering round the 
cottage porch, as well in the immediate outskirts of 
busy smoky towns as in the remotest vales, was ori- 
ginally brought to England in 178!>. It was then 
thought so delicate as to require the constant heat 
of the stove, and small cuttings were sold for several 
guineas each. This was soon found not to be ne- 
cessary ; and, in a short time, almost every country 
casement was ornamented by this Chinese beauty; 
un^ our cottagers, wanting means to purchase flower 
pots, planted them in the open ground ; where, per- 
aevering in the habits of a warmer climate, they 
I quickly surpassed, in strength and beauty, all the in- 
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mates of the " gardens in which art supplies the 
fervour and the force of Indian skies." 

This is the earliest flowering rose; and in mild 
seasons, when planted against a wall) will sometimes 
flower in the beginning of April ; and, being protected 
by glass in autumn, or aided by artificial beat, may 
be continued in bloom till Christmas. 



BELOVED DAUGHTER. 



A deciduouK perenniil initcr, terj common in meaddin, puturM, on 
hedge- builis, and b; roadiidcs ; It is prdlj', anil m»j be (bund in lower 
fTom June to Septimbcr. lU leun irg goucrillr tttet, on long pclioln ; 
floocT atalki, lunger Ibao le*Tei, ered, eseh bearing a largtt Mlitiry 
flower 1 petal*, oboorilate, defp jellow. 



In rainy weather the leaves of this plant incline 
themBclves over its flowers, forming a kind of canopy 




BENEFICENCE. 



or paraplnie. It is gratityiDg to see a tender 
ther watchmg with anxious care the unfolding t 
beloved daughter's mind and character. 




ODted agriciillural perennUli beirjug ■ white flower from 
.; iniporled into thii country fVom Peru in 1ABT- The 
Segment of lennci, uucqtul ; llie Hitemate oiiei, 
i pedtuels, italked. 

The potato is emphatically the friend of the poor. 
Afl its fruit cannot well be preserved more tbau one 
year, it escapes the monopolizing spirit of commerce. 
Humble and unassuming, like true charityi it hides 
its treasures, which alike gratify the rich and eus- 
tain the poor. America has favoured ua with this 
valuable root, which has for ever banished from Europe 
that most fearful of all scourges — famine. 
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BIRTH. 

DITTANY OF CHETE.^' — ORIGANUM DICTAMNUS. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTTLEDONES ; ORDER, — LABIATf. 
ART. CLASS, — DIDTNAMIA; ORDER, — GTMNIOSPEHMIA. 

An ornamental evergreen under shrub, an inhabitant of the greenhouse, 
bearing pink flowers from June to August It was introduced from 
Candia, in 1551. The lower leaves are downy ; the spikes, nodding. 

When Juno presided at the birth of children, under 
the name of Lucina, she wore a wreath of dittany. 
The agreeable fragrance of this shrub, and its me- 
dicinal qualities, which rendered it so celebrated 
among the ancients, still procure it much esteem. It 
was originally introduced from Crete. 

Marjoram (Origanum vulgare) is a species of this 
plant It is aromatic, and, if the dried leaves be used 
instead of tea, it is said to be very grateful. The 
tops are sometimes used by country people to dye 
woollen cloth purple, or linen of a reddish brown 
colour: for this last purpose the linen is well soaked 
in alum and water, and then dried ; it is then allowed 
to remain immersed for two days in a decoction of 



<^» -' 
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Ftree bark ; it is then wrung out of tbia, buUcd 
L te; of aslies, and then Buffered to boil ia tbu 



BITTERNESS. 



Ame^rind CTeTgiMn ehrub, JnhabitiDg tile giecnhouie, atlainiug the 
titighl or inrlf e feel, utd beaiini; jed flowcit from Febiusiy lo April. 
Itu*Dati>« of tbe Capiiof Good Hope, and was introduced here in I'Sl. 
Lan«i, oUong,' Oltiloim, lomewhat spotted; edgei. cemuuiu, while, 
villi itnighl ipinei. 

Tbe aloe is said to tlirive beet in the desert, and 
is only attached to the soil by a very slender fibre. 
Its taste b very sharp and bitter. So sorrow drives 
us away from the world, detaches our hearts from the 
earth, and fills them with bitternesa. This plant de- 
rires its support almost entirely from the air, and 
assumes very singular and fantastic shapes. Le Vaillant 
found many species very numerous in the deserts of 
NamaquoiBe: some of them six feet long, which were 
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thick, aud armed with Jon^ spines. From the 
of these a hght twig shoots forth to the height of 
a tall tree, all garnished with flowers. Others ewJt 
themselves like the cactusi bristling with thorns. 
Others, again, are marbled, and seem hke serpents 
creeping upon the earth. Brydone saw the ancient 
city of Syracuse entirely covered by great aloes in 
flower; their elegant branches giving to the promontory 
which bounded the coast the appearance of an en- 
chanted forest. These plants also prosper well in 
our gardens. The collection in the museum of Paris 
is said to be the most complete in the world. 

These magnificent and monstrous members of the 
vegetable kingdom are also found in barbarous Africa. 
There they grow upon the rocks in arid and sandy 
soil, in the midst of that burning atmosphere in 
which scarce aught but tigers and lions caii breathe 
and live. Let us bless Providence, then, for raiang 
in our climate verdant bowers over our heads, and 
fur 8])rcadiug under our feet the soft carpet of gru% 
iuted with sati'run, violets, juid daisies. 





BLACOESS. 



AanHgTTen tTEc, eultiialBl here in the buk or moiilitatic. It bean 
1 wUle Qower ; ia ■ lUitiie ot the Eul India. The leatei arc niali, 
liunUtc, acuinitiate ; bait, hairy. 

Pluto, god of the infernal regiona, was aeated 
upon a throne of ebony. We say of one notoriously 
wicked, " that he has a heart as black as ebony." 
This proverb ori^natea in the circumstance of the 
aabifr of the ebony-tree being white, its foliage aoft 
aDil Bilvery, Its flowers beautifid and brilliant, wliilo 
the heart, only, of the tree is really black. 



BLUNTNESS. 



rKAT. CLtSS, — DICOTVLEDOSKS; OMIIKR, — BOKAOINE*. 
ART. CLASS, PEHTANDRI*; OKDEK, — MONUGTMA. 
A eulinuf aoaiial, bearing a blae tlowei IromJxme M September i and 
\» a natite of EngUod. Leivm, oiale, — the lower, Blalktd, — all almr- 
tule : calf K, ipreading i peduncles, trnniDal, mauy floirered. 
The leaves of this plant are prickly, hairy, and 
I ruguae ; but the whole plant is ust'iul. Its 
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rugged appearance, which brings to mini 

of that blunineBs which often accompanies charitable 

bounty, is forgotten in the enjoyment of its Wnefits. 



4 



A ilwiduouB limber liee, altuning the heighl of Gftf feet. It 'a a 
utiTe ol GciDiany. Tlie leiTci are fucicled, deciduoui : Qoacs. oiatr- 
oblong; edges Df icaleg, refiexed Ucersted; btaclet. pandiiriform. 

The iwun, in birrea deierU, nilb larpiiBp. 
Sees luch-trees spring, and sudden verdurr Itu. 

This hardy tree grows rapidly, and thrives better 
in a poor soil tbao in rich earth; and is commonly 
found upon the mountain's ^de, where it vcgclatee 
at an immense elevation. 

Within the last tifly years numerous quantities 
of the larch have been planted in every quarter of 
this island, and the demand for young trees has 
been so extensive that one nurseryman is said to 
have raised, in 1796, more than five millions. No 
exotic tree has ever been introduced into Enj^land 
whicli lias so universally embelliahed the country, 
and that in so short a time. Its pale and dclicstir 
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L'reeD, so cheerfully enltfetiitig the dark hue of the 
tir aod pine, and its elegant spiral shape, contrastiiig 
with the broad spreading uak, a a no less happy 
contrast; whilst its stars of fa^iculate foliage are dis- 
played to additional advantage when neighbouring with 
the broad-leaved leaculus, the glossy holly. thL> droai>- 
iug birch, or the tremulous aspen. 
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BONDS OF LOVE. 



KIGYSl 



An anumpnul deoidiunu twiner, vci]' Dommoii in the hed^-rowa at 
■hU f Dunti]'. li beut I ihaded yellow dower from May to July, fiUiag 
the ui with ddighUiil Cragriace in eiiningt olUr mill. Tbe flowers aic 
MpiUte, Icnnintl : le»e>, deciduoui, all diitinot. 

Thai Bweel koneyiuckU which 
li fiiii u fragrant- Ca«hinqton. 

The woodbine wild. 
Thai lovca to liang, on barren boughi remote, 
Hei vTcalba of fiowecy perTume. Haion. 

honeysuckle sometimes amorously attaches its 
iant branches to the knotted trunk of an ancient 
and, amid the rugged branches of that lordly 



The wontbiiiea mix in amorouE play, 
Aiid breathe their Iragrant Iivh awa). 
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It was said that this feeble tree, thus shootiDg 
the air, would overtop the king of the forest : hut, as 
if its efforts were unaT.iiling, it soon recoiled, and with 
graceful negligence adorned its friendly supporter with 
elegant festoons and perfumed garlands. 

It is a very pleasing ornament to the humble resi- 
dence of the peasant. 



Deep 



Who re«n hii cot 
I Ibe runl ihsde. sod wrFaUiGa aroa 
lice ihe nib wi>o<Ibiue '. Ci 



4 



The same poet again introduces the woodbine in 
describing the fair landscapes of England : — 

Fair U thj lerel lioitacape, EnBUnd. fiiir 
Ab ever nature fonii'd ! Away it aweepa, 
A wide, a ■railing protpcct, gsy wilh flower*. 
And waving gross, nnd treed of amplest gruirih, 
And iparkliiig rilla, and rivers finding slow 
Througli all the smooth imineDse. Upon Ihr ej-p 
AHiB the village and the Tillage spire, 
Tlie cluitcring haiiilot and the peaceful cot 
Claip'd bj Ihe woodbine. 



Love sometimes delights to unite a timid 
the haughty and lofty warrior. 

Unfortunate Desdemona ! It was courage 
strength which inspired thee with admiration t It i 
the consciousneSB of tliy own weakness which attached 




CAL-M REPOSE. Gi> 

r afiections to the fonnidable Othello ! But jealousy 
led him, who should have been thy protector, to day 
thee. Phillips, speaking of the dliposition of tbU 
plant, snjs, " In the wilderness walks it should have 
liberty to climb the trees and hang its wreallis from 
branch to branch ; and, where the iry gives verdure to 
the bare trunk, there should the woodbine display its 
bloesotns and shed its odours." 



CAIM REPOSE. 



XAT. CLASS, — DICOTTLEDONBf 



One of the mini eleguir ur oai Bqiulic pluu. The rant it perennial. 
] long init rooniL It ii nry (requenl in boggy Boils, and Bowers in June or 
r JuJj. lu leife* are lernile. 

B? that lake, whose silvery waters reflect the eloud- 
IcBs sky, do you aee those clusters of flowers, white 
as the drifted snow? The under side of those beau- 
tiful Bowers is lightly tinged with a rosy hue ; and a 
luft of filaments, of great delicacy and of dazzling 
whiteness, springs from each alabaster cup. Language 
18 
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not convey a jitst idea of the elegauce of I 
plant; but, if once seen waving gently ovei" the water's 
brink, whose transparency and freshness it seems lo 
increase, it will never be forgotten. The flowers of 
the buckbean never open in stormy weather, but 
bloom only in calm and sunsliine ; and the calm which 
it enjoys seems to be imjiarted to erery object Hroimd 




\ wild deciduoui triiner. Il i« nol uncommon in muiy pun or 
England. Leavei about Tout in a nhorl, etliplical, ituning, and aaoMh 
on their uppfr tiii«i : their margini, rongh, with reflcied ]irickln, elt(- 
'lowera moatly Sue oleA. Tlic root U perenDial, crtepinsi 
back, red oi orange coiouied, bating the properly of dyin|[ red, 
lilte that of Rubia tincfomn. which is the true dyer'* madder, but ti 
nol cultivated in lhi« country. 

A RED or scarlet dye is procured from madder, and 
is of very common use amount dyers. When sbeep 
have browsed on this plant, their teeth appear stained, 
as if it had been in the blood of some victim. The 
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CAODOUn. 
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lile ealnmniator often takes eilvantage of dubious ap- 
pearances to cafit a sti^a upon iniioi^eiicc iUclf. It 
has been observed thai the bonea of all animals feeding 
njxro it become red, the hardest parts changing first, 
DDtil the whole substance is coloured; and, "if the 
p1u)t be alternately given and intemiitted, the bones 
are found to be coloured in concentric circles." 



The vhiu riolet U merelj > i»«riely of Ibe sweel (cenled purple. 
Can'oour precedes modesty, of which the blue violet 
is frequently used as the emblem. The white violet 
is the same flower, still clothed in the robes of inno- 
cence; and it is affiertcd that the violet is white until 
planted in a rich soil, or cultivated, when it loses its 
simplicity, though it becomes more fragrant. So, 
when mankind are throvra into close contact with the 
busy world, they lose their simplicity and the candour 
of their natural character, and put on the more 
pleasing, but less valuable, and ofion insincere, amenities 
uf artificial life. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh addressed the white violeta i 
follows : 

Sweet vioteti, loie'i pimdiie. thai tprcid 
Youi gncioiii odoun, Hliich jou couchn! bear 

Within your paly faces. 
Upon the gcnlle viag ol tome calm-hrealhuig wind 

Thai playtimidii Uic p\a.in'. 



-icosandkia; OB-OSti,- 



Ad onumcutil eTergieen tnilir, bearing paniein of iiliile Bower* froai 
July to October llic biancbleti arc DHtl; naked; IcdlcU, cUiptW 
■euiiiinalr, )[liiueoua benestb, with con&iient Kmlurea. Sepals com- 
pound, acutninaiE. 

And caeb inctoliilaut biseae thai bloMa 
Steel* citcDce rrom the uiusky roaei. 

This species of the rose lacks fresbness. Its mean 
flowers would be entirely without effect tf they did not 
grow in panicles, containing from twenty to one hun- 
dred or more. They please by their fine and masky 
odour, exhaled from their white blossoms in the au- 
tumnal months. It is said to be a native of Barbary, 



CHASTITY, ";) 

and is foiiDd wild in the lieilgea and tbicltets gf the 
kiDgdoiD of Tunis. This plant seemB full of caprice. 
It languishes suddenly in situntions which at first ap- 
peared to be most favourable to its growth, — one year 
it displays innumerable bouquets, and the next it may 
□oC flower at alt. 



la thii eounli?, ■ greenhoutc fhiil-lrce. bearing while flowcra i» Mxy 
and July, fniil al the »me time, The pelioles are ncarlr naked^ Hit' 
IcaiM. oval, obloDg, and ai^Ule ; Smen, IweiiCj-audrDua : fruit, gloliuac, 
nlh 1 Ihin akJn and sweet pulp. 

Here orange-treei, Hitli blauomi and pendant! >hinp. 
And vernal bononri to tbeir lututnD join ; 
Exceed their promiae in l)ie ripen'd tlore. 
Yet in the liiliifj bloiiotn promiie more. 
Pope. 

It ia a custom in France for the uewly-mairied to 
wear a head-dress of orange flowers. Formerly a dis- 
honoured girl was deprived of this ornament on her 
wedding-day; and this usage still exists in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. 
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COLDNESS. -TO LIVE WITHOUT LOVE. 



AONUS CASTU8. — VITEX. 



NAT. CLASS> — DICOTYLKDONKS; ORDER, VKRBRNACEJE. 

ART. CLASS, — DIDYNAMIA; ORDER, — ANGIOSPERMA. 

An ornamental deciduous Rhrub, cultivated in the frame, having whorled 
spikes of blue and white flowers, from seven to fifteen inches long. 
Leaves, digitate, seven or five, lanceolate, nearly entire. Spikes, whorled 
panicled. 

DioscoRiDES, Pliny, and Galen, inform us that the 
priestesses of Ceres formed their virginal couch of the 
fragrant branches of the agnus castus, which is an 
autumnal shrub with whorled spikes of blue and white 
flowers, from seven to fifteen inches long. This they 
regarded as the palladium of their chastity. In mo- 
dern times the religious orders of France drink a water 
distilled from its branches to dispel from their minds, 
when in solitude, all earthly thoughts. Many orders 
of monks habitually wear a knife whose haft is made 
of the wood of agnus castus, to fortify their hearts 
against external influence. In fine, this pretty shrub 
has been from time immemorial the emblem of cold- 
ness. 
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CONFIDENCE. 

HEPATICA; OR NOBLE LIVERWORT.^' — HEPATICA TRILOBA. 

NAT. CLASS^ DICOTTLBDONES; ORDER, — RANUNCULACEiE. 

ART. CLASS, POLYANDRIA ; ORDER, — POLYGYNIA. 

An ornamental deciduous herbaceous plant, bearing purple flowers from 
February to April. The root is perennial Leaves, cordate, three-lobed ; 
lobes, entire. 

The three lobes of the leaves of this plant have been 
compared to the three lobes of the liver. It is a great 
favourite of the flower border, both as being ever- 
green in its foliage, and for its abundant blossoms 
and great variety of colours and shades. When gar- 
deners see its pretty flowers put forth, they say, " the 
earth is in love; we may sow with confidence." 



CONJUGAL LOVE. 

LINDEN TREE. — TILIA. 

NAT. CLASS,— DICOTYLEDON ES ; ORDER, — TILlACEiE. 
ART. CLASS, — POLYANDRIA ; ORDER, MONOGYNlA. 

A deciduous timber-tree, growing to the height of fifty feet, and bear- 
ing a greenish yellow flower in August and September. Leaves, cordate, 
round, acuminate, finely serrated, smooth, scarcely longer than stalks. 

Baucis was changed into the Linden tree, which has 
ever since been the emblem of conjugal love. In 
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glancing over the consecrated plants in the injihology 
of the ancients, we cannot fail to admire llieir Gtnesa 
to Tepresent the rarious qualities of which tbey arc 
symbolical. 

Beauty — grace — simplicity — an extreme softness 
of manner, and an innocent gaiety, should be, ui all 
ages, the propertieE and accumplishiuents of a tender 
wife. We lind all these qualities united in the linden 
tree; which, in spring, is ever covered with a soft 
and delicate verdure, and exhales a vei^ delightful fra- 
grance, as Cowper angs, — 

And lh» liin», at dewj pre 

Difluiing oddun; 

while it lavishes the honey of its flowers upon the bu^ 
bee. 

Who shall attempt to paint the effect of its beau- 
tiful foliage as it waves its branches softly under the 
irilluenco of the breeze? Its young leaves seem to 
hnve been cut of softer materials than ^k, and are far 
inure brilliant. We can scarL'e cease to gaze upon iu 
vattahade; nay, we could wish to he always reposing 
under it, — to liBl«ii to the mumiurs of its branclies, 
nnil hreatlie its delicious perfumes. The magnificent 
rlicttnut, and the slender acacia, have each dispntetl 
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the right of the Linden tree to hold a place in t1 
public jivenues and promenades; but they, and fniWu 
iiuiled, have not succeeded in banishing it thence. 
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C05S0UTI0N. 



A yery prell; dvuf pUnl, nn univvrul fnvouritc, on ncvouni of it> beiti); 
DHDljr the fint flower in a new ytu, uiil the Himplt cultliitioii il iiueds. 
Tbc root u ■ pmanud buHi, nhich, heing pliiDted in tlic sutiiinn. bchiIji 
forth ill (lender ttem fram which the dclicale while Itower-liiiiU liaiig 
pmdnil frinn Itnaiiy to Msrch. The leiici ire itnooth. The plant i> 
■lul^enoii* in this countr]'. 

The north wind nbigtles, and the hoar fi*ost clothes 

the *erdure-deE[>oiIed trees; an uniform white carpet 

Ieorers the earth, — the birds withhold their, tuneful 
•ong, — and the sealed waters cease to murmur as they 
nil along; the rays of the bud, enfeebled by the dcn- 
■ty of our atmosphere, shed a gloomy light over oiu- 
fields; and the heart of man is sad, while all nature 
reposes in torpid tranquillity. 

Thus Madame de la Tour destribea the state of 
I'Hature, when suddenly a deUcate flower pierces through 
20 
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the veil of snow which had concealeii it. It has 1 
aptly termed by her countrymen peree-neiye, from the 
quality just namod; and is with equal propriety called 
snow-drop in England. Wordsworth thus addresses 

it: — 

Lone flower. Iiemmrd id witli luons, ind ohile u they, 

Bui faiudier (a, once more 1 lee llice bend 

Thj roreheid, as if fearful la oOend. 

Like u iiDbidiien gattX. Thougli day by day 

Stomn, sallying from the inounlsin-lopt. vaylay 

The riling tun. and on the plains deaeend: 

Yd art thou welcome, nelcome at a friend 

Whew icil oulruni hU promise t Bluc-cfcd Maj 

Shall BOOD b«ho]d this border thickly tet 

With hright jonquils, their odours laiishing 

On the mit oeal wind and his frolie peera ; 

Nor nill I then Iliy niodeal grace fbigct, 

Chaatc snowdrop, lenturoui hnrbioger of Ipring, 

And pensile monitor of fleeling yean ! 

This herald of spring, said to be despatched by Flora 

to ascertain whether the frost be mitigated, and to 

announce the speedy arrival of her floral favours, is 

alao noticed by Mrs. Barbauld : -— 

Kos the glad earth her froim lone unbendi. 

And o'er her boaom breathe the nettem wind* i 

Already now the snowdrop dares appear. 

Hie lint pale blowoni of Ih' unripenod year : 

A* Flora's breath, by aoine tronifatming power, 

Had changed an icicle in 




le tha scenlleas plant n 



And wlntet lingers li 
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CONSOLATIOJl or SLEEP. 



- rAPAVBKACK£. 



>ONKS ; ORDKH 



A mciiiciiul pluit, whose native habiul is tbe cDm-field of EngJniiil. 
It btan a while flonei in July anil August. Calicei oiid cupiules, imiwlh ; 
Uaieii, ilnii. cliuping, cut 



The poppy yields a narcotic juice in considerable 
quantity) which is frequently administered to procure 
sleep and relieve pain ; on this account, it has hcen 
made the symbol of consolation. The ancients, who 
regarded sleep as tbe grand physician, and the great 
consoler of human nature, crowned the god of sleep 
vitb a wreath of poppies. In unison with this opinion 
of the ancients, but perhaps unconsciously, one of our 
modem poets thus writes; — 



CONSTANCY. 



A leij pretty Irib* of pliDls, ptnenllj knoKTi ai Caotfthui)' IwlU uiil 
blui? belli. The tpeeia vt Iutc figund it Camp. Ditcrgeni, > ytiy 
omuneuul kind. It ii an h«rbanaui and drciduoui plain, biennial in iu 
duntion. and is ptopagatfd h; md. The ttrm U riiuple, diterging. 
puhetccnl i leaics, laaceolatc. obliurl; Kml«d, tewile, nttsj : peduncle*, 
kiiiluy, thre«-floweied. and lemiinaL 

Blue-hell ! hov gailj art than dmt. 

How meet and trim art thou, iiteet Boitei' ; 
How lilkj ia thy tiart rtit. 
How freab to flaunt si momin^'i hour. 



This beautiful flower, from the richness of its colour, 
has been made the emblem of constancy. It is a 
Tery ornamental border-flower, and is of easy culture. 
The mode of procuring the plants is from seed, which 
ought to be sown in the spria^, and, when of a 
proper size, should be transplanted into another bod, 
and in the autumn it may be removed to the spot 
where it is intended to flower the succeeding ; 



An oraimenUl eretgrtta, perennial ii 
low Bo«« in June. The leate* «e lini 
Dtrrei of the pelili, undivided. 



iU duration, beulng a 
I, keeled; petals. Sat, a< 



The flowers of this plant speedily fade, seldom cod- 
tbuiiig two daj's in bloom ; fur this reason it hns hecu 
osagoed as the emblem of coquetry. 
The French call it belle d'un jour. 



S'ouire la belie de jc 
ZephirUflalledel'n 



Lei papillont d'aleutaur. 



rain emhl^me : 



Le piiid joui, le lituil Toui plait. 



As an equivalent for the tt^nsient duration of its 
flowers, it displays its beauty by a continual succcedon 
gf blossom, and gives out for some time a very agree- 
able odour ; and this the more powerfully when planted 
in shady or moist situations. 

21 
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COURAGE. 

BLACK POPLAR.** — POPULUl NIORA. 
NAT. CLASS,—- DIGOTTLBDONBS; ORDBB, — AXEMTaCBJI. 

ART. CLASS, — dkbcia; ORDBB,— OCTAMDKIA. 

A timber tree, of rapid growth in moift places, or on the hank* of ritert. 
Its timber is light and soft, fit for the tamer and pattenmaktt, and for 
flooring. It is Teiy alow to bum, and will smoke a long time before 
bursting into a blaie. Leaves, deltoid acute, serrated, glabrous on 
both sides ; fertile catkins, eylindrieal, lax ; stigmas, four. 

The poplar is by great Alcides worn. 

yinoiL. 

This tree is consecrated to Hercules, who, according 
to the fable of the ancients, wore a crown made of its 
foliage when he descended into the infernal regions. 
This fable accounts for the different shades which 
the loaf has on either side, in the following manner. 
The loaves on the side next the head of Hercules 
prcsorvod their natural colour, or, some say, received 
that dim and pallid hue from the moisture on his brow; 
whilo tho other side, being exposed to the smoke and 
vapour of the dismal regions he was visiting, were tinged 
with a darker shado, which they still retain. 



CRIIELTT. 



An umutl weed, abundinl in the culdvated toils of England, beniing a 
green flower fiotn June to Aogusl. Leaves, opposite, ovale, or somcithiit 
hesn-ihaped, deeply umled : bends of fruit, glohoBC. 

The sting of the nettle causes a pain as violent as that 
produced bj a bunt. On examining the plants with 
a microscope, we observe the "projecting bristles, or 
prickles, witb which they are covered, are tubular, and 
stand on a bag filled with a poisonous juice ; they are 
perforated at the point, and, when tliey are gently 
pressed vertically, the pressure at once forces the poison 
to ascend the tube, and enables the point to lodge it 
in the skin." Its generic name, Urtica, is formed from 
uro, to hum, in allusion to its stinging properties. 

O'er Ihc throng. Urlica flings 
Her biirbed ihaft*, and dana her poiioned itioga. 




DECURITION OF LOXT. 



r in April 



M 



Oh tbe buika of the Boepboms tbc tulip is the em- 
blem of inooastancT ; but it is also tbe symbol of the 
most Tioleot lore. Tbc wild tulip is FoudcI in the ficlda 
of Bjzaotium, witb its crimdon petals and golden bean. 
Tbe petals are compared to lire, and tbe yellow heart 
to brimstone 1 and, vbeti presented bj an admiring 
swain to his mistresB, it is supposed to declare that 
BUch is the eSect of tbe fair one's beauty that, if he 
sees her only for a moment, bis face will be as fire, 
and his heart will be re<luccd to a coal. 

Tbe tulip was called tulipan, or turban, from tbe 
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sjinilanty of its corolla to the superb licad-drcss of the 
WbaroQE Turks, nbo almost worghippo<l its elegant 
stem and the beautiful vase-like 6ower which sunnounts 
it. Tbey never ceased to admire the gorgeous hues 
of gold and Eilrcr, of purple, lilac, and riolet, of deep 
crimson and delicate rose-colour, with ever^- pos^ble 
varietj* of tint, which are harmoniously blended together, 
and spread over the rich petals of this splendid mem- 
ber of the court of Flora. The resemblance its shape 
bears tu the turban is thus alluded to in Lullu 
Rookh: — 

WliM triumpb ciondi the rich divan to-dii)', 
With Eurbuied heads r>r evfry Lue aacl race, 
Bsving before Ihil veiled anil awful face, 
Like lalip beda, of diHeieiit ahape ami dyet, 
Bending beneath the invisible west wiiid'i ligiii. 

Formerly a feast of tulips was celebrated in the sera- 
glio of the Grand Seignior. Long galleries were erect- 
ed, with r^sed seats, covered with the richest tapestry, 
presenting the appearance of an amphitheatre. On 
these were placed an almost infinite number of crystal 
vases, filled with the most beautifiil tulips the wgrld 
produced. In the evening the scene was splendidly 
illuminated ; the wax tapers, as tliey gave light, emit- 
ted the most exquisite odours. To these were added 




lamps of the most brilHiint colours, forming on all Mdo 
garlands of opal, emeralds, sapphires, diamond!^, and 
rubies. Innumerable Hinging-birds, in cages of gold, 
roused by the splendour of the scene, mingled their 
warbling notes with the melodious harmony of instru- 
ments whose chords were tuned by invisible mu^- 
cians. Showers of rose-water refreshed the sir; and 
suddenly the doors were opened, and a number of young 
odalisks entered to blend the brilliancy of their charms 
and appearance with that of the enchanted scene. 

In the centre of the seraglio a splendid pavilion 
shaded the Grand Seignior, who negligently reclined 
on costly skins ; while the lords of his court, habited 
in their richest attire, were seated at his feet, to be- 
hold the (lances of the lovely women of the court in all 
the luxurious display of their light and dazzling dresses. 
These sonietinics encircled, and at others glided round, 
the vases of tulips whose beauty they sung. It was 
not seldom that a cloud rested on the sultan's brow; 
then he looked upon all around with a stern and se- 
vere aspect. What ! could chagrin then enter the soul 
of that all-powerful mortal ? Had he lost one of his 
provinceB? Did he fear the revolt of his fierce janis- 
baries ? Ah no I two poor slaves alone had troubled 
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Ills heart. He bad obseired, during the giueties of the 
feast, a young page presenting a tulip to a beautiful 
girl who had captivated him. The sultan was igno- 
rant of their secrets, but a vague feeling of inquietude 
took possession of his heart — jealousy tormented and 
beset bim. But what is the jealousy of a sultan, or 
» bat are bolts and bars, against love ? A look and a 
Bower are enough for that wicked god to change a 
horrid seraglio into a place of delight, and to avenge 
beauty outraged by chains. 

Tulips have bad their worshippers in other parts of 
the world besldea Turkey. It was from 1644 to 1647 
that the tulipomania exercised its influence in Holland. 
In those years tulips fetched enormous prices and en- 
riched many speculators. The moat precious kind was 
that called semper aut/itshis; this they valued at 2,000 
florins. They pretended that it was so rare that there 
existed only two flowers of that species, one at Haarlem, 
and the other at Amsterdam. A connoisseur, to pro- 
cure one root, offered 4,600 florins, with a beautiful 
carriage, horses, and equipraenta. Another gave twelve 
acres of land for a tulip root. We are also told of a 
person who had a rery fine tulip ; but, finding that there 
was a second root of the same nature at Haarlem, he 
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repaired thither, and, having purchased it at a i 
extravagant cost, pounded it to pieces with his foot, 
exclaiming with exultation, " Now my tulip is unique ! " 



An □rnnincaUI anDual, bearing ■ haudsoine blue floiR»r tram June lo 
Auguil ; eomman in the coro-Scldi of BriUin. The wale* of the inralo- 
cre sre lerrated i Imtci, IJneir, entire; Ihe lowermoK, lootbed. 

TuE beautiful blue of this flower, which is of the 
colour of an unclouded sky, lias made it the emblem 
of a tender and delicate sentiment, nourished by hope. 
According to ancient fable, this plant was called Cyanus 
after a youth of that name, whose attachment to corn- 
flowers was so strong that he employed his time chiefly 
in making garlands of them, seldom leaving the fields 
80 long as his favourite flower was to be found, and 
always dressing himself in the fine blue colour of the 
dower he so much admired. Flora was his goddess; 
and, of all her gifts, this was the one lie most admired. 



4 
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DECEITFUL CHARMS. 



At last the youtli was found dead in a corn-field, in tbe 
midst of a quantity of blue-bgttlea he had gathered. 
Soon after. Flora trausFonned bis body into this flower, 
Id token of tbe veneration he had for her divinity. 



DECEITFUL CHARMS. 



An anumental uinual, beaiisg ■ Satitr in July tai Septemhn, oC ■ 
bnulilul purple colour outiide, and n Htiiij while wilbin. The leaves are 
Diale, aDi^iilu: jwricaipi, lubercuUled, nadding. 

Too often, inflamed by luxury, an indolent beauty 
languishes all the day, and avoids the cheering light of 
the sun. At night, arrayed in all her charms, she ex- 
hiluts herself to ber lovers. The glaring and uncertain 
light of candles, accomplice of her artifices, lends ber 
a delusive brilliancy. She attracts aud enchants by ber 
appearance, but her heart is inseuable to love. Fly, 
imprudent youth ; fly at the approach of this enchan- 
tress I Nature teaches us how to love and how to 
please; art is unnecessary here. Those who employ it 
are always perfidious and dangerous. 

23 
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The flowers of the datura, like the nocturnal beau- 
ties just named, languiah beneath their sombre and 
drooping foliage while the sun shines ; but at the ap- 
I proach of night they put forth, and are reanimated. 

r Then they display their charms, and unfold those 

I immense bell-shaped petals which nature has formed 

■ of ivory and stained with purple, and to which she has 

■ confided a perfume that attracts and invigorates, but is 
I so dangerous, that it produces ebriety and liysterics, 
r even in the open air, on those who respire it. 



DELUSIVE HOPE. 



;rics, 

I 



BS ; OBDBR, AUAKtLUDE.C. 

ART. CLASS,— bsxandria; ordbr, — homuutkia. 

An omuneDtil buJbaua perennial, bearing ■ pile ycllaw fltmr in 
March and April ; common in Ihe Hoods of England. Scipc. too-edged, 
tlraj^hl driiiled: w^entii, lulphur i crooii. yellaw. ■ 



When 



valei 11 



liroBti apprar, 
deck'd wilh danbdiU. 



1 



The flowers of this plant very often fail. It is a natim 
of our meadows, but is cultivstod with great care ii 
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returned to ub uuder tlie name of Phoenix, 
or Soleil d'Or. After tt^uding the forced plant with 
much care, we are surprised to find that we possess in 
it nothing better than the false narcissus. 



SAT. CUSS, — WON 


OCOTTLKDOKES 


HaDKH, AUARTLLIDBf 


*BT. cuas,— 


HBX4MDR1A ; 


HDEK, MONOaTNIA. 


Thii amamentBl plu 


llH,Br.a,elWfl 


«et in Apta uid M>y. It h*i 




t. The spalhe is 


ne 01 three flonercd i ■egmenti 


refleied. »p.liil»le ; ci 


p, niDch thortei 


than legment., laucer-ihaped 


iprejding, cronale. 







Nor gradiiil bloom is M'aatiDg, 
Nor hjaciotbi of purest Tirgio while, 
Low beat and blushing inward: nor jonquili, 
Of potent tngratioe. 



This species of narcissus is distinguished from others 
by its rush-like foliage ; hence its name, derived from 
juncus, rushy. It is more fragrant than any other spe- 
cies of the plant, and is frequently found too strong for 
moderate-sized rooms. It flowers well in water, is of 
great beauty, and very popular. 




A mediebul dirub, deeidnoiu in iu habit, boring * purpliih pink 
Qoirtr bom Febniar; lo April i comiDDn in Eogliih imodi. Flowtn, 
us*ile ; three cm [he item -. learti, luceolUe. deciduoiu. 



IlliHI but thj wiih 1 ill late to wc 

Thj limple bloom, Meieieon tree ! 

The tlmiib iU SKeeleU iiiiDtlrelf; 

1) pauriog forth lo weleome thee -. 

Thy store of iweett, the e»rly heo 

tiath eought irilh ready itiduitrr^ 

And, priting niurh thy beauty, we 

Are come to greet thee joyuusij. 

Long thill tbou liold tby gentle my ; 

For oheD thy wreaths miul fade any 

Beneath the ■uninier'( icorcbing ray. 

Thy >tem> shiJ! gloB in letlure gij 

With iculel berriea, rich airay. 

Pleaie then, fair plant, through many a day, 

Till winter tteru thy daam ahill uy, 

Whote voice the fiiiett must obey. 

BouquEt Dlts *Oll' 



I 



Though leaBen, well attired, and thick beul 
M'iih bluihing wreathi, iafeitJng cveijr ipny. 

The Bloni of this plant ie covered with a dry baii» 
which gives it the appearance of dead wood. To bids 
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thiS) nature lias surrounded each of its brauche^ with a 
garland of purpte flowers, which, unrolled in spiral 
form, aiid tipped with a amall tuft of leaves, seems to 
assume the form of a pine-apple. 

This (ragrant and much-adiuired shrubbery plant 
frequently floumLes towards the end of January, ap- 
pearing as it were iu the breast of snows, reclad iu its 
charming attire. It is regarded as the emblem of an 
imprudent and coquettish nymph, who, in the midat uf 
winter, arrays herself in the robes of spring. 

The mezereon holds its flowers for some time, not 
of^en fading until the delicate petals of the almond have 
arrived, which also blooms on leafless branches. 

" The fruit of the mezereon is a berry of a red co- 
lour, that is exceedingly ornamental in June and .July, 
but whose qualities are of a more deadly poison than 
the arts of the coquette, whose injuries are seldom 
mortal.'* The whole plant is extremely acrid, especially 
when fresh ; and, if ret^ned in the mouth, excite 
great heat and inflammation. 




Having given an account of the cypress-tree under 
Mouming, and of marigold under Inquietude, we Gball 
not enter into any description of tlicm here. SuflSce itt 
that tbe two united have been made the emblem of 
despair. 



DIPFICULTY. 



Ad onumrDlal ihnih, bpuiiig a while flower ia March and April i 
common in the hedgtt in Britain. Prdunclo, Hlilu? i kaTci, rlliptieal, 

Unccolue, pubescent benritii ; brancbn, apiny. 

This species of the plum-tree, from its colour, and 
from the innumerable thorns which it possesses, has 
been made the emblem of difficulty. In France, they 
have a proverb to convey the idea of a difficulty, 
which compares it to a bundle of thorns. 



i 





V* ''.' 






DIBNITY. 



An eiergreen berbtceoui plant, otaiiuencil, perrnniil in ils dumtion, 
btving a Beah-cotaimd flanei fraoi June lo Augual ; faunil on vails in 
lliii cminfrj. Slem, branched; flowers, aolitarj; scales, very shutl, 
ntu : petaU. rerj broad, beanlleu ; leaves, linear, Bubulale, cliaiinullcd, 

Th£ aromatic clove came origiDally from tbe Mo- 
lacca Islands; the inhabitants of those islands wear 
its flowers as a mark of distinction. They say that 
a chief has two, three, or four cloves, as we say 
of a distinguished nobleman, that he has many titles, 
or possesses several honours. 



DISCRETION, SECRECY. 



Aq elegant belbaceoui plant, perennial in il> duration, and deciiluoua in 
iu hatiit. Found on rocks in Britain. Frond, alietnatelj' decumpoiind ; 
pinnulea, stalked, cuneiform, lobed. 

Botanists have in vain sought to find out the natuie 

of this phint, which seems dctennined to conceal 
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l^ from their leained reseftrcbes ihe secret of its Sowers 
L its fruit. It conSdes to zephyr alone the iavi- 
sble germs of its joung family. The Creator of 
all thiogs sele<^ the cradle for her children ; and 
it pleases him sometimes to form a sombre veil with 
their waring tresses, which erer conceals from ^Tilgar 
gase the care where the solitary naiad sleeps, and 
where she has slept from the beginning of agea ; at 
other times they are borne od the wings of the 
winds to the summits of lofty towers, or the tottcrbg 
remnant of an old chateau, where they shine like 
verdant stars ; and sometimes, disposed in light Eestoons, 
they adorn the retired and shady spots which shep- 
herds love. Thus this wild plant is not to be under- 
stood by science, but hides its secret origin from 
our curious inquiries. It is the prettiest of all ferns ; 
and Pliny states that though you plunge it in water 
it will still remain dry. 




Thi( is onlj i *ariel7 of thi dene pink jail driciibfd. 
We hope that disdain is aa scarce among our cotintry- 
womeD aa the yellow carnation is in our native land. 
As disdainftd people generally exact honiage, and 
possess little amiability ; so, with this plant, it is the 
least beautiful and fragrant of its kind, yet requires 
continoal care and attention. 



DISSENSION, RUPTURE. 

Thz custom of breaking a straw, to espreas that 
treaties are broken, may be traced to the first days of 
monarchy; it may even be said to he of royal origin. 

The old chroniclers relate that, in 922, Charles the 
Simple, seeing himself abandoned by the principal 
lords of bis court, had the imprudence to convoke an 
aflsembly at the Champ-de-Mai, at Soissons. He 
sought his friends there, but found only a factious crew, 
2S 
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whose audacity was increased by his weakness. Some 
reproached him with indolence, with his prodigalities, 
and his blind contidence in his minister Haganon ; 
others were angry for the dishonour of his coucessiona 
to Raoul, chief of the Normans. Surrounded by their 
foul sedition, he prayed, promised, and thought to 
escape by the display of new weaknesses, but in valo. 
When they saw him without moral courage, their 
audacity had no bounds ; they even declared that he 
ceased to be their king. At these words, which they 
pronounced with every sign of riolence, accompanied by 
menaces, they advanced to the foot of the throne, broke 
some straws wliich they held in their hands, threw them 
roughly on the ground, and retired, after expressing by 
this action that they broke treaty with him. 

This example is the most ancient of its kind that we 
know; but it proves that for a long time this mode of 
breaking an oath had been in use, ^nce the vassals did 
not think it necessary to add a single word of explana- 
tion, as they felt sure of being understood. 




An mnuil, beuing a miiite 
on nibblib heaps in Eogluiili 
^rieirp, pricklj. 



flowtr froin July [o Sepleinberr rommon 
L«ic*, a»te, ■mootli, angular, toothcdi 



Tuts plant is of a very dangerous nature, though it 
clothes itself with an elegant indented foliage, and 
garaiehes its brancfaea with corollas of a graceful and 
negligent shape so purely white tliat it lulls suepicion 
uf its true character to rest. Its charms only allure, 
that ita powerful narcotic poison may more easily de- 
stroy- Several instances of its baneful effects upon 
persons who have endeavoured to chew it are ou record. 
Only a few years back, a child who had amused herself 
with this poisonous plant was so affected as to be in 
ibe greatest danger, from wbich she was rescued only 
by the prompt assistance of a medical practitioner. It 
is therefore necessary to caution children against ita 
iDalevolent nature. 




duntiaii i 
igtcjghl : puiietr. 



The custom of strewiDg floors nitb rushes is a rery 
ancient one in England, and still prevails in particular 
placcE. At Ambleside, in Westmoreland, the ancient 
ceremony of strewing the church floor is still preserred, 
though we believe that there, as in most other churches, 
the plaited mat has superseded the permanent use of 
strewn rushes. This ceremony is called rush-bearing; 
and the day on which the festival is held is marked as a 
holiday in the rustic calendar. 

Norwich cathedral is still strewed with rushes on the 
mayor's day ; and this custom Is also continued at 
Rochdale, at Wharton, and several other places in the 
kingdom. 

It is a proverbial saying, "as supple as a rush." 



DO MS JUSTICE. 



A liinbei-tiEe, tUuning Ihe hnght of flflj feel in our woudt, hiving 
grem Sower in M17 and Juae. Leares, oblong, IsncBolate, acciiiiii- 
ite, gUbraui on each aide. 
'Hnnks to Beneiolus, — he iparc* me irel 
Thne chwnuts ranged in coireipoDdiog lines. 

Chesmuts are enclosed two, threci or four, in one 
husk or abell, covered with pricklea. Those who are 
uaacquainted with this beautiful tree neglect its fruit 
in consequence of its rough appearance. 



DCKABIllTY. 



omunenlal deciduous nhrub, bearing s while flower in June .-iTid 
Jnlji eommon in woodi in Britsin. Brnnehei, uprighl; letvet, ovile. 
whole-cotoured ; cfoiei, depreued, tU ; flowert, in naked cjiineB. 
A hontteu isiuiog from the wood, 
Beclining on her cornel (pesr ihe alood. 

The comel-tree does not grow higher than eighteen 
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or twenty feet. It lives for ages, but grows very alow^ 
it blooms in the spring, aod yields its crimson berries in 
the winter. They are a very handsome fruit, and were 
formerly made into tarta and robs de cornU. The 
Greeks have consecrated this tree to Apollo, because it 
is supposed that that god presides over the works of the 
mind, which demand much time and reflection. Charm- 
ing emblem ! teaching every one who wishes to cultivate 
letters, eloquence, and poetry, that, to merit the laurel 
crown, it is necessary to bear for a long time that of 
patience and meditation. After Romulus had drawn the 
plan of Rome on the land which gave him birth, he 
launched his javelin on Mount Palatine ; the shaft of 
the javelin is said to have been of comel-tree ; it took 
root, grew, and became an immense tree ; and this 
prodigy was regarded as the happy presage of the 
strength and duration of that extraordinary empire. 

The wood is very hard, and Evelyn says that when 
made into wedj^cs it will last like iron. 





— PENT4NDH1 

An ftTcrgreen heTbaceoul plant, pcrenabl 111 lU liuTt' 
niHiul, beuiug ■ pale yellow Aovrer from Much to Msy; coinmon in 
the iroodi and on hedge-banlu in Great Britull. The leaTn are obotatr, 
lootlied, mgixe, *iUau> beneath ; umb«l, tidicili Dower Uallu ■• long ** 
lolla, Bal. 

No RDiUng ki 
Of citly pnoiToset, upon thi 
Luxuriant, southeni bank nppeui, 

Amid the innny luxucy of giau. 
An tuftf of pale-eyed primrows, i 
VTith many a brighl-hued fioveri J 
The all-YoIuptuoiu nir. 

The saffron tufts of the primrose announce the retunT" 
I of spring, when we see the snowy mantle of retiring 
winter ornamented with embroidery of verdure and of 
flowers. The season of hoar-frost has passed, but the 
bright days of summer have not yet arrived. The 
period is emblematical of a lovely gir! just passing from 
childhood to youth. The timid Aglae has scarce at- 
tained her fifteenth year, and would fain join the romp- 
ing games of tier younger compauions, l)ut is unable 
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to do 80. She watches them, and her heart bums to 
follow them. But a distaste for innocent joys, which 
she cannot vanquish, disturbs the heart of this young 
beauty. An interesting paleness is spread over her 
hjCBj her heart languishes, and she sighs, scarce 
knowing why. She has been told that, as spring suc- 
ceeds to winter, so the pleasures of love follow those 
of infancy. Poor girl ! you will learn that those 
pleasures are mingled with bitterness and tears. The 
arrival of the primrose announces them to thee to- 
day; but it also tells thee that the happy period of 
infancy can never return. Alas! in a few years you 
will say, when observing the early primrose, " The 
days of love and of youth are fled, never to return." 

In dewy glades 

The peering primrose, like sudden gladness, 
Gleams on the soul — yet unregarded fades — 
The joy is ours, but all its own the sadness. 

n. COLERIDGE. 

This plant has been sung by many of our best 
poets, but by none so well as he from whose delightful 
poems we have already quoted at the commencement 
of this article. The following lines are extracted from 
a piece addressed to a friend with an early primrose : — 



E«RLY YOUTH. 

AecFpt this prirtiroae, Triend ; it in a pledge 
Of the reluming spring. Whiit, though the 
The dread eul vind, past'd o'er the shivvring 
And ihook from hia deep niatUng ninga the a 
And bound the itrcamlets and the riiera M 
In cryrtBl fettcra I What, (hough infaney, 
And age, aod rigoroua [naahood, fell the blut 
Before which nun; ■ human blouom rdl! 
Yet out fine Devon, in a sunny nook, 
Cberish'd thii fiower ; and, when the soft ncBt 
Came witb iM balmy breath and geatle ahoner 
With aioiple grace this firit-bom of the year 
Waved it« pale yellow atari and, lo 1 for thee 
I plueked the welcome stranger. 




Sometimes, alas ! we see a lady matured in years, 
whose beauty has been marred by the ravages of time, 
decking herself in the gay habiliments of youth ; such 
an one may be compared to the primrose in autumn, 
whose untimely presence is reproved in the following 
agreeable sonnet. It is by R. F. Housman, and was 
originally published in the AthensBum: — 



The tolilary primroae hath come back 
To haunt the green nooka of her happy ipriag. 
Alai 1 it is a melancholy thing, 
Thul to relum, end tainly atriie to track 
The playmates of out youth ! IVhither have fled 
The sweet conipanioua of her (cmal hours 7 
The bee, the infant leatei, the golden flowers. 
That heard the cuolcoo's music as he sped 
O'er hill *nd dale — whither have thay departed! 



THE SENTIMENT ( 



And tkf blithe birdi — have Miy too pits 
All itve the darkling nren. nha«e pluDtii 
111 (ell>. (be timnileas is braken-heirted. 



Bowrr, and hide thj dro 



For all thy spring-ti 



EGOTISM. 



Aji ornamenul bulbau* plant, hntiag a perennial rogt, bearing 
Sower in May. Segments, reflexed, imbricate at baae i cup, 
Sat i three anthers, ihorter ibaD )>ie tube -. Icaiei. erect, Bam 



e per- 



The poet's narcissus exhales a very agreeable pep- 
fume ; it bears a golden crown in tbe centre of its 
pure white petals, which expand quite fiat, the stem 
slightly inclining to one side. The cup or nectary in 
the centre, which b very short, is frequently bordered 
with a bright purple circle, and sometimes the nectary 
is edged with crimson. 

Ovid, in hie Metamorphosee, tells us of the fate of 
the lovely and coy Narcissus. A thousand nymphi 
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loied the h&ndsome youtfa, but suffered the pangs of 
unrequited love. Viewing himself in the crystal fountt 
he became euamoured of his own image. 

Naiduui on llic giatij Tprdurc li»i 
But, vhiUt wilhin llic cirsuJ foot be Hie* 
To quench hit, heit, he reela Dew beati iriiei 
Far, lU hi* obq brighl image he ■uneyed. 
He feU in laic *ith the fsntutic ihule : 
And o'eT Ihe lur reumbluice hung umnoied, 
Nor knew, fond f outh ! il wh himielf he lovei]. 

In coDsequence of this error he slig^hted the love 
of Echo, who witnessed his fruitless vows to the de- 
ceitful image. Addison thus translates the passage: — 

She MW him ia his present minery 

VFhoni, ipile of all her trrougs, she grieved lo «ee ; 

She «n«wered sadly lo the lover's moan, 

Sighed back hia sighs, and groaned to every groan ; 

'■ Ah, youth ! beloved in Vain." Naroisaua criei — 

" Ah, youth 1 beloved tn vain," the Nymph repliet, 

" Farewell," says he : Ihe parting aound scarce (ell 
From hii faint !ip«, but she replied, " Farewell." 
'Dien on the whotesome earth he gasping lies, 
Till death shnts up Ihoie «e!f-adm)ring eyes. 
To the cold ibadea his flitting ghosi retires, 
And in the Stygian waves itself admires. 

For him Ihe Naiads and the Dryads mourn. 
Whom the sad Kchn answers in her tum l 
And no* the sialer- nymphs prepare hia urn ; 
When, looicing Tor bis corpse, they only found 
A rising stalk with yellow blosjoms crowned. 




An oniiniFnlil shrub, dftiduoiu in iu habit, be4nag ■ pink floire'r 
Ihjtn Maj to Seplcrnber. Its racemen sre ixitlaiy ; the leares are piimiif. 
with in cdd one ; stem, hiipid. 

Abt has produced nothing that may vie in fresh- 
ness and in elegance of appearance with this beautiful 
flowering shrub; its inclining branches, — the gaiety 
of iU verdure, — its clusters of rose-coloured flowers, 
like bows of ribands, hung on branchtrd clothed with 
hairs of a reddish brown, never fail to excite admira- 
tion, and have combined to render it a proper emblem 
of elegance. Its appearance has been compt 
that of an elegant female in her ball dress. 




All CTtigieen timber- D 
benutb, eniujintte ; i 



Sj ablOD^, I 



briDle*, obloug, 



Towering fir* in eonic fonni ariie, 

AnJ with ■ poinled ipe»r divide Ibe aUei. 

The fir-tree rears its head upon the loftiest moun- 
tainB, and id the coldest regions of the earth, without 
the aid of man. The resinous juices of this tree 
defy the rigorous frost to congeal its sap, while its fili- 
fonn leaves are well adapted to resist the inipetuouB 
winds, which beat with violence on the lofty situations 
where fir-trees are found. 



An aquatic plant, omunental, perennial in iU dunlion ; it* luge 
wbila flower Boating od the lurricc of liicn or lak« io June anil Jnljr. 
The leaiei aie cordate, entiTe ; lobea, imbrioalHl. round; calji, toni* 

— call* the lilj from her sleep, 

Prolonged beneath the bordering deep. 



The Egyptians have consecrated to the sun, the god 
of eloquence, the flower of the Njmphsea Lotus. This 
flower closes at eTening, and reclines on the bosum of 
the lake, from the setting of the sun until the ri^ng 
of that splendid orb on the succeeding mom. Flowers 
of the lotUB are inwoven in the head-dress of Osiris. 
The Indian gods also are frequently represented on 
the waters as seated on this flower! It is supposed 
that this allegory may be understood as an allusion 
to the fable of the world rising from the midst of t 




ENCHASmEST. 



A dwiduoiu heibaceoua plvit, pcreimUl, uaallncliie in ili appeimiice, 
bcuiDg ■ pmple floscT from June to September. Spikea, filiforui, palli- 
dal -, Icara, miiltifinl, cut ; sterna, 



She Dight-ibade Mrewi to work him ill, 
Thetewilh the Tcnun uid her dill, 
That hinderelh witcbe* of their will. 



It were well if botanists would attach a moral idea 
to every plant they describe : we might then have a 
unirersal dictionary of the Sentiment of Flowers — ge- 
nerally understood, — which would be handed down frgni 
age to age, and might be renewed, without chan^ng 
their characters, every succeeding spring. 

The altars of Jupiter are overthrown ; those ancient 
forests that witnessed the mysteries of Druidism exist 
no longer ; and the pyramids of Egypt Bhall one day 
disappear, btu-ied, like the sphinx, in the saudu of the 
desert : but the lotus and the acanthus shall ever 
flower upon the banks of the Nile, the mistletoe will 
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n 



alwayB flourish upon the oak, and the verrain ufoa 
the barren knolls. 

Vervain was used by the ancients for direre kinds 
of divinations ; they attributed to it a thousand pro- 
perties; among others, that of reconciling enemies; 
and, when the Roman heralds at arms were despatched 
with a message of peace or war to other nations, thej 
wore a wreath of vervain. Drayton alludes to this 
custom : — 

Amongst our gmrlindH nuued, ^^^^| 



Sir Walter Scott puts the following words into the 
mouth of Meg Merrilies, in hia Romance of Guy 
MaoDeriag : — 



Trefoil, TCTTun, jDhn'a-wort, dill, 
Hindfn viteb« of their urill : 
Vi'Be) i% them, that irwl luijr 
Fmi upon Si. Andrew'i d«y- 

Sunt Bride anil her brat. 
Sunt Colme and hit eat. 
Ksinl Miehtrl md hi* iprar, 
K»p the houM fne rr-ir ind -wen 



ineration, afl^^ 



The Dniide held this plant in great veneration, 
before gathering it, they made a tamfice to the earth. 



A 



ENTERTAINMENT, l'EASTI\C.. II;) 

Probably they used it for food ; and Dryden thus meu- 
tioDS it: — 

Some Kitteriag poi-herb» bere Kid there he found, 

Which, eulljtued with bia «Uil; cue. 

And bnuKd with tcntin, were hii dul^ fare. 

We are told that the worshippers of the sun, in 
perfonning their services, held braucbea of vervain in 
their bands. Venus Victorious wore a crown of myrtle 
interwoven with vervain, and the Germans to this day 
give a bat of vervain to the new-married bride, as put- 
dng her under the protection of that goddess. Pliny 
also tells us that it was made use of by the Druids 
in casting lots, in drawing omens, and in other magical 
arts. 



ENTERTAINMENT, FEASTING. 



A riMifurin-rocited pliut. «hich ii bienuiil, eultiiated Tor culinaT}' pur- 
pMei: beuiug light jellnw Sowers in umbels iu Juae and July; eiulitie 
lw>«>, linear, with minute involucres- 
Let panley spread 
Its living verdure o'l-r (he feosl. 



Parsle« was ill great repiitatiou among the Greeks. 



A tubetoua rooted perennial plant i clc^uil ib it* appcaruici. Found 
in chalky pulures in Eogluid, and bearing a purple flower in Juns and 
July. Lip, trifid; middle lobe lirgeil, halt trtfid; middle trgmMIt, 
loagFSl, subulate, deflexed. 

Tins plant is singularly beautiful in its appearanoej 

and its flowers so much resemble the bee, that it is 

frequently mistaken for one resting on the plant It 

commonly grows near woods, and in the open meadows. 

The most successful method of cultivutiun is by chooring 

a soil and situation as natural to them as pos»ble, and 

by sufiering the grass to grow around them. 



A deciduous underahrub, cultitat«d aa ■ pol-hnb, an 
uted for medicinal purpo)«. It bean a Ted crimaon f 
and July. The leaTca are lanceolate, orate, eieuulale i 
SoKcred^ calyx, mucroiiatc, longer thau bractea. 



This plant deiives its scientific name from laivertt 



><ier In Juim 
wborla, Urn- 





i 



^ 







EXCESS IS DANOBBOUS. 

sa?e, from its supposed powers of healing. The geiiu%'| 
which IB very large, consists of herbs whose leaves an I 
generally of a rugose appearance, and of a very aro-^l 
matic smell. In debility of the stomach it is used i 
a tonic Ity the Chinese, who cooaider that it has the 
effect of strengthening the nervous system ; and it is 
said for these purposes they prefer it to their own tea. 



EXCESS IS DANGEROUS. 



An omunental perenniil bulbous plant, beuing • violet-caloun 
Sana in September uid Otlabcf. Stigmu. very long, reflexed. creiM 

A SLioHT infusion of saffron is agreeably stimulating; 
but if taken in excess it produces madness. It is said J 
to have been brought to England in the reign oS'i 
Edward III., and introduced to Walden in Essei^ | 
from which that town derives its prsenomen. It was cul- 
tivated there, and in the counties of Cambridge, Sut 1 
folk, and Hertfordshire, in the early part of tfati j 
seventeenth century. It is now, however, cultivated J 
30 
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only in Essex. The flowers are gathered in Septem- 
ber; the yellow stigmas and part of the style taken 
out, and dried on a kiln between layers of paper, under 
the pressure of a thick board, to form the mass into 
cakes. 
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FALSEHOOD. 

MANCHINEEL-TREE. — HIPPOMANE MANCINELLA. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLEDONKS; ORDER,— EUPHORBIACE.B. 
ART. CLASS, — MON(BCIA ; ORDER, MONADELPHIA. 

An evergreen timber- tree, cultivated in this country in the bark stove, 
a native of the West Indies. Leaves, ovate, serrated. 

The fruit of this tree is of the colour and size of the 
golden pippin. Its beautiful appearance has tempted 
many Europeans to eat of it, who have lost their lives 
in consequence. The tree grows to the size of an 
oak, and its wood is considered very valuable, being 
capable of a high polish, and wearing well. In cutting 
them down, the juice of the bark is generally burnt 
out before the work is begun, as it will raise blisters 
on the skin, and bum holes in linen ; and the labourers 
would be in danger of losing their sight, if it were 
to fly into their eyes. Vegetables are said not to grow 
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under its shade, nor cattle to eat of its foliage; ex- 
cept the goat, which may eat it without sustaining 
injury. 



FIDELITY IN ADVERSITY. 

WALL-FLOWER." — CHEIRANTHUS FRUTICULOSU8. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLEDONES ; ORDER, — CRUCIFERJE. 
ART. CLASS, — TETRADYNAMIA. 

An ornamental evergreen undershrub, common on old walls in Britain, 
bearing a yellow flower from April to July. Leaves, lanceolate, entire ; 
hairs, two-parted, appressed, or none; pods, linear; stigmas, with re- 
curved lobes. 

The rude stone fence, with wall-flowers gay, 

To me more pleasure yield, 
Than all the pomp imperial domes display. 

SCOTT. 

This favourite flower of the cottage garden loves to 
grow in the crevices of old walls; to flourish in those 
of ruined towers, or ornament the mouldering tablet 
which records the names of those now almost forgotten 
by surviving relatives. 

For this obedient zephyrs bear 

Her light seeds round yon turret's mould. 

And, undispersed by tempest, there 
They rise in vegetable gold. 

LANOHORNC. 
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Not Beldom do we observe a solitary wall-flower 
growing in the falling towers of an ancient caatle, 
where it seems to place itself to conceal the unheeded 
injuries which the barbarians of feudal ages had 
recklessly done to the battlemented pile. Scott J 
says, 

And oell the lonely iofuil knew 

Reeeiaet vhere the will.floner grew, 

And honeysuckle loied to crawl 

Up Ihe low crag uid Tuinrd wall* 

I deemed such oooki the tweeteit il 

The niD in all hi* round narejed. 

We are told that the minstrels and troubadours ( 
former days carried a branch of wall-flower as the ein-J 
blem of an affection which continues through all I 
vicissitudes of time, and survives every misfortui 
During the reign of terror in France, the violent po- 
pulace precipitated themselves towards the abbey of 
St. Deni^ to disinter the ashes of their kings and 
scatter them to the winds. The barbarians, after 
breaking open the sacred tombs, were affrighted at the 
sacrilege, and went and hid their spoil in an obsciml 
comer behind the choir of the church, where they were 
forgotten amid the horrore of the revolution. The 
poet, Treneuil, some time after visited the spot, and 



e 
spot, and I 



FALSE RICHES. 

found the sculptured fragments covered with ^j 

wall-flower. This plant, faithful in misfortune, dl 

fosed sweet perfumes in that religious receptacle, whM 

might be likened to an offering of incfinae ascendia 

towards heaven. This scene produced the followia 

lines from the inspired poet's pen ; 

Mail quelle est ceLle fleur que son 
Sur i'alle du iSpbjT araiine doiin ei 
Quoi 1 tu quittes Is letnple oil t'nei 
Sensible giroOee, unsnte dei mine 
Et toil liibut fidtle accompngne no: 
Ah I piiiique U tetreur a courlii* at 
Du lii infbrtuii6 la tigc lauceTiine, 
Qae 1109 jardins en dueil le choiaiii 
Triomphe ibdi tivde. et qtic u laL 
Croiue pouc le totnbeau, le tr&ae. 



FALSE RICHES. 



A deciduous lierbaceoui plant, oniamenlal, perennial. Flovreiing ftOt 
August to October, hettet, tliiee-nened, icabroui : lower, cocdaU 
upper, OTile ; ray, muty floHend ; aeales of inTolucre, laQcvola 

The Iielianthua, or sun-flower, was originally brouglU 

from Peru, where its flowers were used by the ancieni 

Peruviana, worshippers of the god of day, doubtless, oi^ 
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accuunt of its eupposed Labit of turning its floral 
disk towards tbat of the sun, as it passed in glory 
through the firmament of heaven. Montgomery thi 
apostrophizes this beautiful flower : — 



Eagle or Rowen! I aic thcc aUnd, 
And 00 Ibe Bun'i iioDn-glory gme; 



And fringB rheir diak with golden raji 

The virgins of the sun, who officiated in the feasts of 
the Peruvians, wore an imitation of this flower in gold ; 
tbey had also one on their breasts, and carried others 
in their hands. The Spaniards were astoDislied at this 
display of gold, but were still more amazed when tbey 
saw the fields in May, covered with these flowers, 
which were so closely imitated by the artificers of the 
new world that the workmanship seemed more to be 
admired by these rapacious conquerors than the precious 
metal of which they were formed. 

In the days of his power and splendour, the throne 
of the great Mogul is reported to have been sur- 
mounted by a golden palm, with diamond fruits ; and 
the walls of the saloon where this monarch received 
the ambassadors were covered with an enamelled 
golden vine, whose grapes were made of amethysts, 
sappliires, and rubies, to express the different degrees 



ory I 

lus .J 



FALSE RICHES. 



12; 



of ripeness. Every year tlie possessor of these richet I 
was weighed : the weights were little golden fruJtSt I 
which he threw amongst his courtiers after the cere- ] 
moDy. These courtiers, who were the greatest lords in J 
India, scrambled for their possession. 

So false riches are the only things which surprise I 
and charm the vulgar; they are equally degrading to I 
him who possesses them and to him who desires the! 



possession. 

Beautiful gardens of Alcinous ! You contain neither I 
palms nor rines, nor harvests of gold and diamonds, | 
yet all the treasures of the great Mogul would not I 
be able to purchase one of those beautiful trees which | 
the divine Homer has covered with eternal flowers J 
and fruits. 

It is related that Pythias, a rich Lydian, possessing j 
many mines of gold, neglected the culture of his land, 
and employed his numerous slaves only in the labours I 
of the mines. His wife, who was full of wisdom and | 
goodness, served him a supper, all the dishes of which 
were filled with gold. " I give you," said she, " the 
only thing we have in abundance; you can but reap ' 
that which you sow; see, yourself, if gold is so great 
a bk'ssing." This lesson made a deep impression on 
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tbe mind of Pythias, who then acknowledged that 
Proridence had not abandoned true riches to the avarice 
of men ; but that, like a tender mother, she bad re- 
served to herself the care of distributing them every 
year to ber children, as the reward of their lubours. 



FASCINATION. 



NtUIITHHADE." — 



lamenlil lirrliiceoua plsnl, deciduous in iti Lahii, hating ■ 
Dl. ll bean • red flower frnm June lo August. Stem, pu- 
creel ; U»ei, ante, acute, dentieuUle, lub-pubciMnl. 

Thrice Touod the gnfe Circaa prioli her Imd, 
And chaunti tbe niunbcn which dlituib thr dead. 



As the name of this plant inaicAtes, it is celebrated 
in magical incantations. Its flowers arc rose-coloured 
and veined with purple; and commonly grow in damp 
and shady places, where shrubs fit for the purpose to ■ 
which this has been applied may he supposed to I 
bo found. It is named Circasa after tbe enchantrMfJ 
Clroc. 



An ornamenMl annutl, betring a riob purple flosei rrom Juljr lal 
October, luvolucre, roundiih, smtwtti ; «cilei> egg-ihiped; IcMH^fl 
iynile, toolhed. 

This sweet-scented species of centaury was mtn>- i 
duced into Eaglaud in the reign of Charles I. It ia J 
mentioned by Parkinson, in 1629, — "as a kinde of] 
these corne-flowers, I must ueeds adjoyn another stranger I 
of much beauty, and hut lately obtained from Con- i 
stanlinople, wiiere, because, as it is said, the great I 
Turk, as we call him, saw it abroad, liked it, 
wore it liimseir, all his vassals bad it in great regard, 
and it hath been obtained from them by some that J 
have sent it into these parts." And he adds, " the I 
Turks themselves do call it the sultan's flower, and 1 
I have done ao likewise, that it may be distinguished ] 
jrom all the other kindes." It is also very commonly i 
called Blackamoor's Beauty. We are told that, ia I 
the East, it is made the emblem of supreme hap> I 
pin ess. 



FIRST EMOTION OF LOVE. 



Ad omHtneaUl dcoiduaui ihrub. bcnring a blueisli flower [ 
LesYM, o»ate, cotdsle ; bnmchf i, iliff, white-coloumL 



The liUc, tacioui I 
Naur unguinp, and 
With purple apikcs 
Studiou* of omanie 
Vtliish hue Bho mo 



QPP.C 



» while, 

idit, 4B <r, 

roved, the chose them ■ 



The lilac is conaecrated to the first emotion of love; 
because nothing is more delightful than the sensations 
it produces on its first appearance on the return of 
spring. The freshness of its verdure, the pliancy ( 
its tender branches, the abundance of its flowers, - 
their beauty, though brief and transient, — their 
delicAte and varied colours: all their qualities summon 
up those sweet emotions which enrich beauty, and 
impart to youth a grace divine. Anacreon has beau- 
tifully expressed this idea in the following I 

Beiutj'i roiy riy 
Tn liy'mg bluihci richly play i 
niuihet of that celestial Daiiit- 
Which light! the cheek of virgin ahsnic. 




I 
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Albano was unable to blend, upoo tbe palette which 
love had confided to him, colours Bufficiently sofl and 
delicate to convey the peculiarly beautiful tints which 
adorn the human face in early youth ; 

The relict down ihnt spreads the cheek ; 

Van Spaendock himself laid down his pencil in despair 
before a bunch of lilac. Nature seems to have aimed 
to produce massy bunches of these flowerej every part 
of which should astonish by its delicacy and its variety. 
The gradation of colour, from the purple bud to tbe 
almost colourless flowers, is tbe least charm of these 
beautiful groups, around which the light plays and 
produces a thousand shades, which, all blending to- 
gether in the same tint, forms that matchless harmony 
which the painter despairs to imitate, and the most 
indifferent observer delights to behold. What labour 
has Nature bestowed to create this fragile shrub, which 
seems only ^ven for the gratification of the senses ! 
What a union of perfume, of freshness, of grace, and 
of delicacy ! What variety in detail I What beauty 
as a whole ! 




FLAKK. 

cin]«*ii ran.**— lit* 



An ornuntnUl pcvnnUtt ivdintao*- It dliplati iti ri(>h Llue 
in Ml)' uid Jnoc. IV tttm it nmj-towtnd, hiagrt Uua lh« lM««d 
lowcF flnaen. itilkedi tfiOtrt, caloand. 



The Iris Germanica are rustic plants, which the Ger- 
man peasants love to grow on the tops of their cottages. 
When these beautiful flowers are agitated by the breeze, 
and the sun gilds their petals, tinting them with hues 
of gold, purple, and azure, they have the appearance 
of light and perfumed flames, glistening over the rustic 
dwellings. This appearance has gained the flower the 
name of " Flaming Iris." 



^ 




Ju]j and Auguit. Thi 
onc-floveTed, very long 



As soon as the sun sheds its golden light upon our 
com-fields, we Bee shining in the midst, the bright 
purple corollas of the starry flowers of this pretty species 
of campanula, which, fi'om its resemblance to a mirroi 
has been named Venus' looklng-glasa. If the aun' 
rays be intercepted by clouds, these beautiful flowers 
immediately cloee, as at the approach of niglit. There 
is an ancient fable which tells us that Venus acciden- 
tally let one of ber mirrors fall on the earth. A shep- 
herd found it, and casting his eyes upon the glass, 
which had the power of adorning the object it reflected, 
he forgot bis mistress, and had no other wish thi 
admire himself. Love, who feared the consequences 
of so foolish an error, broke the glass, and transformed 
the remains into this pretty plant. 



4 





AKT. Cl.AI 

A decicluouB herbtccoui pliat, 
hlueiih flower from May to July: 
rauud ill our fleldt. The ipura in 
Di one-flawcrcd. Leuiu ooiered 
tfaui the ilanieni. 



iiin^ a [lerennikl root ; it bean ■ 
i mam en til, and may frequently ba 
amirrcd ; capsule, yilloni; 
ith Tiaiiid down; styles a 



Bring hitbtr the pineke and purple cullambine. 



This graceful flower has long been a favourite inhabi-**' 
tant of the ruetic fiower-border, and is commonly found 
in the open places of forests, or extensive woods. Why 
it has been made the emblem of foUy it is difficult to 
say, some affirming that it is on account of the shape 
of its nectary, vhich turns over in a similar manner 
to the caps of the ancient jesters; while others suppose 
it to be on account of the party colours which it ; 
ally assumes. 





rOKESIGHT. 



All ornaniciitiil timbor-ltEe, bearing a whiW flower from May lo Ju 
followed by red herrLei, common in Ihe hedges in Britain. The Ici 
ue ovate, acute, ipiujr, ihlniog, waved i flowen, aiillar)', utnbelled. 

Some (0 the holl; hedge 
Nestling repair, and lo the thicket aome; 
Some lo the nidc prolectioii of liie Ihoni. 



The providence of an all-wise Creator is shown ii 
admirable manner in this beautiful plant The great I 
hollies which grow in the forest of Needwood bear'l 
leaves bristling with thorns to the height of eight or | 
ten feet, and abuve this height the leaves cease to be ! 
thorny. There the plant has no need to ami itself ] 
against enemies which cannot reach it. Tills tre^ j 
with its dazzling verdure, is the last ornament of our I 
forests, when thoy are despoiled by the winter's frosts {] 
and chilling blasts; its berries serve as food for the ] 
little birds which remain with us through the inclement , 
season of winter; and it also offers them a comfortable j 
shelter amid its folia(;e. 

34 
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In that delightful work, Jesse's Gleanings in Natural 
History, the eloquent author, speaking of the holly, 
says, — " The economy of trees, plants, and vegetables, 
is a curious subject of inquiry, and in all of them we 
may trace the hand of a beneficent Creator. The 
same care which he has bestowed on his creatures is 
extended to plants; this is remarkably the case with 
respect to hollies; the edges of the leaves are provided 
with strong sharp spines, aa high up as they are within 
the reach of cattle; above that height the leaves are 
generally smooth, the protecting spines being no longer 
necessary." 

Dr. Southey has noticed thi 
following pretty lines: — 



circumstarice in the 



The holly Irec f 
The eye that contemplalen it well petceivea 

III gloHj leivet ; 
Onlcr'd by an intelligence «> wimi 
Ai mighl confound an alheiat's euphisCrics. 

Below a cireling fence, iU leavea an! lecD 

Wrinkled and keen: 
Nd gnxiag cattle through their pricldy round 

Cnn leach to wound i 
Bui, u they giuw where nothing ii lo fear, 
Smooth and unum'd the pointleii luacn nppear. 





FOBGET-ME-NOT. 



KIlUtA ; UKDEU, MONUCy.VIA. 

A deoiduotu herbaccoua weed, having a pcrenniaJ TogI, bearing h prelty 
blue flower from April to August, comtnon in moiaC places in English 
meadont. The cal^x is (ive-tocithed. mioothiali ; leeth, nearly equal, 
obluae, aa long as ihe tube of the curolla ; leaves, lanceolate, obtuse, 
imcHith ; Umh of the corolla, more than twice aa long aa Ihe calyx. 

Nowhere are tbe beautiful flowers uf this plant found 
in such great abundance, as on the banks of a brook 
near the Luxembourg. The peasants caJI that brook 
the " Fairy Bath," or the " Cascade of the enchanted 
Oak." These two names are given to it on account 
of the beauty of its source, whence it issues murmuring 
at the foot of a very old oak. The waters of the brook 
at first roll on irom cascade to cascade, under a long 
vault of verdure, and afterward flow gently through an 
extensive meadow ; then they appear to the enchanted 
eye as a long silver thread. The southern bank alone 
is covered with a thick tapestry of mouse-ear; its pretty 
flowers sparkle in .July, clad in as bright a blue as that 
of the cerulean sky. Then, they incline aa if they took 
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delight in adminDg themselvea io the crystal waterfi, 
whoae purity is unequalled. On this apot the young 
girls frequently assemble to celebrate tlieir birth-days 
by dancing on the borders of the brook. When crowned 
with these lovely flowers, we might suppose them to 
nymphs celebrating games in honour of the naiad of 
enchanted oak. 

It is related that a young couple, who were on the 
eve of being united, whilst walking along the delight- 
ful banks of the Danube, saw one of these lovely flowers 
floating on the waves, which seemed ready to carry it 
away. The affianced bride admired the beauty of the 
flower, and regretted its fatal destiny. The lover was 
induced to precipitate himself into the water, where he 
had no sooner seized the flower than lie sank into the 
flood; but making a last effort, he threw the flower 
upon the shore, and at the moment of disappearii 
for ever, he exclaimed, " Virffile mieh nichl," 
which time this flower has been made emblcmaticaL'j 
and taken the name of "Forget-me-not," 



ned 
be^i 
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FORGETFFINESS. 



A curiouB plant, dcridiious, hcrb.icoous ; perennial in its duritioti ; it 
I.ears a brown flower in May and Jane, and inhabits hilly paslnrei. The 
scape has a simple frond aboie i frond, pinnale; pinnae lunate, entire. 

This is the same species as the Lunaria. It does not 
owe its name to tbe seed, which might commonly be 
supposed, but to tlie partition of its large flat pods, J 
which are orbicular, like the moon. This partition, 
disengaged from its shells, remains brilliant, and hai 
somewhat the resemblance of a medal. Rene, duke J 
of Bar and Lorrain, having been made prisoner at the I 
battle of Thoulongear, painted with his own hand i 
branch of moonwort, and sent it to bia vassals to re-' 
proach them for their lack of diligence in procuring j 
his deliverance. 



I 




bn; sepaU lix, O'nl, clo«e. 



n by the wind. 



Anemone was a nymph beloved by Zephyr. Flora, 
being jealous, banished her froni her court, and changed 
her into a flower, which always opens at the return of 
spring. Zephyr has abandoned this unfortunate beauty 
to the rude caresses of Boreas, who, unable to gain her 
love, agitates her until her blossoms are half open, and 
then causes her immediately to fade. An anemone, 
with this motto, " Brevia eat usus," — " Her reign 
is short," admirably expresses the rapid decline of 
beauty. 



with a greeo flower in 
Octaber ind NaTenibci ; cominoii in Britiifa woodi, on old wilU, ruini, Sto. 
The le«rei tre ertte, three- fiTe-angul«r and three-fl»e-lobcd, flaril, 
OTite, aciimiaale, rein;. Uinbeli, erecL 




Faithful love secures with a branch of ivy the quickly- 
which adorn the brow. Friendship has 
chosen for its device an ivy which clothes a fallen tree, 
with these words: — '* Rim ne peut m'en detacher," In 
Greece, the altar of Hymen was surrounded with ivy, 
a sprig of which was presented by the priest to a new- 
married spouse as the symbol of an indissoluble knot. 
The Bacchantes, old Silenus, and Bacchus himself, were 
crowned with ivy. Ingratitude has sometimes been 
represented by ivy, as when it attaches hself to a young 
tree, it confines the stem, and consequently prevents the 
free circulation of the sap. The author of a French 



work has repelled this calumny. The ivy appears to^ 
him to be the emblem of eternal friendship; he says, 
" Nothing is able to separate the ivy from the tree 
around which it has once entwined itself ; it clothes the 
object with its own foliage in that inclement season when 
its black boughs are covered with hoar froat; the com- 
panion of its destinies, it falls when the tree is cut down. 
Death itself does not detach it, but it continues to deco- 
rate with its constant verdure the dry trunk it had 
chosen as its support." Clare says, 

The iv;' (liuna (be city wa!l, 

Wlierc busy clamarauB crawdn intrude, 
AnJ climbs the deBoJated hall 

In eilettt solitude ; 
The lime-worn arch, the Ullen dome. 
Are roots for ill eternal hume. 

Carrington makes it the symbol of desolation. Mhh 
ding to the ruins of Treinaton, on the banks of Tam 
ho sings, 

It ii the triumph of reaiitlus time, 
Uui and hii tabonra must lubmil to him! 
He ibrovi Ihe column from its solid banc! 
He s*pi e'en now thy trllhering remtiui. 
M^eslio Tmnalon I and till llie hour. 
When lie, exulting, an the ground ihnll lUali 
T\iy wall*, now trembling lo Ihe weilem gale, 
Hr clolhea them with hil spirit- chilling green. 




b 



FRIENDSHIP. 



HU dark ind favourite itj', cbeerUss plan 
Sacred to deiolstiDn ! 



But we lore it best as the emblem of friendship. We 
rejoice to see the ivied oak, or 



•aged e 



I isy hound ; " 



and we are sure that none will deny its claim to this 

symbol, since it yields shelter to some of our smaller 

birds. Wordsworth shall tell us liow they harbour *mid 

its foliage ; — 

From behind Ihe roof 
IloM! the slim aisli and maas.v sycainDre, 
Bleeding tbeir dineiBe foliage with the green 
Of ivy, fiouriihing and thick, that cluaped 
The huge round chimney*, harbour of ilelighl 



For vren and redbreait, nhe 
Then 



■ they B. 



It is a popular error that the ivy is a parasitical plant, 
deriving its svtpport from the tree which it environs, 
when in fact it is sustained by its own vital powers; its 
roots are fixed into the earth, and the sap is conveyed 
into its branches by the same laws which regulate the 
vital functions of other members of the vegetaljle 
kingdom. 




OHDBR, Dl 



imental in iti ippcuuice *B(I 
ih-potoured Gawen Irom April 
, with cutilxginoiu crens ; the 



This pretty ana iiDiversai ooraer plant, is a species of 
saxifrage. It has received the name also of aone-so- 
pretty ; and, if we view it with attention, we shall 
acknowledge that its prettily spotted petals, which are 
painted with so much dehcacy fully deserve this appella- 
tion. Notwithstanding its beauty, it has been made the 
emblem of a light and frivolous sentiment, for a lover 
would think it an insult to his mistress, to present her 
with a nosegay of its flowers. 



FRIVOLOUS AMUSEMENT. 



The fruit of the bladder nut-tree detonates, wlien 
pressed between the fingers. Idle people sometimes par- 
take with children of tlie frivolous amusement which 
this effect affords. 



FRUITFULNESS. 



A deciduous heibterouB plant; ornsmental in its ippcarmcv, bicnnicJ 
in iU durilioii. The Dowers, which appear from Julj lo Scpleinhcr, are 
red. The item i> upright, hair; i Ihe leeves are cordate, fite-seven- 
anglcd, crcDAle, rugoae. The flowFra are aiillarj-, sessile. 

All the world knows this superb plant, which is sup- 
posed to be a native of China, or rather of Syria, 
whence it is said to have been brought to Euroi>c in the 
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time of the crusades. From its extreme fecundity in t1 
production of flowers it has been made tbe emblem of 
fruitfulness. The Chinese represent nature crowned 
with its flowers. Pliny mentions it as a rose growing on 
Btalka like the mallow ; and Miller states that he re- 
ceived seeds from Istria, where they were gathered in 
the fields ; these seeds produced only single red flowers, 
while seeds received from Madras yielded plants with 
double flowers of a variety of colours, H. Smith tells ua, 
that 



from the nectaries of hollfhoelu 
The hiiinbU lieo e'en till he funis will tip. 



4 



" There are few flowers that contiibute more to the 
embellishment of large gardens than the hollyhock, 
altliough their hardy nature and easy propagation have 
rendered them so eommon that they are much less 
regarded by the generality of florists than they deserve." 






i 






He wnlchetl the idea riBing in ber iniiiil. 

A WELL-ARRANOED bouquet of flowers is the most deli- 
cate mode of paying attention to the fair sex that we 
can well imagine. Though the flowers theraselvee will 
soon fade in the posseseion of the fair being to whom 
they may be presented, the recollection of the tender 
regard with which they werp offered will be a source 
of lasting gratification. 



GAME, PLAT. 



A hulbout-rooled plan!, perennial ; tbe floneri, which arc bins, are 
irrj nmimentnl, ini] appear in Match anJ April. The flowtrs are funnel- 
■hapeil, half- six- deft, vfiitricoie si base. 

The hyaclntb, bo celebrated in tbe songs of the poets, 

from the time of Homer to the present day, is made 

37 
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emblematical of games, or plar, in aDaaon to the ^bidtri 
origin of this flower, which, according to the roytbolu- 
gi«ta, epnatg troat the blood of Hjaonthus, who tra& 
killed bj a quoit, through the ageocj of Zephjr, who 
blew it from its course as it passed from the hand of 
Apollo, and smote the onfoTtunate youth on the 1 
Hard mentions 

The iiicluicbolj bjBcinlh lk>t BCcp* 
All Dighi, ud neon liR* *a tjr all itt- 

probably in allusion to the melancholy fate of 
cinthue. 

The following address to the hyaciuth is extract 
rroiii Tail's Magazine. The lines were sent to the editor 
iif tliBt talented periodical as the production of a young 
country Rirl in the north of Ireland. We agree with him 
ill unyiug (if that statement be true), that they are 
imU'crl more than wonderful. They are introduced here 
wltli K''i"'t propriety, aa they refer to the fate of Hya- 
oiiitliu*) ni detailed in the preceding paragraph. 

oil t iiiflutiil\il, gt>»fiil, lapp hi re- coloured Aowpr. 
Tlml kicji'ii Ihiuc eyv tor eier Nxcd aa etrth '. 

ti*Dli« . 

Will) want ■ 

r**i>iili( 'il> iliit lliy p' 
And llii'u «r( pi II Inn 





Wert Uii 



In pensile gro?e, meet icmple for lliy form, 
^Vherc, with her silverj muiic, dalh inlrudi.- 
The lucid stTeam. wliere nought unkind ot rudr 

Durit break of hacmony the hslloHed chiirtn. 

Thy bciutiei, all imieeii by vulgar tjen, 

Sol, in hii hrighlnest, Btil) delights to liew; 
He clothe* Ihy petals in hii glorious hue, 

To ahow iiow muoh of old he did thee priie. 

And what Iho sighing aephyr hither brings. 
To wander in these mu<e-helo«ed dells — 
It ii to linger midst thy drooping bells. 

While tsin repentance in thine ear he sings. 

And, Bweeteat flower, methinks thou hul forgiieii 
Him who uncnniciouily did csnse thy deothi 
For, soon as thou hadsl yielded up thy breath, 

With grief for thee his fianlic aoul was riven. 

And thou wtrt placed where mingle wauo and tiree; 
Their dreamy music vrllh the tocsI ehnir, 
Whose varied harmonies might seem n hri;, 

Striving with dying notes thy soul lo please — 

Where winter oe'et ungraciously presnoies 
To touch thee with his aacrrlegioui hand — 
Where Ihy meek handmaids are the dewa ao hlai 

When- apriog around Ihee spreads her choicest b!o. 

"Tis not revenge or pining » retched nejj. 
Thy head in pensive attitude that throws^ 
'Tis extreme aeniihility. thai shows 

In geaturei, gratitude speeeh ean't eipres'. 
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E'en while I p.\y Ihii tribulnrj praise, 

Metliinks n deeper tinge ihy chci'k dolh Am 
Whal, lovely onp. need mii1t<^ Ihec Ihiis lo h 

And turn any &oni my coripturpd gii' ! 

No, gentle Hyicintli, thou eanat not grieve. 
When Ihioga *d lotely woialiip in Ibj miQ 
The lun, ihe wind, the irsve — Oh! it were 

To auin iho homnge which ihou diHl teedie. 



The sid iUid muiing poetess 
At "ighl of Ihce Mem'ry'B 
Waft to her Boul long, lonj 

Lov«d TOicei huahed in deilh 






A fruit tree, cultivated in this country in Ihe greenhoQ«c. Ii heurt * 
white flovrer. from May U July. The petioles are Ringed : Ihe Utitt 
(lliplicil, xeule crenulste. Flowers, [wenly-indroug ; fruit glabnte, hi tli 
■ thin rough ikin and bitter pulp. 

This is a very andent genu?, and combines many excel- 
lencies in its species ; it is a handsome evergreen ; it has 
most odoriferous flowers, and brillianti fragrant, and 
delicious fruits. Loudon obeerres, that " it is one of 
the most striking of fruit-bearing trees, and must have 
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attracted the notice of aboriginal man long before other 
fruits of loss briiiiancy, but of more nutriment or flavour. 
The golden apples of the heathens, and forbidden fruit of 
the Jews, arc supposed to allude to this family, though 
it is remarkable that wc have no authentic records of 
any species of citrus having been known to, certainly 
none were cultivated by, the Romans." In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, it was a very fashionable 
tree in coDservatories, where few exotica of otiier sorts 
were at that time to he found. It has been likened to 
a generous friend, v^ho is ever loading us with favours. 



GENIUS. 



A timber tree, whoie flowers srs apetulous. 
palmate, cuiieale al base : ugmcnti. linceolali 



The plane-tree has been appropriated as the symbol of 
genius, because the ancient Athenian philosophers gene- 
rally held their discourses, or retired to study, under the 
agreeable shade of its wide- spreading branches, for it 



IM rsx sLsiiMUT T or iija^ 



L7 £sCKDisi£ K Ai>^^»wK. Xenes k wd to haTe 
itftsi a: jcTKsec : j ^le cianK of a pbne-tree^ that be 
naaeii 'lis mr ^ 1.7WJMW be^ to halty whQe be 
ucrxM ;3i«- !:<» v^ aH ias jtm^oi^ wmi vitb those of 
r:$ a3xira^oK& asc :» jKbaafti lads of Us eoori, 
izirl :be ~:xa=f:^e£ w^efe joaied nh oniif nti of erery 
hL He falei h lis sSsovs and kxs goddess ; and it 
rS^i'ij r^.ai be vas persuaded to leare the 
rve of Viic]: r-f 'i.ii Iwcrcae exrrac>r£DarilT enamoared. 
He ccizmaro^ hs Ipm* :o he ssrock on a gold medal* 
Ti::l be c«>c:i:an:lT vcre. Hexodotns relates^ that he 
r^iiei a golden lence nxn^d iu and appointed one of his 
gxard* ic protect it. 



GLORY. 

VAT. •. L.\^> — DIC'.'TTLFD'XFS : ORDEK, — LArKIXEf. 
A.IT. 'IT'.SS. ENXFAXPRIa; •"»KDER, — IIOXOGTXIA. 

A:. • r:;i.v.-.r,uj eT«rpr««£ iree. leariLg a >fUc«ish white flower m April 
aci Mar. The leaves are ]ir<ceo«a:e. Teirir.r, perennial : the flowers four- 



f. :. d! ! ■.'.;*. 



TfiE Greeks and Romans consecrated crowns of laurel 
to :;lor\' (if cverv kind. With thorn ihev adorned the 




ULORV. Idl 

brows of warriors and of poets, of orators and philoso- 
phers, of the vestal virgin and the emperor. 

This beautiful shrub is found in abundance in the 
island of DelphoB, where it grows naturally on tlie 
banks of the river Peneus. There its aromatic and 
evergreen foliage is borne up by its aepiring brancheB 
to the height of the loftiest trees; and it is alleged 
that by a secret and peculiar power they avert the 
thunderbolt from the shores they beautify. The beauti- 
ful Daphne was the daughter of the river Peneus. She 
was beloved by Apollo; but, preferring virtue to the 
love of the most eloquent of gods, she fled, fearing 
that the eloquence of his speech should lead her from 
the paths of virtue. Apollo pursued her; and as he 
caught her, the nymph invoked the aid of her father, 
and was changed into the laurel. 

In our free land, where letters are so extensively 
cultivated, they who succeed in exciting popular favour 
meet with more remuneratioD than in ancient days; 
but how few have been honoured so highly as their 
merits demand, until the last debt of nature has been 
piud, and then the marble bust, wreathed with bay, 
is raised to immortalize his fame, whose ears arc 
become deaf to praise. He seldom ri'cuivcs his honours 
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due while he enjoys the beauties of this terrestrial globe, 
and Clare has said, in his address to a Poet, 

The bard his glory ne'er receives, 
Where summer's common flowers are seen. 

But winter finds it, when she leaves 
The laurel only green ; 

And Time, from that eternal tree, 

Shall weave a wreath to honour thee. 



• ^y ^^»^^-S.N."X N ' 



GOOD EDUCATION. 

CHERRY TREE.'® — PRUNU8 CERASUS. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLEDONKS ; OUDKK, — UOSACK£. 
ART. CLASS, — ICOSANDKIA ; ORDKK, — MONO<iYNIA. 

A well-known fruit tree, with white flowers in April and May. The 
umbels souicwh.it stalked ; the leaTes ova*e, lanceolate, smooth, folded 
togilhcr. 

It is generally believed that the cherry tree was first 
introduced into Italy, 73 a.c, by Lucullus, who obtained 
it from a town in Pontus, in Asia, called Cerasus, from 
whence it derives its specific name. The Romans 
brought it to England, though it is supposed that these 
have all been lost. There is no proof that cherries 
were in England at the period of the Norman con- 
quest, nor for some time after; but Lydgate, who 
wrote about 1415, or before, says that cherries were 




GOODNF.RS. 



then exposed for sale in the London market, as tliey 
are now in the early season. It is a very ornamental 
tree in the shrubbery and in woods, and is esteemed 
valuable) as encouraging the various species of thrush. 
The wild cherry tree, by careful cultivation, will 
yield agreeable and excellent fiiiit, in lieu of the dry 
berries which it bears naturally. So the human in- 
tellect, if uncultivated, will be filled with tares and 
weeds; but, if trained with the hand of tender solici- 
tude, and just sentiments and opinions eown upon the 
soil, it will bring forth the fruit of uprightness, and 
integrity, and obtain for the individual consequent 
respect and esteem. 



A eurioQS CTergrcen hetbnccnua pbnl, perennial in ill diirnlion. Tlie 
flovert, from May to Augiisl, ^een. The le.niet are Iriaiigulnr, hittale, 
entire ; Ilie spikes coiDpound. clustered, leaflcii, axillary, uid terminal. 

The French people have given the name of their be- 
loved king, Henry IV., to a beneficent and useful plant. 
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which grows for the poor, and indeed seems exclusiTely 
to belong to them. In France it flourishes withont any 
cultivation, and forms the asparagus and spinach of the 
poor; in England it is known also as wild spinach. 
The leaves are said to be of great service when applied 
to wounds. Happy is that king who deserves a homage 
so universal and so simple ! 



■ ~ ~ B — — - ■ ! m ■ » ^^^ ^^^ ^^ i^^^^fcrffc^fc* 



GRACES. 

PROVINS RUSE.'' — ROSA CbNTIFOLlA. 

NAT. CLASS, DICOTYIKDONKS ; OKnEK, UOSACEA. 

ART. CLASS, — ICOSANDUIA ; OKDEK, POLTGTNIA. 

An ornamental deciduous shrub, bearing, abundaDtly, beautiful pink 
flowers, from the commencement of June to the end of August. ArmSp 
unequal ; the larger, falcate. The leaflets are glandular, ciliate ; the 
flowers, ccrnuous ; the calvx, viscid; fruit, oblong. 

This tree bears a vcr}' fine double flower, of a deep 
crimson colour ; its perfume, however, is weak. 

It is mentioned by Pliny as growing around Cam- 
pania, in Italy, and in the neighbourhood of Philippii 
in Greece ; and its flowers are so double that they have 
a hundred leaves. This rose docs not, however, grow 
there naturally, but near to Mount Pangseus, and when 
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transplanted'' from thence to Philippi, they yield finet ] 
flowers than on their native mountiiin. It is recorJed, j 
tliat when the Graces accompany Venus and lier mini^ I 
tering Cupids, they are crowned with myrtle ; and when | 
they follow the Muses, they are crowned with wreaths of J 
the hundred-leaved rose. 



A dmbcT Irec, common in wnucis in Britain. Tlie liaAtU ii 
whal (Ullced, IsiiceoUle, acuminali^, icrcnlid, iinoulh, riiTiinle 
the branches are flat and imoolh, 

asli, far Mrewhing his umbrageom ann. 

Tlie lowering ach ii Eiiml in the woods. 

There is a singular allegory in the Edda, which state 
that the gods hold their court under the shade of &■ 
miraculous ash, whose extensive branches shadow thsl 
vhule surEace of the earth ; the top of the tree touches 
the heavens, and its roots descend to the regions of 
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Fluto. An eagle constantly reposes on the tree, to 
observe everything, and a squirrel continually ascends 
and descends to make report. Beneath its roots flow 
two fountains. In the one wisdom is concealed, and in 
the other is found the knowledge of things to come. 
Three virgins are entrusted with the cliurge of this 
sacred tree, who ever remain under its branches to 
refresh the tree with these salutary waters, which, oo 
falling back on the earth, form a. dew that produces 
honey. This effect has been ingeniously compared 4 
the results of inventive science. 



— DicoTTLKnoNss ; 



An ornamrnUl perennial, deoiduous, hetb«aeoua plmil. bearing 4 prctqr 
pulc-blue llnwer in July und Scpleiiihcr. The leaTei arc iiiioolli, oTjle, 
conlalc, culilaglncus-umiled i t)iD ennliiie leniei UnccoUic. Ths ileni 
itprlglil, elangiil<:d, bruiched. Pcduucles, Ihree-flnweicd, 

This was a very fashionable plant some thirty years 
ago, and is etill cultivated. It is used in Holland as an 
ornament to halls and staircasee, and for placing before 
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fire-places Id the summer. For this purpose it is planted 
in large pots, and is trained in such a manner as to 
cover a large surface, and continues to flower for two or 
three months in shady places. When in full flower it is 
a very magnificent plant, rising in a pyramidal shape, 
not unlike that of the towering pagoda. It may be 
trained to almost any shape, and we presume that on 
this account it has been made the emblem of gratitude. 



ART. CLASS, — DIDYN 

A euUn&ry anntul. Flower, wliite. The ietret otite, smooth. Cn- 

PoTEBTY is sometimes represented under the figure of 
an old woman covered with rags, seated near a plant of 
basil. It is commonly said, that hate has the eyes of a 
basilisk, because this name has been given to a fabulous 
animal, which is stated to produce death by a single 
glance. Basil, however, is a name derived from the 
Greek, which signifies royal, and indicates the excel- 
lence of this fragrant plant. 

40 




An ocimiuFntBl greenhauic perennial, beating duk-red Bawat 
M«y Id August. The tube ftingeil \ tlie corolla noddiri);, nilh > 
riiigent limb. SUmens included in ihc iniolulc loirer segmait. 

Gardeners say that the amaryllis, of whicb there a 
numerous varieties, is 8 proud plant, hecauae it fre- ■ 
quently refuses its flowers to their most earnest cares. 
Tlic Guernsey lily is a charming flower, and closely 
resembles the tuberose in appearance and size; it is of 
u clierry-red colour, and, when the sun shines upon it* 
it seemB studded with gems of gold. The name of this 
plant is derived from a Greek word, which lias been not 
iuappropriutely translated by Monsieur Pirolle, as signi- 
ficant of splendour, and perhaps we have no flowering 
plant more beautifully gay than the amarylJlB. 






Eaaes. The seeds, wliich are slightly iiroiuatI< 
used to cover the taste of »eDna, and iu spices, as curry 
powder. They are also believed to possess coasii 
mcdi"'""' """""'iin' "f nroat value. 




An onianiviital tree, deciduous hi lU habit, beaiiiig ■ white flower in 
Mity and June. Tlie leavei are abluie, lubtrilid, serrated, imaoth ; pe- 
duncles and calyx nearly imooth ; sepali, lanceolate and acule. 

Now hawthorns blossom, now the daiaies iprjng. 



Now all nature is enlivened with hope and with joy; 
the swallow has returned to us once more, and the 
nightingale warbles her enchanting sougs in the neigh- 
bouring thickets, announcing the duration of fine wea- 
ther,— 

Around the haolhorn flings ita rich perfume t 

Poor vine-dresaers ! now be assured the cold frosts shall 
not Bg»in destroy the tender rine-buds, the hope of your 
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long and careful labours. Happy labourers I the rude 
north wind shall not blight your verdant plains; but the 
sun shall gild them with his genial rays, and Hpen the 
fruit ye seek for. 

The hawthorn has been made the emblem of hope, 
because the young and beautiful Athenian maids brought 
its branches, corered with flowers, to decorate their com- 
panions on their nuptial day, whilst they bare larger 
boughs of it to the altar. The altar of Hymen was 
lighted by torches made from the wood of this tree ; 
and it also formed the flambeaux which illuminated the 
nuptial chamber. We are told that the Troglodytes, in 
the simplicity of their minds, tied hawthorn branches to 
the dead bodies of their parents and friends ; and at the 
interment of the corpse they strewed its branches upon 
the body, and afterwards covered it with stones, laughing 
through the whole of the ceremony. They considered 
death as the dawning of a life which should never cease. 

The hawthorn boughs were used in England as one 
of the principal decorations of the Maypole in our 
ancient village amusements ; and this circumstance, to- 
gether with its flowering in May, have obtained for it 
more commonly the name of that month. What mure 
delights the young and the light-hearted, than to gather 
41 
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from Dur hedgerows b branch of this tree fiUeil with iti 
delicate flowers, whose petals are not uiifrequently tinged 
with a beautirul delicate pink 1 and, as we read in tin 
deathless words of Shaksperei 





To .hepherds. looking on their lUly theep. 
To king*, that rear (heir Bubjecti" tteicherj I 






HORROR. 




««PENT,N 


E CACrU.— CACTU. SEBP.NT,N«S. 


NAT. CLAS8,- 
AHT. CLASS,— 


-dicottledones; okder. cacti, 
icosandria; ordeu, monogvni* 



A g[rotcaque eiergreea updenhmb, culcivited in the dry store i U ti 
erect, rounded below, long, el^int, with ibout nine uiglei ; the tpinei 
■re mow white, weak ; wool very ihort. 

EvEitY kind of serpent or snake, until aaturalists dis- 
covered that the common English snake is innoxious, 
was believed to be hurtful to man ; and it must yet be 
allowed, that even the latter species is viewed by most 
people with distrust and horror- The cactus has been 
the emblem of the latter sentiment, from the similarity 
of its long trailing prickly branches, which are thrown 
in knotted curls around the root, to the coils of serpents. 



HOSPITAim. 



A uniTETsalJy known limber tree , leates are i 
■inuited ; lobes, round ) fliiit. obleng, italked. 



— POLTANDBIA, 
'long, aubaeisile, imooth. 



Under an Oik, whose uiliqiie rool peeps out 
Upon the brook thai brawls along this wood. 



The ancients believed that the oak, created with the 
earth, offered food and shelter to the first parents of our 
kind. This tree is said to have shaded the cradle of 
Jupiter, to whom it was consecrated, after hia birth upon 
Mount Lycieus, in Arcadia. The oaken crown was less 
esteemed by the Greeks than the crown of gold ; but 
the Romans considered it the most desirable of all 
rewards. In order to obtmn it the candidate must he a 
ciUzen, — he must have killed an enemy, — restored a 
lost victory, — and have saved the life of a Roman. 
Scipio A^icanus refused the civic crown after having 
saved his father's life at the battle of Trebia ; he re- 
fused the crown because the consciousueBS of having 
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discharged a sacred duty appeared to him to be a s 
cient reward. In Epirus the oaks of Dodona gave out 
oracles ; while the wide-spreading foliage of the Gallic 
oak concealed the mysterious sacrifices of the ancieDt 
Druids. With the Celts, who adored this tree, it was 
the emblem of hospitahty, a quality so highly esteemed 
by them, that, next to their claims to bravery, they 
considered the title of "friend to the stranger" as tb% 
most to be desired. 

Hamadryads, fturies, and genii, no longer enchant our 
sombre forests; but the aspect of a majestic oak still 
fills us with admiration, and inspires us with respect and 
awe; when, full of youth and strength, it elevates its 
lofty bead, and extends its immense branches, assuming 
the character of a protector. Despoiled of its verdure 
by the power of a thunder-shock, it resembles an old 
man, who baving outlived his generation, no longer 
takes an interest in the passing events of the world. 
The impetuous winds oft wrestle for the mastery u 

The monarch oik, Ihi sturdy growth 
Of ngc: 

but he yields not to the bowling tempest, and is 

I.aD)( triutnphaiit o'er decay. 




^^^^^^P HUMILITY. 

B If this tree had no other claim to be made the etn- 

H blem of hospitality, it surely would merit that honour 

for the service rendered by one of its kind to the unfoi^ 

tunate Charles II., when a fugitive in the heart of his 

vn kingdom. 



A perenniKl rooted deciduoua hiinpr, common in coni-ficldt, bearing a 
rather imalt rose-coloured flower in JiinE and July. The ieaiet are sagit- 
tate : thdc lobes acute ; pedunclea mostly one-flowered : bracteoB, minute, 
dliUnt bom the flowera. 



The cnmbroui bindvieed, with it 



wreaths and bells. 



This perennial twiner ts a species of convolvulus, and 
IB a very troublesome plant in the corn-field, where it is 
very commonly found. It is a simple flower ; and, pro- 
bably on account of this quality) it has been made the 
emblem of humility. 



I ATTACH MYSELF TO I'OU. 



An ornamcnUl Bnnusl twiner, ciiltiTaled in birk bIocci in Englund, 
bciring ■ aucceuioa of bright scarlet flowers from June to Seplember. 
The plant i> doonyi ill leiies ire coidite, Bccuminite, ■ngulir at iht 
hue. The peduncles tie five-flowered. The »ljl is wsrled md 
bearded. 

This beautiful twining plant is a species of bindweed, 
or something analogous ; like the convolvulus, it requires 
something to support its light tendrils ; and, without 
fatiguing that support, wreaths it with verdure and 
flowers. 



I DIE IE NEBLECTED. 

LAURKSTlNft." — VIBUKNUH VIMUS. 



An ornunentiil eiergresa sbrub. Iti leates are oTite, obioii^, e 
Yhc ditisiona af Ihe veins and the f oung bcnncbes *re gluidulsr. 



This is one of the prettiest of evergreen shrubs, and iji . 
the gift of Spain to our highly-favoured land. In wiiil 
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it is the ornament of our groves, displaying its ahining 
leaves and snowy-white flowers when other trees have 
ceased to bloom. 

Neither the hot breath of summer nor the cold kiss 
of winter can rob it of its charms ; but to preserve it we 
must tend it with assiduous care. The symbol of a 
constant and delicate friendship, it ever seeks to please, 
yet dies if neglected. 



I WILL NOT survi^t; iou. 



A well known fruit Iree, oden alWining the height of thirty feel. The 
leaves are cordate, ovate or lobed i uneqiislly toothed, acabroui. 

The fruit of the mulberry-tree, hke that of the straw- 
berry and raspberry, is said not to undergo the acetous 
fermentation in the stomach, and therefore may be safely 
eaten. As the tree becomes older, it increases in fruit- 
fulness ; and, when fully grown, its fruit is much larger 
and better-flavoured than that of the young ones. 

From the circumstance of this tree being mentioned 



lee THE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS. 

in the affecting story of Pyramua and Thisbe, narrated 
by La Fontaine, and whicb nearly all the world has 
read, it has been selected by the French floral linguist 
to express the Eentiment at the head of this article. 
Pyramua, fearing that his beloved Thisbe bad been 
devoured by an enraged lion, killed himself in desp^r. 
Thisbe, having been alarmed, had fied from the ap- 
pointed place of meeting, and returned only in time to 
Bee Pyramus expire. She would not survive bim, but 
taking the poniard he had so effectually used, she de- 
stroyed her own existence. Thus in death these two 
lovers were re-united. 



1 PARTAKE TOUR SENTIMENTS. 



Within the garden'i cultnnd nmnd, 
It sham the tweet ounation'* bed. 



The daisy, like many other plants, undergoes a con- 

ible change, when transplanted from its native 6eld 

cultivated parterre. To preserve them, however, 

ir altered state, it seems necessarj* to divide the 
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root* and transplant them every year. They t!iri?e best 
in a moist loamy soil, without any admixture of manure ; 
and continue in flower for a longer period if shaded 
from the heat of the midnlay sun. 

The garden daisy has been adopted to express reci- 
procity of feeling, in reference to an ancient custom in 
the days of chivalry. When the mistress of a knight 
permitted him to engrave this flower on hia scarf, it was 
understood as a public avowal that she partook of his 
sentiments. Leyden has favoured us with some beau- 
tiful lines on the daisy, in which he alludes to this 
custom : ~ 

Star of the mead ! sweet daughlfr of the day. 
Whole opening flower invitea the morning ray, 
From thy moist cheek, and bosom'i ehilly fold, 
To kiSB the lean of eve, iho dew-dropi cold '. 
Sweet daisy, flower of love! when birds are paired, 
'Til aveel to lee thee, with thy bosom bared, 
Smiling, in lirgin innocence, serene, 
Thy pearly crown aboie tliy nest of green. 
The lark, with iparkling e^e, and rustling wing, 
Rejoina his widownl mate in early spring, 



And a 






aplun 



It hue. 



Sweaii, on ihj maiden bloiiom, to be true. 

on hare I watched thy closbg buds at eve, 
Which for the parting sunbeams seemed to grieve 
And, when gay moming gilt the dew-bright plain, 
Seen tliem unclasp their Tolded leaves agun ; 
Nor he who sung — "the daisy is so sweet" — 
More dearly loved thy pearly form to greet ; 



HE semime:<t of flowers. 



When on hii Kuf lb< kDighl Ibe i^j bound, 
Aod diznei ■( tourorvB fthane, wjih duuei crowsii 
And by* forsook the purer fltldi abate, 
To hiil (he dusf. Sower of {iltfariil loic. 

We might almost suppose tliat Wordswortli bad b 

aware of the daisy's power of language, wbeii be int 

iluced it in his description of a desertetl flower-garden ; 

where it seems to accord in eentiment with the various 

plants that once in beauty shone, but nov, neglecte 

droop and hang "their languid heads," — 

DniKj-Sowers lod ihrift 
ll*d brokrn tbcir Irim line*, uid itn^ed o'ei 
The path! Ihej aied to deck. 

And did not our countryman, James MontgomeryJ 
illustrious in the annals of poetry, partake waraily of ' 
the sentiments of that learned Baptist raissionarj, Dr. 
Carey, when he composed those beautiful lines, entitled 
" The Daisy in India," and which we here present to 
the reader, as they must awaken a kindred feeling in 
every heart where sens'ibility is not entirely extinguished? 
Dr. Carey had expressed, in a letter to a botanical friend 
in England, the pleasure he felt on obgerviug a dainj 
spring up, unexpectedly, in his garden at Scrampor^l 
where he was stationed on his important duty, 
had Ik-en borne over the witters in some English ear 
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in which other seeds were conveyed; and now, in another 
clime, it opened its " crim eon-tipped flower" to the warm 
air of the east ; we can conceive the welcome surprise 
with which the little flower was greeted ! Aye t 

Thrice welcome, little Englith Sower I 

Thj molher-Douiitrj's white and red, 
In rose or ]Hy. till thin hour. 

Never to me aucb beauty spread: 
Triuiipl anted from Ihiiie island-bed, 

A [reaiiire jii a grain of earth. 
Strange ai a tpirit froin the dead, 

Thine emhrjo ■prsiig to birth. 

Thrice welcome, little Engtiiih Qower I 

Whole iribcs beneath our natal il(ie« 
Shut cloie Iheir leaTes while vapour! lower; 

But nlien the lull's gay beanu ariie, 
Willi uiiabnali'd but modcBt eyes 

KoUoH his motion to the weit. 
Nor ceaie to gaze till daylight diet, 

Then Told themselves to rest. 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

To this resplendent hemisphere, 
Where Flora's giant ofliipring tower 

In gorgcoui liveries all the year ; 
Thou, only Thou, art lit/le here. 

Like werlh unfriendnl or unknown, 
Yet to my British heart more dear 

Than all the torrid aonc. 

Tlirice welcome, lillle Eiiglish flo«ei ! 

0( early acenea beloved by me, 
While happy in my Talher's bower, 

Thoo ahall the htilhe memorial be i 



THE SENTIM 



; OK FLOWERS. 



The fairy sports of infcncy, 

Youth's golden nge, and minhood'i primes 
Home, country, kindred, trienit, — with tbee 

Arc mine in this &i dime, 

Thrice weloomp. Utile EnglJah flower [ 

I'll reu thee «itb b trembling hand ; 
O Tor the April lun and shower, 

The Bwect Mayiiwi ot that Cur land. 
Where daisies, thick as slsr-lighl, stud 

Jn everj walk! — that here inight ahool 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand, 

A hundred from one root! 

Thrice welcome, little English flower 1 

To me the pledge of hope unseen : 
When sorrow would my soul o'erpower 

For joys that wrre, or mighl have Iweii. 
fU call to niind, how— fresh and green, — 

J saw thee wskiog from the dust : 
Then turn to heaven, with brow serene. 

And place in God my truiL 



I FEEL TOUR KINDNESS. 



Then on Iho rock a scant; meaaure place 
or vital flax, and turned the wheel apace. 
And turning sung. 

TuiiLY we t)ught to be grateful to tliis useful plant ! In 
yields us the linen wc wear, the paper we write upc 
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and the lace which adoros our fair country women. No- 
where can we cast our eyes, but we see evidence of its 
utility. It has lieen cultivated from time immemorial 
for the lint and tow it affords, and it was formerly the 
chief occupation of our cottagers' wives to spin this into 
yam and linen cloth. It is grown pretty generally in 
the Isle of Axholme, in Lincolnshire. Our Devonian 
bard, Carrington, mentions it in " Dartmoor," where its 
cultivation has been attempted by Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt 
and others with partial success : — 

ilOH 3»eetl7 biooQU 
Upon (he blopCB lUe szuTe-blustom'il Sua I 
How wave the gTtsty aeu of ahelteied fields, 
TiinmpbiQl o'er the solitudca iround, 
Lei« happy where the culii»alor'» \imii, 
Crenliiig, conies not- If la liim belongs 
The name of benefactor of maiitiind, 
"Who mikei Iwo blades of cheerful gran to grow 
Whera but one grew before," what meed is thine, 
Tyrwhilt, who. for the unprolilable heath, 
The lichen, anil the worth] ESI inosB, thai etBt 
Crept o'er the hill, hint round thy highland home 
A bell of generous tenlure thrown, and bade 
A tweet oasii in the deiert rjie 
Upon the traiellcr's admiring eye! 
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I SURMOUNT ALL DIFFICULTIES. 

MI88ELTOE.*' — VISCUM ALBUM. 

NAT. CLASS^ — DICOTTLEDONES ; ORDER, LORANTHEJB. 
ART. CLASS, — DICECIA; ORDER, TETRANDRIA. 

A curious plant. The leaves are obovate, lanceolate, obtuse ; the sterna 
are dichotomous ; the heads of flowers are in the axils of an upper pur 
of leaves. The whole plant is of a yellow hue. 

All your temples strow 
With laurel green, and sacred mistletoe. 

GAY. 

The misseltoe is a parasitical plant, growing chiefly on 
the summit of fruit-trees, though the proud oak some- 
times becomes its slave, and yields its own substance to 
support it. ^^ The Druids sent round their attendant 
youths with branches of the misseltoe, to announce the 
entrance of the new year;" and something like this 
custom is said still to be continued in France ; and our 
English friends, who maintain the Christmas customs 
and gambols of our ancestors, need not that we should 
remind them of the part it plays in those festivities. 
The Druids had a species of adoration for a weakness 
so superior to strength. The tyrant subjugator of the 
oak appeared to them alike formidable to men and 
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gods; and they related the following atory in support of 
their opinion : _ " One day, Balder told hia mother 
Friga, that he had dreamed he should die. Friga con- 
jured the elements — earth, air, fire, and water ; metals, 
ntaladies, animals, and serpents, that they should do no 
eril to her son ; and her conjurations were so powerful 
that nought could resist them. Balder, therefore, went 
to the combat of the gods, and fought in the midst of 
ahowers of arrows without fear. Loake, hia enemy, 
wished to know the reason ; he took the form of an old 
woman, and sought out Friga. He addressed her thus : 
' In the midst of our fight, the arrows and rocks fall on 
your son without hurting him.' 'I beheve it,' replied 
Friga, ' all those substances arc sworn lo me ; there is 
nothing in nature which can hurt him. I have obtained 
this favour from everything which has power. There is 
only one little plant that 1 cared not to ask, because it 
appeared too feeble to injure; it was growing upon the 
bark of an oak, with scarcely any root ; it lives without 
soil, and is called misseltoe.' So spake Friga. Loake 
immediately ran and found the plant, and entering the 
assembly of the gods, while they were fighting agiunst 
the invulnerable Balder (for their games are combats), 
te approached the blind Heda. ' Why,' said he, ' do 
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you not contend with the arrows of Balder?' 'I 
htind,' he answered, ' and have no arms.' Loake 
sentcd to him the niisseltoe, and Bald, ' Balder is be 
thee.' The hlind Heda discharged the arrow. 
Balder fell pierced and slain. Thus, the invuloerob 
offspring of a goddess was killed by an arrow of mi 
seltoe, shot by a blind man." Such is the ori^ of li 
reapect home by the Gauls towards this abrab.! 



I LOVE YOTJ. INFATUATION. 



I 



NAT. CLASS, — DICOTTLE] 
ART. CLASS. PEHTAX 

A gretnhDuae plsnl, evergreen 
lower* from Miy tn Scplember. 
lem ii ihrubbyj ihe spikei 



[nenlal, bEaring ineel-tcenled 
leaves ue oblong, lanceolate 
Bggregste, coiymboso. 



This evergreen trailer is a native of Peru, and bea 
beautiiiil lilac-coloured tlowera ; and) in the greenhi 
continues in bloom nearly the whole of (he year. 

The Orientals say that the perfumes of the beliotro|l 
elevate their souls towards heaven ; it is true that thi 
exhilirate us, and produce a degree of intoxicatioi 
The sensation produced hy inhaling them, may. it 
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ssid, be renewed by imagination, even though years 
have passed away after the reality was experienced. 

The Countess Eleanora, natural daughter of Christian . 
IV., king of Denmark, who became so notorious by 
the toisfortunea, crimes, and exile of Count Ulfeld, her 
husband, offers to us a strikin"; proof of the power of 
perfumes on the memory. This princess, at the age of 
thirteen, had become attached to a young man to whom ' 
she was subsequently affianced. This young man died i 
in the castle where they were making preparations for 1 
the marriage. Eleanora, in despair, wished to take a 
long last look at the object of her love; and, if alivet 
to bid a last adieu. She was conducted into the cham- 
ber where he had just expired. The body was already ; 
placed on a bier, and covered with rosemary. The 
spectacle made such a deep impression upon the 
affianced maiden, that though she afterwards exhibited 
courage equal to her misfortunes, she never could 
breathe the perfume of rosemary without falling into 
the most frightful convulsions. 

The celebrated Jussieu, while botanising in the Coi^ i 
dilleras, suddenly inhaled the most exquisite perfumes* i 
He expected to find some brilliantly -coloured flowers, [ 
but only perceived some pretty clumps of an agreeable ' 



**"ed it ft. „ ' P'acM 
*Prired „f ,1 '*«« 



INTOXICATION. 

Let cloudi ohacuie, or <]irluieis veiI, 
Her fond idoUlry ja fled ; 
Hec Ei){h> no more their iwect!! exhale. 
The loTing eye la cold and dead. 

Cnnsl thou not tiace a moral here, 
F«l>e flatterer of the proipeiDui hour! 
Let but an adierie cloud appear, 
And thou art faithlesa u the Qower I 



INTOXICATION. 



iraber, having green fl 
naked ; the herry ia flu 



tendrils round the b 



The grateful juice of the vino has been given to cheer 
the heart of man, and though, alas ! it is too often 
used as the eitciteraent to unseemly revelry, where men 
degrade themaelveB to the condition of the brutes, over 
which they were created lords, we confess we like to see 

Depending vines the ihelving citema icreen. 
With purple clusleri blushing Ihrough the green. 
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you not contend with the arrows of Balder?' 'I i 
blind,' he answered, ' and have no arms.' Loake pre- 
sented to him the misseltoe, and said, ' Balder is before 
thee.' The blind Heda discharged the arrow, aud 
Balder fell pierced and slain. Thus, the invulnerable 
offspring of a goddess was killed by an arrow of mis- 
Beltoe, shot by a blind man." Such is the origin of tbe 
respect borne by the Gauls towards this shrub. 



I LOVE YOU. INFATDATION. 



A greenhouie pUnl, eiergreen, omampntal, beuinK iweeHtented lilM 
floweri from Maj lo Sepicmbet. The leaves art oblong, lincuolate j lh« 
Item ii ihrabbj' ; the spiket numerous, aggr^ale, corjnibase- 

Tars evergreen trailer is a native of Peru, and bears 
beautiful lilac-coloured flowers ; and, in the greenboui; 
continues in bloom nearly the whole of the year. 

The Orientals my that the perfumes of the heliotrope 
elevate their souls towards heaven ; it is true that they 
exhilirate us, and produce a degree of intoxication. 
The sensation produced by inhaL'ng tbem, may, it is 
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said, be renewed by imagination, even though years 
have passed away after the reality was experienced. 

The Countess Eleanora, natural daughter of Christian 
1V„ king of Denmark, who became so notorious by 
the misfortunes, crimes, and exile of Count Ulfeld, hep 
husband, offers to us a striking proof of the power of 
perfumes on the memory. This princess, at the age of 
thirteen, had become attached to a young man to whom 
she was subsequently afBanced. This young man died 
in the caslle where they were making preparations for I 
the marriage. Elcanora, in desp^r, wished to take a 
long last look at the object of her love; and, if alive, 
to bid a last adieu. She was conducted into the cham- 
ber where he had just expired. The body was already 
placed on a bier, and covered with rosemary. The 
spectacle made such a deep impression upon the 
affianced m.-tidea, thiit though she afterwards exhibited 
courage equal to her misfortunes, she never could 
breathe the perfume of rosemary without falling into ' 
the most frightful convulsions. 

The celebrated Juasieu, while botanising in the Coi^ 
dilleras, suddenly inhaled the most exquisite perfumes. ' 
He expected to find some brilliantly -col cured flowers, ' 
hut only perceived some pretty clumps of an agreeable , 
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you not contend with the arrows of Balder?' *I am 
blind)' he answered, ^ and have no arms.' Loake pr^ 
sented to him the misseltoe, and said, * Balder is before 
thee/ The blind Heda discharged the arrow, and 
Balder fell pierced and slain. Thus, the inyolneiable 
oifspring of a goddess was killed by an arrow of mia- 
seltoe, shot by a blind man/* Such is the origin of the 
respect borne by the Gauls towards this shrub. 



I LOVE YOU. INFATUATION. 

PERUVIAN HELIOTROPE. "^ — HELIOTROFIUM PERUVIANUM. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTTLEDONKS ; ORDEK, BOKAOIN&S. 

AKT. CLASS, TENTANDRIA; ORDER, MONOOTNIA. 

A greenhouse plant, evergreen, omamcntal, bearing swect-tcented liUe 
flowers from Mav to Scptcniber. The leaves are oblong, lanceolate ; the 
stem is shrubby ; the spikes numerous, aggregate, corymboie. 

This evergreen trailer is a native of Peru, and bears 
beautiful lilac-coloured flowers ; and, in the greenhouse, 
continues in bloom nearly the whole of the year. 

The Oricntiils say that the perfumes of the heliotrope 
elevate their souls towards heaven ; it is true that they 
exliilirate us, and produce a degree of intoxication. 
The sensation ])roduced by inhaling them, may, it is 



INTOXICATION. 



>r darkncia v 



Let clouds obieure, 

Hei fond idaJatr; ]s fled ; 

Her ligliB no mote their iweeta es!l»l 

The loving eye ii cold and dead. 

e a moral here, 
Fklsc llaltetcr of the proBperoua hoiu 
Lei but an advene cloud appeu, 
And ihou art faithlcBS u the flower ) 



INTOXICATION. 



A hardy deoiduoua climber, having green flowers in June and Jul;. 
The leave; ore siimnteJ, naked ; the herrj' Is five seeded. 



tendrils mund the bowL 



The grateful juice of ttie ^inc lias been given to cheer 
the heart of inani and though, alas ! it is too of^en 
used as the excitement to unsecmiy revelry, where men 
degrade themselres to the coDdition of the brutes, over 
which they were created lords, we confess we like to see 

Depending liDet the abelving caTetns screen. 
With purple cluaten bluslung through the green. 
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you not contend with the arrows of Balder?' 
blind,' lie answered, ' and have no arms.' Loake pre- 
sented to him the misiseUoe, and said, ' Balder ts before 
thee.' The blind Heda discharged the arrow, and 
Balder fell pierced aod slain. Thus, the invulnerable 
offspring of a goddess was killed by an arrow of nuB- 
seltoe, shot by a blind man." Such is the origin of tfae 
respect borne by the Gauls towards this shrub. 



I LOTE YOC. INFATDATIOSTl 



NAT. CLA3S,- 



A grreiihousB plant, cTcrgreen, oninmental, besrinK iwept-scenteil lilac 
flowen from Maj la Sfpieiiiber. The Icavctire olilong, Unccolite : tlie 
ilem ii ahnibby i the ipilcet uiincraua, nggregite. corTmlxiac. 

This evergreen trtuler is a native of Peru, and 1 
beautiful lilac- coloured flowers; and, in the greenboi 
continues in bloom nearly the whole of the year. 

The Orienta,l8 say that the perfumes of the heliotrope 
elevate their souls towards heaven ; it is true that they 
exhilirate ue, and produce a degree of intoxication. 
The sensation produced by inhaling theni, may, it is 
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said, be renewed by imagination, even though years 
have passed away after the reality was experieneei], 

The Countess Eleanora, natural daughter of Christian 
IV., king of Denmark, who became so notorious by 
the misfortunes, crimes, and exile of Count Ulfeld, her 
husband, offers to us a striking proof of the power of 
perfumes on the memory. This princess, at the age of 
thirteen, had become attached to a young man to whom 
she was subsequently affianced. This young man died 
in the castle where they were making preparations for 
the marriage. Eleanora, in despair, wished to take a . 
long last look at the object of her love ; and, if alive^ 
to bid a last adieu. She was conducted into the cliam- 
ber where he had just expired. Tlie body was already 
placed on a bier, and covered with rosemary. The 
spectacle made such a deep impression upon the 
affianced maiden, that though she afterwards exhibited 
courage equal to her misfortunes, she never could 
breathe the perfume of rosemary without falling into 
the most frightful convulsions. 

The celebrated Jussieu, while botimising in the Cor- , 
dilleras, suddenly inhaled the most exquisite perfumes. 
He expected to find some brilliantly-coloured flowers, 
but only perceived some pretty clumps of an agreeable 
45 
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green, bearing flowers of a pale blue colour. 
approaching nearer, he observed that the flowers tumM 
gently towards the sun, which they appeared to regarj 
with reverential love. Struck with tins peculiar dispoat 
tion, he gave the plant the name of heliotrope, which I 
derived from two Greek words, signifying "sun," aiM 
" 1 turn." The learned botanist, delighted with thii 
charming acquisition, collected a quantity of the eeed^ 
and sent them to the Jardm du Roi, at Parts, where ■ 
was first cultivated in Europe. The ladies collected I 
with enthu^asm, — placed it in their richest vases-^ 
called it the flower of love, — and received with indil 
ference every bouquet in which their fevourite flowa 
was not to be found. I 

An anonymous writer has made it emblematical fl 
flattery, as it is eaid that when a cloud obscures tb 
sky, it droops its head. We would rather suppose thai 
like the lover, wliose heart is sad when absent froi 
his mistress, so the heliotrope droops because it i 
deprived of the cheering rays of the sun that it 
to adore. 

ThcrE is ■ BoHcr whose modeil eye 



L. 




INTOXICATION. 

Let clouds abidure, or dackueai vpjl, 
Bet fond idolalty ii fled ; 
Her ligha no more llieir iwrrli eshale,— 
The lotiag tye ii cold and de«l- 

( thou not (r4ce a moral here, 
F«lic flatterer of ibe prDiperous hour J 
Let bot an advene cloud appear. 
And thou art Taithlera as the fluwcr ! 



INTOXICATIOS. 



A hard; deciduaua climber, ha?ing green flowers in June and July. 
The Isaiea are ainu^ted, naked ; the berry is five aecdod. 

Uul oh t let vine* luxuriant roll 

Their blushing lendfila round Lhe bowt. 

The grateful juice of the vine lias been given to cheer 
the heart of man, and though, alas I it is too often 
used as the excitement to unseemly revelry, where men 
degrade UiemBelveB to the condition of the brutee, over 
which they were created lords, we confess we like to see 

DependiDg linea the ihelving eiverai screen, 
With purple cluilers blushing through (he green. 
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you not contend with the arrows of Balder?' 'I am 
blind,' he answered, * and have no arms.' Loake pre- 
sented to him the misseltoe, and said, ' Balder is before 
thee.' The blind Heda discharged the arrow, and 
Balder fell pierced and slain. Thus, the invulnerable 
offspring of a goddess was killed by an arrow of n 
seltoc, shot by a blind man." Such is the origin of tl 
resjwct borne by the Gauls towards this shrub. 



I LOVE TOD. INFATDATION. 



A gracnhome pUnt, eTergreen, oniainenliil, bearing iwfet-iernlwl liUc 
flowers froni May id September. The liaies ire oblong, lineeoUw i lfc« 
ntnn it ihrnbby! the spikei numeroui. nggiegale, eoiymlxMe. 

This evergreen trailer is a native of Peru, and 1 
beautiful lilac-coloured flowers ; and, in the greenboui 
continues in bloom nearly the whole of the year. 

The Orientals say that the perfumes of the heliotrope 
elevate their souls towards heaven ; it is true that they 
exhilirate us, and produce a degree uf intoxication. 
The sensation produced by inhaling them, may, it is 
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said, be renewed by imagiDation, even though years 
have passed away after the reality waa experienced. 

The Countess Eleanora, natural daughter of Christian . 
IV., king of Denmark, who became so notorious by 
the misfortunes, crimes, and exile of Count Ulfeld, her 
husband, offers to us a striking proof of the power of 
perfumes on the memory, This princess, at the age of , 
thirteen, had become attached to a young man to whom 
she was subsequently affianced. This young man died 
in the caslle where they were making preparations for I 
the marriage. Eleanora, in despair, wished to take a j 
long last look at the object of her love; and, if aJive, 
to bid a last adieu. She was conducted into the cham- 
ber where be had just expired. The body was already , 
placed on a bier, and covered with rosemary. The 
spectacle made such a deep impression upon the 
affianced maiden, that though she afterwards exhibited 
courage equal to her misfortunes, she never could 
breathe tbe perfiime of rosemary without falling into 
the most frightful convulsions. 

The celebrated Jussieu, while botanising in the Cor- 
dilleras, suddenly inhaled the most exquisite perfumes. 
He expected to 6nd some brilliantly -coloured flowers, 
but only perceived some pretty clumps of an agreeable 
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of gold, enriched with a flower of the amaranth in 
enamel} with this motto : — ** Dolce nella memoria." 

In the floral games at Toulouse, the prixe for the best 
lyrical verses is a golden amaranth. 



IMPATIENCE. 

BALSAM.*' — IMPATIEN8 NOLITANGERE. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTTLEDONE8 ; ORDER, — BALSAMINE^. 
ART. CLASS, — PENTANDRIA ; ORDER^ — MONOGTNIA. 

An ornamental annual, somewhat rare, but generally inhabiting moist 
and shady places. Its flowers are large, yellow, spotted with orange. The 
joints of the stem tumid ; leaves, orate, serrated, petiolate ; peduncles, 
solitary, many flowered. 

An East Indian species of this plant is one of the most 
beautifiil and delicate of popular annuals, and forms a 
showy cone of carnation-like flowers, finely variegated. 
It possesses the peculiar property of retaining, during 
the hottest months of summer, all its freshness and 
beauty, while many other plants are withered before 
they have flowered. It has been named Nolitangere 
and Impatiens, from the curious fact that when the 
seeds are ripe, they arc thrown with considerable force 
out of the capsules on their being slightly touched ; 
on this account it has been made the emblem of im- 
patience. The Turks use it to represent ardent love. 




ART- CLASS, ST.VOBNESIAi (1 

A bienniil weed, cotnmon iu waste places and byway siJes. The 
radioal leave* Urge, often aliglitl)' loulhed. The involiicro nidi huoked 
teilei, which fallen ihemaetve* leniciouily to clothei, Sic: iheie at' 
lomelimea glabrous, nnd faave occaalanally a coUony siibatBnae mtcrwon'n 
with Ihem. The ilowera are purple, and bloom in July and Aiiguit. 

The burdock is an iDhabitant of rond-sideB and dltcli- 
banks, and is equally common in Europe and Japan. 
When once it bas become tranEplanted into good ground, 
it is very difficult to be eradicated; every one knows 
its bristly fruit, whicb attaches itself to our clothes in an 
importunate manner. 
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introdac :d into England, tlimig'h vc know that i 
brought from Virginia to Padiia in the year 1619. Il 
was a f ineral favoQnte with our poets, who giro it a 
very d i>rpnt rlinmntpr tn thnt we have assigned to it 
in flora] le that it has been made 

the en| account of the tratiiuent 

duraUdp is between six and eevoii 

o'clock :tract the following linee 

on tbii 1 Muse : — 
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ever presenting to us its bright green foliage, and its 
scentless blossoms white as snow. The first specimen of 
this plant was brought from Candia, whence its English 
name candy-tuft. The plant is well adapted to enliven 
the sombre appearance of our evergreen plantations 
during the winter months, if not placed near the Launxs- 
tinus, which requires no aid of this kind; for that 
beautiful shrub, like the iberis, seems awake whilst the 
rest of vegetable nature sleeps. 

The warmth of our summers has very little apparent 
effect upon the candy-tufk; the gardener is frequently 
obliged to tear away the flowery veil which persists in 
concealing its seed. 

It braves all the inclemencies of winter ; and if we 
are reminded by its brilliancy of that of other flowers, 
we are less consoled for their absence, than led to regret 
their graces and sweet perfumes. 

It is doubtless by reason of its unvarying appearance 
that the eastern ladies, who first ascribed the power of 
langua<^c to flowers, have made the iberis the emblem of 
indifference. 




imtiiliil tree in Spring, putting forth itt red flowen before 
r other Itcts have beguu to bud forth Ihcir lenveri. The 
t of the \cBtet of llie almund tree are glandulitr ; llic flawera 
i inlilar}'. 



Like to >n ahnond iree, tnauot 
On top of green Sclinii, ill sh 
With hloasonit brave bedecked dniii 
Whou tender locks do tremble cvf 
At eser)' link- breath that undsr In 






Emulem of indiscretion, t.lie almond tree is the first to 
answer to the call of Spring. Nothing is more lovely 
and fresh in its appearance than this beautiful tree, 
when it appears in Ihe early days of March, covered 
wilh flowers in the midst of our groves, not yet clad 
in their summer foliage. The later frosts not unfre- 
quently destroy the too precocious germs of its fruits; 
but it is remarkahle that the beauty of its flowers, far 
from being injured, is increased in brilliancy. An ave- 
nue of almond trees, all white in the evening, struck 
with the frost in the night, will be of a rose-colour the 
following morning, and will retain this new attire for 
48 
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r falling untU tbi?* ' 



more than a montli, the flowers i 
tree is covered with verdure. 

The early appearance of the almond tree seems for- 
merly to have afforded an omen to the agriculturist. 
Dryden menliouB it as such r 

Mark well the flow 'ring ulitionds in the mrad : 
If o'drouE bloom* ihe besring bruiofaei load, 
The glebe will uiBwei to the ijItih reign ; 
Great beita will follow, and Ui^ cropi at giuo. 

Fiction gives us an affecting account of the origin of t 
almond tree; it relates, that Demophoon, the son of 
Theseus and Phajdra, when returning from tlie eicge of 
Troy, was cast by a tempest on the coasts of Thrace, 
where the beautiful Phyllis then reigned. The young 
queen welcomed the prince, and becoming enamoured of 
him, at length married him. Demophoon was recalled 
to Athens by the death of his father; but promised to 
return to his beloved Phyllis at the expiration of a 
month, and fixed tbe day. The tender Phyllis counted 
every minute during his absence, nniil the longed-for 
period arrived, Phyllis ran to the shore nine dmes; 
but, having lost all hope, she died of grief, and was 
changed into an almond tree. Demophoon returned 
three days afterwards in de8]mir; he oflered a sacrifice 
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sea-shore to appease the manes of his beloved. 
She appeared seasible of his repentance and hU return, 
for the almond tree, which enclosed her in its bark, 
blossoiD<'d instantaneously; proving by this last effort 
that death had wrought no change in her affections. 



An omainenUl deoiduous shrub, hesTing pietty tingle yellon' flmviri in 
June. The prickles uo Blrnight, ihe leavei fial or concivc. The dbIjx 
nvartj naked ind caliie, 

LuDovico Verthema tells us that, in the year 1503, 
he saw great quantities of yellow roses at Calicut, 
whence it is believed that both the single and double 
varieties were brought into Europe by the Turks, as 
Parkinson mentions that it was introduced into England 
by one Master Nicholas Lete, a worthy merchant of 
London, and a great lover of flowers, from Constanti- 
nople, which was Brat brought thither from Syria, It 
perished with I.ete, but afterwiirds otlicrs wore trans- 
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mitted to Master John de Fran guevi lie, also a merchii 
of London, and a great lover of all rare plants, i 
as flowers, from which are sprung the many varietii 
now flourishing in this kin 

It is well known that yellow is the colour of infi( 
The yellow rose also seems to appertain to the unfaithful 
in love or friendship. Water injures it; the sun s<:orches 
it J and this sociHlesa flower, which profits neither \ 
attention nor liberty, seems only to prosper when udA 
restraint. When we wish to see them in their fiill 
brilliancy, it is necesanry to incline the buds towards the 
earth and keep them in that position by force. 
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A pcrennlil looled weed, deciduous in iu hnbil, iinparCing i golden 
hue to mesdovi in June und Julj, b; ihe nbundaiivc o( i 
The oil3^ ii ipTcading : [he prduncles rounded (not tarcoiri} ; the loiTes 
■re tripBTtile. their legmenti acute, trifld, and cut ; the upper t, 

This plant contains many virulent qualities, which are 
said to affect cattle, especially sheep, and pjirlirularly 
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the root, which has the property of inflaming and 
blistering the skin. 

Shakspere mentions it as the cuckoo-flower in King 
Lear, — 

Nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the wild weeds. 

And Clare, the Northampton poet, alludes to its 
ungrateful qualities in some lines on the ^' Eternity of 
Nature : " detailing his morning's walk, he says — 

I wander out and rhyme; 
What hour the dewy morning's infancy 
Hangs on each blade of grass and every tree, 
And sprents the red thighs of the humble bee, 
Who 'gins betimes unwearied minstrelsy ; 
Who breakfasts, dines, and most divinely sups 
With every flower save golden buttercups, — 
On whose proud bosoms he will never go, 
«il But passes by with scarcely * How do ye do,' 

Since in their showy, shining, gaudy cells. 
Haply the summerfs honey never dwells. 
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twilling round and choking them up, it proved as de- 
structive as tlie wi>If to the flock. 
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The English name of daisy is derived from a Saxon 
word) meaning day's eye, in which way Ben Jonson 
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writes it; and Chaucer calls it the " eie of the daie." 
We presume that it is called day's eye, from the nature 
of its hloasom, which opens at day-break, and closee at 
sunset : 

The little daizir. that nl efening cloaca. 

The following address to the daisy is from Words- 
worth, and we think that it will excite in all minds 
agreeable reminiscences of days of childhood. 

In ;oulh bom rank tu rock I nmt, 
From hill to hill in diieonlent, 
Of pleasure high and turbulent, 

Moit pleued when moit uneMy : 
But now my own deljghli I make, — 
U; thint 11 every rill can slake. 
And gladly Nalure'i love partake 

or thee, meet daisy ! 

When Winter decks hia few giey hairi. 
Thee in (he aoanly wreath he wcara : 
Spring parti the cloudi with aoftesl airs, 

That ahc maj aim thee ; 
Whole luminei Gelds are thine hy right. 
And Autumn, melancholy wight 1 
Doth in thy crimion head delight, ^ 

When taini are on ihee. 



Thou greefat the tt«y«llcr in 

It welcomed Once thou comes 

Thau art not daunted ^ 
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And oft »lone, in nooks remote 
We meet Ihee, like a pleaiuit thought, 
When lueli are w»Qled. 

The violets iii their secret niewi. 

The flowera the hhWoq lephyri chooMj 

Proud be Ihe rose, with rains and dewa 

Her head im pearl ing ; 
Thon liy'sl with leas ambilioua name, 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame ; 
Thou nrt. indeed, by many a claim. 

The poet'a darling. 

If to a rock from rains he fly. 
Or some bright day of April's aky. 
Imprieooed by hot lunshine lie 

Near the green holly ; 
And wearily at Irngth ehould fare; 
He need but look aboiil, and Ihere 
Thou aril — a friend at hand, lo scare 

His melancholy. 

A hundred times, by rock or boner, 
Ere thus I have lain souch'd an hour, 
Hste 1 dorifed from thy sweel power 

Some steady love ; some brief delight ; 
Some memory that had lakea flight; 
Some charm of fancy, wrong or right ; 
Or stray invention. 

If stately passions in me bum. 

And one chance look lo Ihec should turn 

T drink out of an humble urn 




Tiing ray, 



The homely aympRlh; thsl faeeda 
The common life our nature breed* 
A wisdom filled to Ihe needi 
Of heaiu at leiBure. 

Wlien, UBitt 

Thea, cheerful flower 1 1113- Bpitils play 

With kindred gladneU! 
And when, at dutli, by dews opptest, 
Thou sink'st, Ihe image of thy tcsi 
Halh often eaied ray pemive hreaat 

Of carefid sadneis. 

And all day long I number yel. 
All leuoDS through, innlher dehl. 
Which I. whereier ihou art met, 
To lliee am owine ; 

A hippy gCDial inSueiice, 
Comingi one knowi not how, or whence, 
Nor whithEr going. 

Child of the yest 1 that round dust run 
Thy course, bold tovei of the nun, 
And eheetful. when the day'a begun, 

Aa morning leveret,— 
Thy long-loit praiie ihou ihilt regain. 
Dear ihalt thou be to future mcrn, 
Aa in 



; — thou, not in tain, 
Art Nature's faiourite. 

In Yorkshire this plant is called dog-daisj' ; and in 
Scotland gowani a name whicli, in that country, is also 
applied to the dandelion, hawk-weedi S:c. 

Thi' openine it<"tm. <f.-f nttb de>v. 

5U 
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We find it recorded in Milton's Comus, that 

By dimpled brook and fouuliin biiul, 

The wDod-nymphi. decked with diitira trim, 

Their mcny nmket and pulimc* keep. 
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lowing beautiiul lines by 
re quoted pretty largely 
r before: 



great world t>s, 
Ik 10 lb«t, 
l» » rtb;. 

Thou unaib nmou-pUCf 

Of nature, with thai homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace. 
Which love makes for ihee. 

Oft on the dappled turf at ease 

I lit, and play with similes, 

I.ooMc types of tilings through nil degrees, 

Thoughts of thy raising . 
And many « fnnd and idle name 
I give to thee, for praise or blame. 
As is the humour of the game. 

While I atn gaiiug- 

Or sprightly maiden, of lore's court. 
In thy limplieiiy the sport 
or all temptntions^ 
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A liltle Cfclops, with one eye. 

Staring to threaten an J defy, 

That thought camps n«il— ntiJ instati 

The beak is over. 
The ahapc nil) laniab, and behold 
A liUer shield oUli boss ot gold, 
That ipreada itaelf, loroe fairy bold, 

I see ihee glittering from afar; — 
And then thou art a pretty star; 
Not quite so fair ni many are 

In heaven above thee I 
Yet liliL- a itar, with glittering creal. 

May peace come never to his nest 
Who shall reprove Ibcc! 

Sweet flower I for by that name at list, 



My head with gladness, «nd a share 
Of Lhy meek nature • 

" Malvina, leaning o'er Fingal's tomb, tnourns for 
the valiant Oscar, and his son who died before he had 
seen the light. 

" The virgins of Morven, to calm her grief, walk 
often around her, celebratincr, by their songs, the death 
of the brave and the new-burn. 
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^^ ^ The hero is fallen,' say they ; * he is fiBdlen ! and 
the sound of his arms echoes over the plain ; diaease, 
which takes away courage; age, which dishonours he- 
roes, can no longer touch him ; he is fidlen I and the 
sound of his arms echoes over the plain I 

^^ ^ Received into the heavenly palace inhabited by bis 
ancestors, he drinks with them the cup of immortality. 
Oh ! daughter of Oscar, dry thy tears of grief; the 
hero is fallen ! he is fallen ! and the sound of his anns 
echoes over the plain.' 

'' Then, in a softer voice, they said again to her, 
^ The child who has not seen the light, has not known 
the bitterness of life ; its young soul, home on glitter- 
ing wings, arrives with the diligent Aurora in the palace 
of day. The souls of children, who have, like it, broken 
the chains of life without sorrow, reclining on golden 
clouds, present themselves, and open to it the myste- 
rious portals of Flora's cabinet There this innocent 
troop, ignorant of evil, are for ever occupied in en- 
closing, in imperceptible seeds, the flowers that blow 
in each spring; every morn they scatter these seeds 
upon the earth with the tears of Aurora ; millions of 
delicate hands enclose the rose in its bud, the grein of 
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wbeat in its folds, the vast branches of the oak in a 
angle acorn, and sometimes an entire forest in an 
invisible seed.' 

" * We have seen, oh f Malvina ! we have seen the 
infant you regret, reclining on a light mist; it ap- 
proached us, and has shed on our 6elds a harvest of 
new flowers. Look, oh Malvina ! among these flowers 
we distinguish one with a golden disk, surrounded by 
silver leaves ; a sweet tinge of crimson adorns its delicate 
rays ; waved by a gentle wind, we might call it a little 
infant playing in a green meadow. Dry thy tears, oh, 
Malvina! the hero is dead, covered with his arms ; and 
the flower of thy bosom has given a new flower to the 
hille of Cromla.' 

" The sweetness of these songs relieved Maivina's 
grief; she took her golden harp, and repeated the hymn 
of the new-born. 

'* Since that day the daughters of Morven have cou- 
eecrated the daisy to infancy ; it is, said they, the flower 
of innocence, the flower of the new-born." 

that old &touriti — the ilaiiy — bom 

By niillioni in the bslmy. vcmal morn — 
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And, in 1 CI . ail »u new. 

Might smile with wonder, and take notice too; 

Its little goliitn boeum, frilled with snow, 

Might win e'en Kve lo sloop a.lown, and show 

Her parlner, Adam, in the silk}' grass. 

The little gem, Diat smiled where pleasure was, 

And loving Eve, from Eden followed ill, 

And bloomed with sorrow, and lives smiling ilill : 

As once in Eden, under heaven's breath, 
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An oiniincnUl flimunl. besting an orange -coloured floncr from Juiib 
lo September. The lecd vesaeU nie cynibironn, all incurved, iijuTicnled. 



The niirjgold, thnt goes to bed with the > 
And Mit)i him risei xreping. 



Madame Lebih-'n, id one of her cliarraing pictures, 
has represented grief as a young man pate and lan- 
guishing; bis head appears to be bowed down by the 
weight of a garland of marjgolds. AU the world knows 
this gilded flower, which has been made the emblem of 
distress of mind ; or rather, we should say, of that in- 
quietude wbich is caused by uncertainty as to the senti- 
ments of the one we love with a peculiar affection. Tbe 
lover longs to know whether there be a reciprocal feel- 
ing m the heart of his mistress towards himself, or 
whether he has been buoying himself up with false hope. 
We verily believe that there are few who would not pre- 
fer to receive the dread intelligence that his suit is re- 
jected, than remain in this uncertain state. Anon he 
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speculatee 



I the 



' of kindness he thought i 



gave him as she passed ; for, as Byron says, 

QloBcei begi:! ogles, ogtet lighi, 

Sigbs wUheii, wishes words, and norda * lelUr, 



Who do mich thing! becau 



And then, anon, he sees her pass without a loofc,- 
without a glance, — his heart droops, and he is almol 
disposed to yield himself to despair. 

The niarygold continues in flower the whole of tbe 
year, hence its scientific name calendula. Its floirers 
open at nine o'clock in the morning, and close again at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. Like the heliotrope, it 
always turns towards the sun, following his caurse I 
east to west. 

During the months of July and August, tbe marygt 
emits small luminous sparks during the night. 
(|uality it possesses in common with the narsturtium a 
many other flowers of tlic same colour. 

The mournful signification of the marygold can 1 
modified in various ways. United with roses, it i 
emblem of the sweeter pains of love ; alone, it eJipre 
intiuietude or ennui. Woven with other flowers. 
pri-Hents the inconstant chain of life, ever good and eii 
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interwoven. In the East, a bouquet of raarygolds and 
poppies expresses this thought, " I will allay your 
pains." It is especially by these modifications that the 
Sentiment of Flowers renders the interpretation of our 
thoughts understood. 

Margaret of Orleans, maternal ancestor of Henry 
IV„ had for her device, a marygold turning towards 
the sun, with these words, " Je ne oeux suivre que lui 
geul." That virtuous princesEi wished to express by this 
device that all her thoughts and all her afFections turned 
towards Heaven, as the marygold does to the sun. 



A pereDDiiil need, round in moi«l woodt and iimrBliy placea. It flnwen 
iu July. Tbe leaQeta are equal, ovaLe. serrated at the base, lomewliat 
lobed i ftuit with the inlersticea of llie ridgea having aingTu vitlre. 

This plant is named angelica, in allusion to its agree- 
able smell and medicinal qualities. It has winged 
leaves divided into large segments ; its stalks are hollow 
and jointed, the flowers grow in an uttibel upon the 
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toj)s uf Uk> stalks, and consist ai' five leaves, succeeded 
by two large channeled seeds. Arcliangelica \a some- 
times cultivated in gardeus for its leaf-sUlka, ta he 
blancljcd and eaten as celerv> or candied with sagai- 
In Lapli und, it is used lu crown 

poets, wl; nspired by its agreeable 
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ica])!', !iinfrU-f1nnercd ; roul. lirJil} . I'luwcrs Eiiindi>nin?. drooping, white. 

TnK wood-sorrel, vulgarly called " cuckoo's bread," 
flowers very freely about Easter. This pretty little plant 
sbuts its leaves, closes its corollas, and tlie flowers hang 
pendent, and drooping from the stems at niglit- They 
sepni to yield themselves to sleep; but at the first dawn 
of day we may say that thoy are filled with joy, for they 
throwback their ienves, and expand their flowers; and 
we doubt niit it is on this account that peasants have 
said that they sing the praises of their ("reator. 
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An omamcniiil frame peieniiUI, hnving white flowets fcom January to 
March' Thyriui, faitigiate ; hcatts, r.idjnnt i leayei, roundiih heart- 
■hspid, equally tnotheil, downy beneath. 

Genius, hid under a modest appearaace, stnkes not 
the eyes of the vulgar. But if the glance of an en- 
lightened judge chances to observe itj its etreugth is 
immediately revealed, and it receives the adiuiration of 
those whose stupid indifference had not ohserved it. 
A young Dutch miller, having a taste for painting, 
amused bimiicif, in bis leisure hours, by representing 
the landscapes amidst which he lived. The mill, the 
cattle of bis master, the beautiful verdure, clouds, smoke, 
light and shade, were all pourtrayed with an exquisite 
tnith. As soon as a picture was fiuished, he took it to 
a col our -dealer, who gave him its value in materials to 
produce another. One feast-day, the innkeeper of the 
place, wishing to ornament the hall where he received 
his guests, bought two of these pictures. A celebrated 
painter stopped at his inn, and, admiring the truth of 
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the landscapes, otfered and gave a hundred florins 
that which had not cost a crown, and promised) at the 
same time, to take all the artist could produce. Thus 
the reputation of the painter was established, and his 
fortune made. Ab wise as happy, he never foi^ot bis 
dear mill; we find the representation of it in all his 
pictures, which are so many masterpieces. Who would 
believe that plants have the same fate as men, and 
they require a patron to appreciate themV 

Coltsfoot, notwithstanding its sweet smell, had re- 
mained along time unknown at the foot of Mount Pila, 
where no doubt it would still have bloomed in obscurity, 
if a learned botanist, M. Villau de Grenoble had not 
appreciated its beneficent qualities. This perfumed plant 
appears at a season when all others have disappeared. 
As the great artist eulogised the poor painter, so did 
M. Villau the humble flower ; he gave it a distinguished 
rank in his works, and since then the tussilage has been 
cultivated with care, and perfumes our brilliant salooi 



nit^M 




KEEP YOUR PROMISES. 

EvEUY year the plum-tree is covered with an immense 
quiititity of flowers, but unless traiued and pruned hy the 
hand of an able gardener of all its superfluous wood, it 
will only yield fruit once in three years. 



LASTING BEAUTY. 



— TETllADTNilitlA ; Oil 
Tergreen underihrub, bei 



-SILICULOSA. 
rBlt)" purple flower 



from Ma; to November. Tlie ileni ii thrubbj' i 
bniiched. Tbe leaf es sre IbdccoUIp, enlirc, honry. ' 
what cylinder-shaped, wUhout glands- 
Fair is the gil[}flo«er of garden swe 



The Greeks, who cherished flowers, never acquired the 
art of cultivating and improving them. Tliey simply 
planted them in the fields, and received as nature yielded 
tliem. The Romans, with the arts of Greece, also 
53 
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received a taste for flowers; and snch was tlicir jusj^ud 
for floral crowns, that they were obliged to ctrnfioe tl»«r 
use to a favoured few. These roasters of titc world 
cuhivnted nothing but violets and rosea, — the fieWs 
were cov mmed to be encroaching 

rapidly ( 

The tiornut of every dclkacy. 

TliL'ir wi the handle of tlic jtlougb. 

With thei the charge of the uii«tre» 

uf the family, cc aroinstic planta, and each 

as were useful for cu... mrjioses. At length, ihcir 

niatiiKTS became wiftcuLMi, and Charlemagne, who was 
the terror of the world, and the father of his people, 
dclijrhtcil in flowers, and recommended the culture of 
lilies, roses, ami gillyflowers. Foreign flowers were not 
iutniduccd among us till the thirteenth century. l>uring 
the crusades, Euro])can warriors brought tis many new 
ajH-'cics from Egypt and Syria, of which the monks, at 
that time Iho only able cultivators, toiik charge. Tliey 
were at lirst Ihc charm of their peaceful rctrc.its ; since 
then they are scattered over every flo«er-bcd; they are 
become the companions of our plea^ure>. -jnid a*V\ to the 
bixuries of our mall^iolls. Still tbe ruse is the queen of 
uur groves, and the lily the kinn of our vull.-y^. The 
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rosebuds are traDeient ; and the lily, though it flowers 
more tardily, passes away almost as rapidly. The gilly- 
flower — less graceful than the rose, — less superb than 
the lily, — has a splendour more durable. Constant in 
its benefits, it oflers to us, all the year, its beautiful red 
and pyramidal flowers, which always diffuse an agreeable 
odour. The 6nest gillyflowers are red ; they derive their 
name from their colour, which rivals in brilliancy the 
far-famed purple of Tyre. White, violet, and variegated 
gillyflowers have also their charms ; but since America, 
Asia, and Africa, have sent their brilliant tributes, we 
have neglected the beautiful daughter of our own cli- 
mate, so dear to our forefathers. Towards the setting 
of the sun a delightful fragrance is exhaled from this 



This beautiful flower may be said to gi-ow in our 
parterres, like a blooming and lovely beauty, who scat- 
ters health around her ; health, that chief of blessings, 
without which there can he neither happiness nor lasting 
beauty. 




All igrii t ■ rioIei-coioarcA ioaa !■ Jdbc * 

July. Pa n, toowly 



Ll'cerh ! grDUDil for a long pcrio 

but whei tor ever. On this account 

liiis been II of life> Nothiiig is min 

clinrming tlian n »vi_ em in full flower. It sceni 

Mpri'iid licfdrr our eyes like a carpet of green and violet. 
Olicritilii^d by the liusbundman, it yields hitn an abundant 
i'ni]», witbout iiiucli care ; and, wben mowed, it springs 
up iigaiii. Tbe cattle rejoice at its appearance ; it i$ a 
favourite plant witb tlic sheep; andtlie goat receives il 
nn a delicacy ; while tbe liorse also eats it with avidity. 
'I'liih preciijus gift is showered upon our favoured land 
direct from bcaven. We possess it witbout trouble,— 
riijoy il witlmiit reflection, - and «ithout gratitude. 
We fretpu'iitly |)j'cfi.'r to it a floHcr whose only merit is 
itH transient beauty- So do we ofleii leave a certain 
hii[)]iiuews, to |>ursue vain pleasures which contiuuallj 




LOTE. 



NAT, CLASS, DICOTTLEDONES J OKDEH, 

AKT. CLASS, — lOOSANDRIA ; OKBEll, — MC 

A very ornmnenta] evergreen, beating n white Do 
Augu»(. The fiowcrs are loliWry ; the involucre [wo-le 

See, rooted in the enrth, her kindly bed, 
The uneaduigered myrtle, decked wilh Ro 
BeforB the [hreahold itnnJ* tn welcome ui 



The oak has ever been consecrated to Jupiter, — the 
laurel-to Apollo, — the olive to Minerva, — and the 
myrtle to Venus. Among the ancients the myrtle was 
a great favourite, for its elegance and its sweet and 
glossy ever-green foliage. Its perfumed and delicate 
flowers seem destined to adorn the fair forehead of love, 
and are said to have been made the emblem of love, and 
dedicated to beauty, when Venua first sprang from the 
sea. We are infonned by mythological writers, that 
when the fair goddess first appeared upon the waves, 
she was preceded by the Hours, with a scarf of a thou- 
sand colours and a garland of myrtle. 

Wordsworth appropriates myrtle- wreaths to youthful 
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heads, and conjures them to drop from those of dediinfl 
years, 

Fall, ros;' garlanda. from my head ! 
Ye mjTtle-mealhi, jour fragiiQce ihed 
Around ■ younger brow I 

And Hartley Coleridge, in a paraphrase on Hora 
thus introduces the myrtle as a fit decoration for the 
brow of youth, 



N«y, mj 


mj boy— 'til not fiw me. 


Thi> itud 


oui pomp of Eaatem 


iDXurj: 


Give m« 


no varjoul garlonds,— 
With linden twine 


line 


Nor Mek 


»hen l»tcH lingering 
Tlie >olil«iy ro»e 


blows 


E.n>»( 1 


beg— add not with toiliomo paio,- 


One f.r-s 


ught biDBSom to the 


mjtUe phin. 


For .ure. 


Ihe fragmnl mjrllc bough 




Loaka acemliest 


a ihy browi 


Nor me 


ni«-ieerai, while, iind 


nieath the li 


Clon interwesoed, I qu*? the 


oay-Hine. 



At Home, the first temple dedicated to Venus i 
surrounded by groves of myrtle : and af^er the Tictoi 
that goddess achieved over Pallas and Juno, she was 
crowned witli myrtle by Cupids. Surprised one day, on 
going out of a bath, by a troop of satyrs, she took re- 
fuge behind a myrtle bush ; she also avenged herself 
with myrtle branches on the audacious Psyche, w 



dared to compare her own transitory graces to those of 
an immortal beauty. 

Although triumphs are no longer celebrated in the 
Roman capitol, the Italian ladies have preserved a very 
lively passion for this lovely shrub, preferring its odour 
to that of the most precious essences, and throwing into 
their baths water distilled from its leaves, being per- 
suaded that the tree of Venus is favourable to beauty. 
If the ancients bad that idea, —if the tree so consecrated 
to Venus were to them the tree of love, ^ — it was from the 
true analogy between its power and that of love ; for 
wherever the myrtle grows it spreads itself around, to 
the exclusion of all other shrubs. So love, once master 
of a heart, leaves no room for any other sentiment. 
Scott has borne his testimony to the universality of love : 






» Ihe ihepherd't reed i 



In l.»ll^ in gsy wlire ii .pen : 

Tn hnmleli, dances on the green : 

Lots rules the courl, Ihe camp, ihc grove, 

And men below, and lainli abote ; 

Par lore it heaven, uid heaven ii love. 




DcliioQill} faund in giavtOj j 
>\t»le ; tlie M>U> of Ihe ttijx 
Ihui the lut». The Invm ■» 



The primitive pink is simple red or wliilc, and perfumed. 
We occasionally observe where 



('ultivation lias doubled tbe petals of this favrfiirite 
flower, and procured for it an infinite variety of colour- 
ing, so that it is painted with a tliousand shades, from 
tlie delicate rose-colour to the perfect wliite : and from a 
deep red to a brilliant scarlet. In some varieties we ob- 
serve opposite colours placed togctlier on the same flower: 
the pure white is tipped with crimson, and the rose-co- 
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loured ia streaked with lively and brilliant red. We also 
see these beautiful flowers marbled, speckled, and at 
other times bisected in sucb a. manner, that the deceived 
eye leads us to imagine that the same cup contains a 
purple flower, and one of palest alabaster. Nearly as 
varied in form as in colour, the pink always preserves its 
delicious perfumes, and continually labours to shed its 
foreign costume, and renew its native attire. For tliougit 
the Land of the gardener can double and triple, and va- 
riegate its dress, it cannot render its acquired qualities 
pennanent. Thus nature has deposited in our hearts the 
germs of the most excellent sentiments. Art and society 
cultivate and develope these, embellishing, enfeebling, 
or exalting them. A variety of causes uniting, are able 
to render their effects inconstant and changeable ; but, 
in spite of the caprices, errors, and incomprehensible 
sports of the human heart, nature always brings back 
affection to its primitive simplicity. La Rochefocault 
has said, that " True love is like the apparition of spi- 
rits; all the world speaks of it, but few have seen it." 
What does the gloomy moralist mean by true love? 
Would he persuade us that it is a chimera ? Ab ! no ! 
we find 
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There I wiib the pink, which 1 

shows ikov ed away and debased 

by the arts oi nattery. 

" The ynuns rfukp of mirgiiTi<ly, grandson of Louis 
the Fifteenth, being fond of cultivating those flowers, a 
flatterer persuaded him, by substituting other pots of 
pinks for those which the prince had reared, that the 
pinks which he planted eame up and flourished in one 
night. Thus persuaded, the youthful prince believed 
that Nature obeyed his will. One night, not being able 
to sleep, he expressed a wish to get up, but was told 
it was then the middle of the night ; ' Well,' replied he, 
' I will have it be day.' " 



A limber tree, preierling a most gorgeoiii nppMrance in April bqiI 
May, with its rluBlers of while flowcrit. Tlie leaves are digitate ; the 
petals are Gve, upreailinit. 

Tais magnificent tree was originally brought from India, 
and has been naturalized in Europe for more than two 
centuries, but yet we do not sec it raise its gorgeous 
head among our forest trees. It is well suited to he an 
ornament in parks ; to adorn the castles of our nobility ; 
and to shade the residence of kings; and when tbe 
geometric style of architecture was in vogue in this 
country, a good deal was planted, as at Bushy Park, 
Canons, Castle Howard, &c. It luxuriates at the 
Tuilleries, where it rises around tbe great basin in masses 
of incomparable beauty. At the Luxembourg it spreads 
its branches in accordant pomp and splendour. 



,e .ky. 

In the beginning of spring, one rainy day is sufficient 
to cause this beautiful tree to cover itself with vorduro. 
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if it be planted alone, nothing surpasses the elegance of 
its pyramidal form, the beauty of it3 foliage, or the 
richness of its flowers, which sometimee make it appear 
as an immense lustre or chandelier, all covered with 
pearla. Fond of ostentation and richness, it covers with 
flowers the grass which it o'ersbadows, and yields to the 
idler a most delightful shade. To the poor man it is of 
little service, supplying him with nothing more than a 
light and porous timber, and a bitter fruit. Naturalists 
and physicians have attributed to this child of Asia m 
thousand good qualities which it does not jwssess. 



A bulboui- rooted pGrennial, beating large ornamental flower 
ind April. Raceme comoie, naked below; the ]»tc« entire. 

Bold oilip, and 
Tbe eronn imperial -, lilies of nil Icindi; 
The floffcr-dp-lucc being one. 

This noble flower is said to have been introduced into 
England in the time of Shakspere, who has inlroduoi 
it, as above, in his Winter's Tale. 
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On tbis family of plants modem botanists have be- 
stowed the name of Fritillaria, of which this, from its 
commanding deportment and brilliant colours, is con- 
sidered the sovereign. 

Tile lily't height bespolie cum man il, 

A tkir impeiUl llower; 
She aeetned deiigned for Flnra'k hand. 

The neeptre of her power. 

We have therefore elevated this distinguished member 
of Flora's kingdom to be the emblem of majesty, and 
the representative of power in our floral Sentiments. 



MATERNAL LOVE. 

J. J. Rousseau was ardently fond of the study of 
botany ; aad of all plants the family of mosses delighted 
him most. He would often remark that they gave an 
^r of youth and freshness to our fields, adorning nature ' 
when flowers had vanished. The stunted stems of dead 
and leafless trees are oft clad with a moBsy verdure. 
Wordsworth reminds us of thia in some lines entitled 
" The Thorn : " — 
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No Invei it hu. no tbomy poiaiU ; 
It it « mMa or knotled jmnti, 
A wretched tbing fbrlorn. 
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Like to thoso friends wliosc affection ceases not when 
misfortune assails tis, and whose kind services even in- 
gratitude cannot repel, tlie mosses, exiled from cultivated 
fields, advance towards the barren and tintilled land, 
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which they cover with their own substance, find by 
degrees transform it into a fruitful soil. In winter it is 
said that they are charged with hydrogen and carbon, so 
as to infect the aJr; but in summer, beds of moss are 
formed in the umbrageous shades of forests and planta- 
tions, where the shepherd, the lover, and the poet, are 
equally delighted to repose ; and we may add, with 
Carrington, the traveller too — 

Here travel [er rest Ihet, Tor the >un it high, 
An.! Ihou .rl old >»il we.17. ll in sweol 
To find, nt noon, a inoorlind bank like thia, 
To pre«s iti lii:<ury of mo», md bid 
The houra fleet bv on burning: wing. Awhik- 
Repoae tbou in the ahade, tbia atunled tree, 
- Grasp'd by (he choking ivy — of hia race 
The last, — has foliage yet enough lo sciecii 
Thine ardent brow i and just below, a liro<ik 
Freah from Iha ever-living apring, present* 
liF puresl crjBlnl lo Ihy lip. 

The little birds use the delicate moss in the formation 
of their nests. Is this instinct ? Yea, truly the instinct 
of maternal care, and maternal tenderness, implanted 
by nature in the ligbt-wlnged inhabitants of the air. 
Clare shall tell us of the thrush preparing her nest 

Wiibin a tbick and aprvading liawlhorn buah. 
Thai overhin^ a molehill large and' round. 
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I heurd, from morn lo morn, u merry ihrubh 
Sing himns to lunriic, and I dranb the souod 
With jo;: and, oHeo an inlmding guest, 
1 WBlched her secret toils from daj lo day — 
How iruc ahe narped the moss, to form n nest. 
And modelled il urilhin with wood «nd cUj ; 
And by Biid by. like iiesUi-bells gilt »ilh dew, 
Tiicrc Uy her ihining eggs, a« bright as flowers. 
Ink-apotted over ihella of gttenj- blue i 
And then I witneaaed, in the tunny houta, 
A brood of nature'a inimtrclB chirp and fly, 
GUd as that sunshine, and the laughing >ky. 



The squirrel also uses it in the construction of itt 
circular abode- 

The Laplanders, we are told, protect themselves from 
the rigours of winter by covering their subterraneous 
dwellings with mosa ; their numerous herds of rein-dei;r 
know no other food ; yet they yield their owners a deli- 
cious milk, a succulent flesh, and warm skins ; affording 
the poor Laplander all the benefits we derive from the 
cow, the horse, and the sheep. On the appearance of 
the aurora borealis, which cheers their long nights, the 
Laplanders assemble around poles, and celebrate, to the 
beating of the tambour, the virtues, or warlike deeds of 
their forefathers; whilst their wives are seated near 
them, cherishing, in moss cradles, their little infants 
enveloped in enninc. 
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with sorrow, — they were bowed down with afflictiot 
they " hanged their harps upon the willows, aod sat 
down and wept." Is not then the weeping ■ 

sacred emblem of melancholy ? 

My geiille hwp ! once more 1 waWeu 
The swcetsesB of th; alumbering itriin ; 

In lean our IhsL farewell was taken, 
And now in lean wc meet agaia. 

No light of joy halh o'ei thee biokeii, 
But — like those burps, whose beai'ply skill 

Of lUrery, diik as thine, hath spoken — 
Thou hang'st upon the wiUows itill. 

The weeping willow is a native of the East, ana 
greatly admired for its drooping pendulous branches, 
waving over our lakes and streams. 

Thus o'er our sCreaiDs do Easleni willows lean 
In peuaive guise ; whoM grief- iiiipirinj! ilisJe, 



It grows wild on the coast of Persia, and is common 
in China. The celebrated specimen in Pope's garden at 
Twickenham, is said to have been the first introduced 
into England ; but this we believe to be erroneous. The 
poet chanced to be present on the opening of s package 
wfaicb came from Spain and, observing that the sticks 
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had some vegetation, fancied they might produce aome- 
thing which we did not possess in England. With thia 
idea he planted a cutting, from whence sprang the parent 
tree of many of our finest and most admired specimenB. 
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Few itnow ihnl elegance of aoiU refined, 
Whose soft seaaation feeh n quicker joy 
Frani melancholy'B icenei, thin the dull pride 
or tasteless splendour and magnificence 
Can e'er aiTord. 



This charming geranium, like a melancholy Bpirit, shuns 
tlie light of day ; but it enchants those who cultivate it 
by the delightful perfumes it exhales. Its appearance ia 
sombre, though unaffected ; and, altogether, it forms a 
striking contrast to the scarlet geranium, which is the 
emblem of stupidity. 



II 



KESSAGE. 



:-m 



I It* luliit, bcuing omunenul 



Tins plant is supposed to have been named after Juno's 
attendant, because its colours are similar to those be- 
stowed on the niessenjfer of tliat goddess, by poets and 
mythological writers. 



Iris is usually portrayed as dcscenthng from a rain- 
how; aiidthe eye of heaven (Plutarch says that is the 
meaning of the word Iris) is not more variegated than 
the flower that has been honoured by her name. 
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In England there are abov6 tifty species of this plant, 
many having bulbous roots. The beautiful Iris liaa ever 
been considered to he the bearer of agreeable intelli- 
gence. 



MILD, OR SWEET DISPOSITION. 



medlcianl plant, perennml in ita duration, bearing a purptiih Rower 
ttam June to Augiut. Ths item is erect, herbaceous ; the Uaies have 
five to (even ratiier aaute lobes ; the pedunclei and petiole* are hair;. 

WIio cut up miltons by ibe bushes, and juniper roots for their meat. 

From the above passage we learn that tlie mallow was 
used for food by those nomadic tribes who have always 
pitched their tents in the desert in preference to dwel- 
ling in fixed habitations, where it would have been 
their duty to cultivate the earth in order to multiply the 
benefits of nature. 

This plant was also eaten, boiled, by the Greeks and 
Romans, and in salads, with lettuce and other vegeta- 
bles; it is Btill used by the Chinese and the Egyptians. 
56 
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It grows, naturall)', by ihc rinilcL'a ade ; and is «l 
easy culture in any common garden soil. Its appearance] 
is graceful and pleasing ; and its rosc-culouird fl 
liarraonise w'"- '•" loo-— > •>"'! '■■"nchoa, the whole plant I 



bpiiig cover 

equally asi 

flowers, 

fill. Wb 

tiile^ anu 

a])lc to the palate. ' 

its inedicinal qualities. 



red ulky down. It u I 
as to the touch. Its 
1 its rootfi are all use- I 
us juices, syrups, pa^- 1 
to faenlth, and agree- I 
used it on account of 
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i,ii. 



tcBTO! 



I [he 



cxtremily ; the iiivrtliicri?!! sprTailiiig InfitNiit). 

The flowers nf the tease! arc hrisiled wlili long sharp 
thorns, and Ihe whole plan! has an air of severity ; yet 
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it is useful and beautiful. The clothiers use it to raise 
the nap upon woollen cloths, by means of the crooked 
awns or chaffs upon the heads. 



MODESTY. 

BLUE VIOLET. *®® — VIOLA ODORATA PURPUREA. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLEDONES ; ORDER, — VIOLACE^B. 
ART. CLASS, — PENTANDRIA ; ORDER, MONOGYNIA. 

A fragrant evergreen creeper. The leaves are cordate, and, as well as 
the petioles, nearly glabrous ; the calyx leaves are obtuse ; the lateral 
petals with a hairy line; the scions, creeping. 

Violets, whose looks are like the skies. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 

This beautiful flower is known to all who have breathed 
the pure air of British fields. They could not pass aloi^g 
our hedge-rows in spring without inhaling its fragrant 
perfume, though its tiny head is so completely hid be- 
neath its humble foliage that it seldom meets the eye of 
the careless passer-by. Yet, although unheeded, 

Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
These balmy spoils. 

MILTON. 



r 
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Let u3 entreat our (Hends who would seek for 

purest and most healthy pleasures, to rise with the 
and accept the invitation of Elliot to 



and then ~ hut Howitt, in all his freshness, shall tell yt 
what delight you will meet with. — " All unexpectedly, 
in some embowered lane, you are arrested by the deli- 
cious odour of violets, those sweetest of Flora's children, 
which have furnished so many beautiful allusions to 
poets, and which are not yet exhausted ; they are li 
true friends, we do not know half their sweetness 
they hare felt the sunshine of our kindness ; and agai 
they are like the pleasures of our childhood, the earii 
and the most beautiful. In March they are seen in 
their glory — blue and white — modestly peering throuj 
their tbick-clustering leaves." 

Barry Cornwall places the violet before the rose in tl 
following lines. True it is that modesty, of 
quality it is the universal emblem, ia more to be dee 
than beauty, but we must ever acknowledge the 
the queen of flowers. 



U hal 



. eeeni u though Love 
m it bU hii odnrous » 
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For though the roie hai tnore pertuming power 

The tiolet (hiply 'ciiuie 'lii ihnoat IubI. 
And takes UB lo mucli Iruuble to discover), 
Slands flrit with moat, but alwiiji with b lover. 

It ia interesting to notice how widely the violet ie 
distributed over the blooming world. They spring at 
the foot of the Alps, and bloom on the very sunmiit of 
the Allegliatiiea ; — their sweets are bonie upon the 
spicy gales of Araby the blest ; and they put forth their 
cerulean flowers in the Persian gardens of roses. Hum- 
boldt gathered them in the valleys of the Amazon, and 
on the sides of the lofty Andes. The most lovely 
flowers are the most simple, and plainly the favourites of 
nature, for they are the most widely difi'used. 

It was a thought, as delicate as it was beautiful, which 
suggested the modest violet as a poetical reward. A 
golden violet was announced as the prize to he decreed 
to the author of the best poem in the Provencal language, 
in 1324. 

And in that goldi?n vaae wu set 
The prize — ihc golden violet. 




MOURNING. 



An orniimental Gvsrgreen tree. Tbe braachn an quadru 
leaves imbricate in four rown. blunt, approximate, codtcxi li 
tubglobou — (be icdea, unanDed ; the bruichea are iCnight. 

The maumfiil cTpresa ritea roond, 
I'nperinK from the burial ground. 



The cypress is the univeraal emblem of mourning, 
and is the funeral tree of tlie EaBtern world, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea; it is also dedicated to 
the dead, from Mazanderan to Constantinople, as well 
as to the utmost bounds of China's fruitfiil shores. 

Ovid gives us a traditionary account of the mournful 
origin of the cypress-tree, and we always find it devoted 
to mournful thoughts, or sad solemnities- Cyparissus, 
son of Telephus of Cea, was beloved by Apollo. Having 
killed the favourite stag of his friend, he grieved, pined, 
and, dying, was changed by Apollo into a cypress-tree. 
Calmct describes it to be a tall, straight tree, having 
bitter leaves. The shade and smell were said to be 
dangerous; hence the Romans looked on It as n fatal 
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tree, and made use of it at funeraJs. It is an evergreen ; 
the wood is heavy, of rather a fragrant smell, — ie not 
liable to be attacked by insects, and does not speedily 
decay. Shakspere saya that cypress is the emblem of 
mourning; and we are told by Irving that, in Latiiun, 
on the decease of any person, a branch of cypress was 
placed before the door. It is strictly the " sorrowing- 
tree J " nor do we ask with Prior, 

Whj duel the cjpreas flourish in [he ahodc ? 

for there is scarcely any poet who does not write of it 
in mournful sadneas. Spenser records it as " the cypress 
funeral ; " and Miss Landon observes, 



And again, 



Weeping like 
And Byron asks, 



Viih cypress branches hasl Ihoii ureatbed lb; bonen 



Mournful aa is the wTeath, we find it bestowed, a sad 
memorial, by the hand of friendship : — 



THE SENTIMENT OF 


FLOWEHS. 


0-er ruined .hrinw »nd sUent tombs, 
ITie weeping cyprcii ipreiids iu gloonm, 

WbiUt Dlher sbrubt la glidueu blow. 
And fliny npon the psMing wind 


Theii * ■ 
Ana t 1 


iopingl«t 
,m «nd pirf. 



«i 



In Torkey, the custom mting tiio cypress-tree 

over the tombs of departed friends is still religiously 
adhered to ; and in performing' this duty they are careful 
to select the upright variety, as they suppose it to in- 
dicate thiit the soul of their friend has ascended to the 
regions of bliss. 

Peace to the dust that in silence reposes 

llencnlli tlie dark shndcs of cypress and yew : 

Let spring deck tlic spot ivilh her cailicsl roses. 
And he.iv»ii wash their leaves iiith its lioliest dew. 



THE SENTIMENT Of FLOWERS. 



closely resemblos the epring-safTron, \s seen in blooH 
amid the verdure of our n]eado>vs. It is the autumnal 
colchicum ; and though like the Bpriug-saffron in ap- 
pearance, how unlike in its import ! the former brings 
us joy and hope, while the latter announces the speedy 
termination of the bright and lovely days of summer. 

The ancients believed that, coming from the fields 
Colchis, it owed its birth to some drops of the magic 
liquor Medea is said to have prepared, in order to 
restore the aged jEson to the vigour of youth. This 
fabulous origin led many to suppose, for a long period, 
that the plant was a sure preservative against all manner 
of diseases. The Swiss encircle the necks of their 
children with this flower, and believe that they protect 
them from every evil. The false opinion of the 
vellous virtues of tliis plant has misled the wisest mt 
and it required all the experience of Haller to disa] 
the vain superstitions of the ignorant. 

The flower has neither leaves nor stalks. A long 
tube, white as ivory, is its only support ; the flowers die 
off in October, and leave no external appearance of 
seeds. " These lie buried all the winter within the 
bulb; in spring they grow up on a fruit-£ 
ripe about the time of hay-hnrvcst." " As this plai 
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8 late in tbe year, and probably would not have 
time to ripen its seeds before winter, Providence has bo 
framed its structure, that it may be performed at a depth 
within the earth, out of the reach of the usual effects of 
frost ; and as seeds buried at such a deptli are knowu not 
to vegetate, a no less admirable provision ia made to 
raise them above tbe surface when they are perfected, 
and to sow them at a proper season." It thus mingles 
itB fruits with the flowers of spring, and its flowers with 
the fruits of autumn ; at all times the lambs shun it, and 
the young shepherdess becomes melancholy at the sight 
of it ; so the melancholy-hearted oft weaves a wreath of 
its pale blue flowers, consecrating it to the memory of 
happy days which have fled to return no more. 



m REGRETS FOLLOW YOU TO THE GRAVE. 



An rvcrgreca heibaoeouB pUnt, peiennial, omunenUl, buring yellow 
Boffen in May and June. The item ji Itify ; tha le«¥M nrs thne- 
HK atriftled. 

The yellow and white species of this elegant plant are 




old inhabitants of our gardens, are of very easy cultuniMi 
and increase rapidly. The latter species covers immense 
tracts of land in Apulia, and affords very good nourish- 
ment to the eheep. It was aacred to Proserpine, and 
anciently used in funeral ceremonies; and it was believed 
that, beyond the Acheron, the shades of the departed 
walked in vast meadows of Asphodel, where they draok 
the waters of oblivion. 




An ornameiiliil and economical eietgretn 
nile and solilarj', oblong i flowers, uillary; 
edge ; Ilic bruichea are ingulu. 

'IVan [hat deliglilful 
Full flowered, and vi. 
Along ihc copsea nir 

Thehe are many useful species of this beautiful plant. 
" The broom " says Mr. Martyn, " converts the most 
barren spot into an odoriferous gardijn." Wordswort 
notices it in the following natural and beautiful lines :-^ 
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On me such beauty summer pours, 

That I am covered o'er with flowers; 

And when the frost is in the sky, 

My branches are so fresh and gay, 

That you might look at me and say, 

This plant can never die. 

The butterfly, all green and gold, 

To me hath often flown, 

Here in my blossoms to behold 

Wingi lovely as bis own. 

Hums introduces the yellow broom in his Caledonia. 

Thfir groves of sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 
Where bright beaming summers exalt the perfume; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o* green breckan, 
Wi' the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom. 

It is said, that when Linnaeus came to England in 
1 7;36, he was so much delighted with the golden bloom 
of the furze, which he saw for the first time on tbe com- 
mons near London, that he fell on his knees enraptured 
at the sight. 

The Spanish broom is cultivated with us for the 
beauty and perfume of its flowers. It approaches nearer 
to the size of a tree than a shrub, and continuing in 
blossom from July to October, it is a great enlivener of 
our gardens, which at the latter season are but scantily 
provided with gay flowers. 

HI 
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Cowper has, nitb many other fine plants, abo noticed ] 
the broom : — 

HjpericoQi, Ml bloom, » ihick ft »w«io 
Of flowers, '■'- '■" -i-'>-: — >iet alender »di. 

That scsrce larton too. 

Though lei i<] think bewl 

Willi blml e e«ery »p™j -. 

Allhei, wiln t. le braam, 

Yellow i; luJIoyed, 



Sweet blooms gel 



There arc several species of this hcHutit'ul jilant which 
open only at night. They are chiefly native* of hot 



Ad unaRnotiTS plaut, The flavren we twin axiU&rjr ; the tower leatM 1 
■re ternate, Unneolale, aerrate ; ttie bruieliea tpiaj, lilltnu. 

Tms is called ononia, from onai, an ass, because assea I 

only feed upon this prickly plant. " It was formerly | 

very troublesome in corn fields, on account of its long I 

ligneous roots obstructing the progress of the plough, | 
and its thorny branches the harrow;" and on this t 

count it has been made the emblem of obstacle : " but | 

in all properly cultivated lands the plant has disap- J 
peared." 



ORNAMENT. 



A limber tree, commou in woodi and hedges ; rellier unsll. The 
leave!, which are bcBUtifullj pUiled wliun young, are ovate or anbcordale, 
doubly Mrraled, scute i niid the veins of the leases arc somewhat hairy. 
The seales uf the fruit are oblong, icrratcd, with two smaller lateral li 

The introduction of so many exotic sbruhs and trees I 
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within llie* last century lias banished some of our natii 
plants from the grove, while fushion has 
moved the hornbeam, of which the labyrioth, the 
the alleys, the verdant galleries, arcades, porticoes, 
arches of our forefathers were made. 

The French have made it the emblem of oman 
from the splendid effect produced by its judicious ti 
iiig in the hands of Lc Notre, in the gardens of 
sailles. " These gardens," says Mr. Philips, " wbi 
cost Louis the Fourteenth between eight and 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, arc well calculated 
to display courtly pomp, and that kind of magnificent 
revelry, which this monarch indulged in. But to 
this heavy grandeur appears more gloomy than 
thickest forests, except when the alleys and walks are 
crowded with company, and the water-works are in full 
action. Then every beholder must be struck with the 
splendour of the scene, which the dre^ of the French 
ladies is particularly calculated to improve ; for the 
gaiety of tlieir costume relieves the sombre appearance 
of the trained hornbeam and clipped elm. Their light 
gauze, gay ribands, feathers and fluwers, substitute 
blos»wnis; for, whilst one ecenis to display a basket 
roses on her head, others carry nodding thyrsuses 
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lilac, or waving laburnum ; and with the mixture of 
poppies, nasturtiums, and sunflowers, with which they 
are bedecked, you forget that the trees are without 
blossom, for here you see the gay ranks of scarlet sol- 
diers, and there files of green elms; here wave the 
winged leaves of the acacia, there bows the no less 
pliable head of the courtier ; here dances the jet-d'eau 
in air, there drops to the earth the well-taught curt- 
seying belle i here monsters spout out water to cool the 
air, while flattery as abundantly sends forth her streams 
to refresh the vain. In one spot we see the proud officer 
flaunting round the brazen image of Venus, whilst the 
oppo»te angle shows the sentimental dame reclining on 
the pedestal of Mars, or Jupiter. Agricola, a German 
author, eays this scene gave him a foretaste of Paradise." 



ORACLE. 



A wwd, common in meadowi and piilureB, bearing a yellow fiowi 
throughout the summer. The outer scales of llie involucre are bent bad 
the leavei are run«iiiste, gUbroui, toothed. 

LtKNJBUS has given the dandelion a deserved place ii 
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age which is moat confrenial to love, it is not well for 
our peace that we should too rudely diaperse the pleasing 
illusions which embellish lite. 

Miss Landon wrote some very beautiful lines on see- 
ing an illustration of the garden scene in Goethe's 
Faust, where Margaret plucks a starlike flower to divine 
the real sentlraenta of her lover. They are called 
" The Decision of the Flower." 

And nith Eculct poppies atound likti a bower. 

The mnidcn found her myitit flower ; 

•■ Now, gtnlle flower. 1 pray ihec loll 

If mjr lovei loies me, and loves me well : 

So may tiie Eill of Uie moniing dew 

Keep the nm bvm Ikding thy tendn blue. 

Now I number Ihe leaoci for iny lol — 

He love, not— hi! lorn me— he loves me nol- 

He lovei me. — jet, thou Usl leif, yen — 

I'll pluck tlice not, for that Inst sweet gue» ! 

He lovea me 1 " " Yei," s dent voice sighed, 

And her lover ttauds by Mugaret's side. 




I 



A insdicinal perennial, bearing s pink flower fTom Milj Id Spptembei, 
common in moiit mcadors. Tlie item is simple with one spike ; the 
leaies arc Dtite, vivcd, the ridical nnet tspeting into t, foetitilk. 

This has been made the emblem of patience because of ■ 

its name. It is often substituted in Lancasbtre for 

greens ; and in the north of England, wbere it is known 

by the name of Easter giant, its young shoots were I 

formerly eaten in herb puddings. 



PEACE. 
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This Irce has been celebrated in all ages as the houn>l 
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teoua gift of Heaven, and as tlie emblem of peace and 
plenty. Peace — wisdom — concord— clomencj — joy — 

and the graces, have ever been crowned with olive. 

Tiie dove sent out of the ark by Noah, to ascertain if 
the waters were assuaged, returned, bearing a branch 
of olive, a grateful symbol of that rest which Heaven 
was about to restore to the earth. 



PERFECT EXCELLENCE. 



An eiergreeii herbaceous pliuit, perennial, bearing ■□ agreealile fruit. 
The eal^x of the fruit ii rcflrxed ; Uie hairs of the peduncleg are nidely 
■preadlng ; Ihoie of the pedicels close prested, lillc;. 

An illustrious French writer conceived the design of 
compiling a general history of nature, in imitation of 
the ancients, and of some modems. A strawberry 
plant, which chanced to grow by his window, dissuaded 
him from this de^gn. On minutely observing it, he 
discovered so much to learn and to admire, that he felt 
convinced that the study of a single plant, with ita 
habits, would suffice to employ the lives of many learned 




He tlicrefore abandoned bis design and the & 
bitiouB title he had selected, and gave to his work the 
simple title, " Studies from Nature." In this book, 
wlitch is worthy of Pliny or of Plato, we find the 
best history of the strawberry. This humble plaut 
delights to grow in our woods, and to cover their 
borders with delicious fruit, which is the property 
of any one who chooses to gather it It is a charm- 
ing gift, that nature has withdrawn from the operation 
of those laws which render property esclusive: — this 
she is pleased to bestow on all her children. 

The flowers of the strawberry form pretty bouquets ; 
hut what barbarous liands would wish to gather Ihem, 
. and so destroy the promised fruit ? Let us hear Wonj 
worth's plea for the Strawberry Blossom. 

Tint is 1 work of irute ind ruin — 
Do u Chutei and I ore doing ! 
Stiiwbi'trr bloisomt, one and all, 
We mmt spare Ihein, — here are mal 
Look at it, — the floner ia ■mail, 
Smalt and lov. Ihougli fair as any ; 
Do not loucli ill — >uTnmera two 
I am older, Anne, than you. 



■ many aa you c 



d (lie Euckoo-fluvcr : 



Make your bed «nd make your bower ; 
Fill your Up Mid fill jour bosom ; 
Only spue the (trinben? blossom. 

Piiniroiei, the spring may love them,— 
Sominer knows but little of them. 
TioletB, a barrcQ kind, 
Withered on the ground must liei 
Dusiea leave no fhiit behind. 
When the pretty flowerets die ; 
Pluck them, and Bnother year 
As muy will be growing here. 



God has given a kindlier power 
To Che hvoured strawberry flower, 
n the iDonthi or spring are fled, 



Hither 



HBlk; 



Lurking berries, ripe and red. 
Then will bang ou every stalk. 
Each within its Icnfy bower; 
And for that promise spare the I 



It 19, however] most delightful to find the fruit of tbe 
strawberry, at all seasons of the yeaf) amid the glaciers 
of the lofty Alps. When the sun-burnt traveller, oj^ 
pressed with fatigue upon those rocks, which are as old 
as the world, — in the midst of those forests, half 1 
destroyed hy avalanches, — vainly seeks a hut to rest j 
his weary limbs, or a fountain to refresh himself — un- J 
expectedly he sees, emerging from the midst of the | 
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roclts, troops of young girls, advancing toward hirf* 
with baskets of perfumed strawberries; they appear on 
all the heights above, and in every dell below. It seems 
as though each rock and each tree were kept by one of 
these nymphs, as placed by Tasso at the gate of the 
enchanted gardens of Annlda. As seducing, though 
less dangerous, the young Swiss peasants, in offering 
tbeir charming baskets to the traveller, instead of re- 
tarding his progress, give him strength to pursue his 
journey. The strawberry has the property of not under- 
going the acetous fermentation in the stomach. Tlie 
learned Linnseus was cured of frequent attacks of gout 
by the use of strawberries. This fruit, it is said, has 
often restored to health patients given over by every 
physician. They will compose a thousand delicious 
sherbets, they are the delight of our tables and the 
luxury' of our rural feasts. Every where these charming 
berries, which dispute in freshness and in perfume the 
buds of the most beautiful flowers, please the sight, 
the taste, and the smell. Yet there are some un- 
fortunate enough to hate strawberries, and to swoon 
at the sight of a rose. Ought it to astonish us, since 
we see certain persons grow pale at the relation of 
a good action, as if the Inspiration of virtue were it 
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reproach to them I Happilyi these aad ciiceptionB 
take nothing from the charm of virtue, — from the 
beauty of the rose, — nor from the perfect excellence 
of the most charming of fruits. 



PERFIDY. 



An omamental evergreen ihnib, bearing > while flnwer in April and 
Mijr. The Bowers ire neemme ; the leavei eTcrgreen, with two glandi 
It ibe back. 

In the environs of Trebizond, on the borders of the 
Black Sea, we find the treacherous laurel growing natu- 
rally. It conceals uader its sweet and brilliant Verdure 
the most deadly poison we are acquainted with. In 
winter it adorns our groves; and is loaded in the spring 
with numerous pyramids of white flowers, which are 
succeeded by a black fruit, resembling small cherries; 
its flowers, fruit, and leaves, have the taste and smell 
of the almond. It is related that a tender mother, 
on the birth-dny of one of her children, wishing to pre- 
64 
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pare something nice for her family, threw some pom 
of suf^ar and a handful of almond-laurel leaves into a 
cauldron of boiling milk. At the prospect of the ap. 
proaching feast, an innocent joy sparkled in every eye. 
O surprise ! Scarcely had they tasted the £atal dish, 
when every countenance changed, their hmr became 
erect, their breathing quickened, a thousand confused 
noises issued from their chests, a horrible fury poEsessed, 
agitated, and disordered their senses. The desolate 
mother wished to call for succour ; but, seized with the 
same disease, she partook of the insensible delirium, for 
which she could offer no remedy. Calm sleep at length 
relieved them from this sad inebriation. But what were 
the feelings of the poor mother, when informed on the 
morrow, that she had given to her children a poison as 
fatal as that of the viper ! This poison, concentrated in 
the distilled water, or the essential oil of the almond- 
laurel, is so violent, that it is sufficient, when it comes 
in contact with the slightest wound, to kill the most 
robust man. Tlie sale of this deadly poison is strictly 
forbidden in Italy ; yet, notwithstanding, some greedy 
distillers have sold it under the name of extract of 
bitter almonds. Wc should therefore caution all persona 
against its use. It was formerly niucli used to give a 
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flavour to puddings, custards, &c. ; but this practice 
is much leas irequent since it has been ascertained to 
be so poisonous in its effects. 



PlEASrRE WITHOUT ALLOT. 



Tbe rose Ihit hai1> tho morning. 

An-ayed in nil iU mecu. 
It> mouy couch adorning. 

The Biin cdamoured meets. 

The elegant moss-rose is commonly supposed to be tlie j 
offspring of the Provence rose, though some consider it j 
to belong to the family of hundred-leaved roses. It has J 
ever been made the emblem of perfect joy ; Miltoa i 
mentions it as "without thorn, the rose;" and 
anonymous writer has sung of it in that character. 

Oh I I love the aweel-blooming, ihc pretly mosa-roie, 
"Tn the type of true pltnsure, nnd perfeoted joy ; 

Oh I t envy each jniecl that dnrea to repaee 
'MiiUt il» leatM. or among it« soft beauties lo (oy. 
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I lore the iweet lilj, lo pure and m> file. 
With a boiom oi tur u Ihe neH-rallnti mona ; 

II et luiariuit odoun she ipreads through tbe ib1«, 
Yet e'en she muit yield to my ptelly nio»s-ro*e. 

Oh '. I laie the gay heut's-ease, and violet blue. 

The !un-flower and blue- bell, etch floweret thil blOKj, 
The Gr-lrec, ttie pine-uce, acacia, and yen, 

Yet e'en lhe»« mu«l yield to my pretty mon-nise. 

Ye«, I love my moaa-roK, for it ne'er had ■ thorn, 
'Tis the type of life's pleaaurea, unraii'd «ilh iU woea! 

'Til more gay, ami more bright, than the opening morn — 
Yes. all things must yield to my pretty mnsi-roie. 



PLATONIC LOVE. 



A limber trci 
pinnated, nith ai 



-DlADBLPHtA 






iwered pedicels; the lcli»e» are 
ire spiny ; the podi imoMh. 



The savages of America have consecrated the acacia to 
the genius of chaste love ; their bows are made from the 
incorruptible wood of this tree, their arrows are armed 
with one of its thoraa. These fierce children of the 
desert, whom nothing can subdue, conceive a sentiment 
full of delicacy ; perhaps what they arc unable to exprea» w 
by words, but they understand the sentiment by i 
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expression of a branch of blooming acacia. The young 
savage, like the city coquette, understands this seductive 
language, and receives, blushing, the homage of him 
who has won her heart by respect and by love. 

It is not more than a century since the forestti of 
Canada yielded us this beautiful tree. The botanist 
Robin, who first brought it us, gave it his name. The 
acacia, when spreading its light shade in our groves, 
with its scented Sowers, and sweet and fresh verdure, 
seems to prolong the spring. The nightingale loves 
to confide its nest to this new inhabitant of our climate; 
the lovely bird, assured by the long and strong thorns 
which protect its family, sometimes descends upon the 
lowest branches of the tree, as if to make its ravishing 
notes the better heard. 

The acacia has been made the emblem of domestic 
beauty by an anonymous writer, who thus speaks of it: — 
" Tints of the white, the golden, and the red rose, are 
beautifully intermingled in the rich blossoms of the 
acacia. It is found in the most retired places, and it 
blooms the fairest in the closeness of its own foliage- 
It loves the mossy rock and the solitary grove, and pines 
away in the gay garden and crowded imrterre. Nour-. 
mahal sings, 
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Our rocki are roug^, bat, irejlitig then, 

The »<;»cU wines het y.-How hiir. 
LddcIj anil iweel, not loired Ihe Iru 
For flanenng in ■ vildeneu— 
Then conie — thy Arab nuid will be 
The loved and tone acacia irte. 

There could be no fitter emblem of a beautiful ' 
flourishing in the retirement of her home, secluded from 
the vanities of 'crowded life,' and adorning with 
bloom the abode of domestic affection." 



PLEASANTRY. 

lENTLE. — HELI9SA OCFIClMALIt. 



The scientific name of this plant is Melissa, whtcb !s 
synonymous with the Greek word for bee, being derived 
from (xlXi, honey, which is sought for in these flowers 
with avidity. "The recent plant has the agreeable 
odour of lemons." "It was formeriy prized as a corro- 
borant in hypochondriacal and nervous afl'ections.'" It 



IB on account of the soothing qiialiUes of the waters 
(listilled from this plant that it has been niadi: the ! 
emblem of pleasantry. 



EOLAKTIIil, O 



tnled, h»irv, plaiiduloBe beneslh, mostly rounded at this base -. the ealyi, 
scgiDmle, and pinnie are elongated, pertislEni ; the jiriniordii 

O'er 'Canopied with luacious woodbine. 
With sHeet tniKk-rnaeB, and with eglantine. 

TuE eglantine, or wild-briar-rose, more commonly called I 
sweet-briar, has ever been considered the poet's flower. 
It is not loved for its fair delicate blossoms only; but its 
fragrant leaves, which perfume the breeze of dewy morn, 
and the soft breath of eve, entitle it to its frequent 
associatioii with the woodbine or honeysuckle. 
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Yonder is a girl who lingpii 
Where wild honojBOclde groiia. 
Mingled iridi th« biUr-TOSC< 



I 



Bums says, " ' 
among wliicli are 
wild-briar- roM 
thom." 



— I rite flowers in spring, 
liey, the harebell, tlie 
I and tlic hoary-lim 



The fragrance exh; sweet-briar, eepecielly 

after a gentle shower, is so ngrceaMe and refresliinf;, 
tliul we do not think it can lie too tliieklj planted amidst 
our plantations and thlckcis. Drydcn, from Chaucer, 
thus celehrates its delightful fragrance : — 

A SA'pclcr epot on carlli vns ncvor found: 

1 lookci, and luoked. .iiid Blill «itl. new d.1i(;hl : 

Siicli y>y my soul, siicli plonsiircs filled my sigh! ; 



I 
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PREFERENCE. 

APPLE BLOSSOM.*** — PYRU8 MALUS. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLKDONES; ORDER, ROSACEA. 

AKT. CLASS, — ICOSANDRIA ; ORDER, — MONOGYNIA. 

The blossom figured is that of the wild apple tree, whose leaves are 
ovate, acute, serrated ; the flowers are in a sessile umbel ; the styles 
combined below ; the fruit, globose. 

What virgin's cheek 
Can match this apple-bloom? 

ELLIOTT. 

What is more enchanting to the lover of nature than 
the apple-tree, when clad with its beautiful bloom in the 
early Spring? and the more, that they hold forth 
the promise of an abundance of delicious fruit. The 
apple-bloom is indeed a charming flower, and by some 
is preferred before the rose. 



GCy 



h 



PREFERENCE. 



SCENTKO OCHAMIDH.'" — rELARGOXIUU CAPITATUM. 



An onumentil CTergTeen under shrub, beirjog a puiple rote-teentrd 
flonet from April to August The leavts »re coriUle, lobed, wsry, ioftlj 
villous, toothed ; the stipulei broad cordate ; the stemi diSiise. 

Of the geranium there are many species ; some droop- 
ing, others brilliant, some perfumed, and otbers again 
inodorouB. That which emits a rose-hke odour is dis- 
tinguished by the softness of its leaves, its sweet odour, 

and the beauty of its purple 6owera. 



NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLEDONE! 



An omatnental annual. The leaves aie namra, UncMlstc, sintui 
toolhlelted i the Hem i* le>^ i the pedoDclEi are filifomi. 



The French have named this flower souei pluviatiUt 
and in England it is distinguished by the name of 
pluvialU, because of its flowers closing on the approach 
of rain. It constantly opens at seven o'clock in the 
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morning, and remains so until four p. m., if the weather 
be dry. If it does not open, or if it cloae before the 
usual hour, we may be sure that there will be rain 
ere nightfall. 



An ornamenta] pl&Dt, deeiduona in ill bnbil, and pCMunia] in ttl dot**' 1 
tion ; cammon in meadoni. T)ie lenres are iciltcred, lineu-luioeolati^. I 
veiiitrd, glnbtoUB ; (he flowars ire irirgular, Bubipicite; Btomeiu declined. 
It bears i purple flovir in July and Auguat. 

This beautiful plant which flourishes by the water's ' 
side, seems to take pleasure in admiring itself in the 
crystal stream. For this reason it is compared to a . 
vain woman, proud of her own charms. Mr. Loudon ' 
gays that it is a thriving plant, and will grow anywhere^ : 
under llie drip uf trees, and in smoky cities, parks, &c.,i 
and is very ahowy when in flower. 
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FRESUHPnON. ^^1 


«NAP BKAUON.I"— Aurinni 


^H 


SAT. LL*SS, — Die. 


KU,— KCMUPiIO[.«KlirM^^^| 


AUT. CLASS,— 1 


<«, — A.S(I IOH?KKUA. ^^^1 




-i m 


All tvergtBMi plwHb . 


d: ottea tomd on uM mUii 1 


bearing jiink, mmtOm 




Tlic leave, .n l.neeokl 1 


r the bcanche* oppo^Ic : th.: 1 


flowers, .jillwdi Iheug 


Mte, olilu»e. 


The flowers of t 


are soDietinies ol' su 


vivid fi acarlet colour th. 


nnot look upon ihem 


witli a fixed eye. We have iimi 


Dduced them into our 



jzardciis on awouiit of their beauty; but frequently, like 
the ijresunipluous, it is so importuiiatf in sprcadiuy: it^flf 
that we arc obliged to banish it for ever. 






Iiliiiii tree, ami ju'oducvt 
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a fruit which has the appearance of a very heuutiful 
cherry. This fruit contains a faint juice, bo dieagree- 
able, that even birds refuse to eat it. 



PROMPTITUDE. 



-DICOTTLEDONE! 



An Dmamenlal anliunl, bearing ilriped flowers fioin May to Nulember. 
T)ie slum ia liecbaceoui, erect, lirancbed; the leaves aie lanceolate, blunt, 1 
honry ; the pods aubcjlmdrical, without glands. * I 

This is a most valuable variety of the stock, for no : 

sooner is the seed sown than it germinates, and after J 

forty days it is seen loaded with flowers. These are I 

very transient In their duration, and if we wish to J 

have them throughout the summer season, we must | 

sow them at three different periods, at intervjile ofJ 

about a month from each other. Nothing has more 1 

of freslmess or variety than the shades of lilac, roso- J 

H colour, and white, which are observed on these flowers;, 

H they also diffuse a> charming odour. 




A very UKful limber e ovale, gl»bn>ii«, otwoletehr 

Iciiutc, their DMrgins cL 



The beech may perhaps arded as llio rival of 

the oak, fVom the beanty sf its pro]>ortions and tb« 

utility of its wood; it will grow cMTywlicro, thoujrli 
it seems to prefer a clialky soil, and thrives so rapidly 
that it is prove i-hi ally said it ni.iy \w seen to prosper. 



PROHIBITION. 



All iiriia mental shrub, bcnrs n wliitc (loMcr iti Julv^ is lr..iT„iiily 
planted fnr fences. The leaves are elliplico-laiicfolale ; llu' p.iiiie|,s 
conifi^bcl. llertics Mack. rIoIkkp. 

" Tins uHtivn sliruh," says Mr. I'liillii)^, "is otic of 
tin- i)rfttiest oni.iiiioiit.s of our liodj."'-rntts. wj.icli it 
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continueB to embellish for a lougcr period than inost 
other plants; for although it is deciduous, the leaves 
seldom fall until thrust off by those of the succeeding 
spring. And its spike-formed thyrsi of white monopc- 
talous flowers, which in shape resemble those of the 
lilac in minature," agreeably perfume the hedges 
during the months of May and June ; while its " deep 
purple shining berries garnish the spray of this shrub 
during the whole winter, affording food to the bulfinch 
nnd thrush, and a 

Fit dwelling fgr Ihe fei.iJ.Er'd Ihrong, , 

Who pay itipir quit-renlJ with a Bong. 



" Why," said a young mother of a family to the 
pastor of the village, "why did you not plant a strong 
palisade of thorns in the place of this hedge of flower- 
ing privet which surrounds your garden?" The pastor 
replied, " When you prohihit your son from joining 
in dangerous pleasures, the prohibitiou issues from your 
lips with a tender smile ; your look caresses him ; and, 
if he murmur, your maternal hand offers him a toy to | 
console him ; so the pastor's hedge ought not to injure, 
but while it keeps off those who would intrude, it should 
offer flowers though it repels thorn." 





SEBVICt-TBEE. 



A fruit irci, growing in maist woods. Flowen, which ate white, in 
Ma;. Thv leaves are pintnted, down; brneith; Ihe lufleti semtd 
upwirdai floncn pwicledi Tniit obavate, membling a imall pear, and 
ia about an inch long. 



October is drawn in a 
hand a Imakct or scrvicca. 



of yellow aud earuatjon ; in hia left 
and other fruits that ripen tale. 



Every tree and every plant has a phyaognomy which 
is proper to itself, and which seems to give it a clia- ■ 
racter. The giddy almond-tree profusely puts fortb ita 
flowers in spring, at tbe risk of having no fruit for the 
autumn, whilst the service-tree never hears its fruit 
until it has acquired full strength, and then its harvest 
is certain. For this reason it is made the emhlem of 
prudence. This beautiful tree retains its dazzling scar- 
let fruit throughout the winter ; when we see it shiaing 
a brilliant contrast to the white mantle of snow whicli 
covers the earth. Its harvest can only be gathered in 
winter, and for that season Providence has reserved it 
fur the use of the smaller birds. 



PUaiTY AND MODESTY. 



A bulhoui-rooleil planl, perennial and highly oriiimental. beitring 
large while llowcn in June and July. The leaies are lanceolate, acal- 
lercd, Dflrroweii at the base. The oorolla is campanulate, smooth inside. 

Ye loftier liliet. bathed in morning's '\tv, 
or puril; and innoeence reneo 
Euh loiely IhDU)[hu 



Tins delicate and beautiful flower has for centurieB re- 
ceived its tribute of admiration from the lovers of nature. 
Who has not felt a glow of delight in perusing that 
gorgeous description of the lily which Christ himself gave 
to his disciples ? " Of all the poetry ever drawn from 
Sowers, none is so beautiful, none is so sublime, none 
is so imbued with that very spirit in which they were 
made, as that of our Lord: 'And why take ye thought 
for raiment ? Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow; they toil not} neither do they spin; aud yet I 
say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, 
waa not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which to day 
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is, and to-inoirow is cast ioto tlie oven, shall he not 
raucli more clothe you, O ye of little faith .'" The 
sentiment built upon this entire dependence on tlie 
goodness of the Creator is one of the lights of 
our existence, and could only have been uttered by 
Christ; but we have here also the expression of the 
very spirit of beauty in which flowers were created — 
a spirit £o boundless and overflowing, that it delights 
to enliven and adorn with these riant creatures of sun- 
shine the solitary places of the earth ; to scatter tbem 
by myriads over the very desert ' where no man is, 
on the wilderness where there is no man;' sending rain 
' to satisfy the desolate and waste ground, and to 
cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth.'" 

It is geuerally admitted that the white lily is a native 
of Palestine. The Heathen nations consecrated it to 
Juno, contending by their fable that it sprung from 
the milk of that goddess ; as we read that Jupiter, being 
desirous of raising Hercules to the rank of a divinity, 
induced Juno to drink deep of a cup ct' nectar, which 
threw the queen of the gods into a profound sleep. 
Jupiter placed Hercules at her breast, that the divine 
milk might enter his frame, and thus work his immor- 



tality. The infant was not able to swalloi 



rapidly 
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as he drew the milk from her celestial breast, and 
some drops falling on the earth, this flower sprang 
up from them ; hence it has been called Juno's rose. 

In the Hebrew language, the name Susannah sig- 
nifies a lily ; and all nations agree in conadering it 
the symbol of purity and modesty. The following 
beautiful lines, from the pen of Mrs. Henry Tighe, 
admirably illustrate the lily as the emblem of purity. 

Hon wilher'd, periih'd, ■eemi the form 

or yon obicure uniighll; root ! 
Yel from the blight of wintrr ilartn 

It hides secure the precioui fruit. 



The cueless eye can find □ 



grace. 



No be&uty in the aoij fblda, 

Nor aee within the dark embrace 

What latent loielineu it holds. 

^et in that bulb, those sipleas acojes, 

The lily wrapi hei lilver vest, 
nil •eraal auiii and vernal galta 

Shall kisa once more her fragrant breatt. 

Yea, hide beneath the mouldering Itesp, 
The undclightiiig slighted thing! 

lliere, in the cold earth, buried dwp. 
In lilcDce let it wait the apriiig-. 

Oh 1 many i stormj night ihatl cloce 
Iti gloom upon the barcen cncth, 

While atUI, in undiiturb'd repose, 
Uninjurfd lie> the future birth ; 
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ApcI ignot*s\ce, silh icrplLe eye, 

Hope's pnticn) imile ihiU vgndcring Viri 
Or mock her fond credulil}, 

At her «ofl lesra tlic ipol b«dew. 



And thou, <irg -l ipiing! 

Shalt, ftoip ''•« lowly brJ. 

Dunling thy lilkcn RHii^, 

VafeU (hy cli* -rriiitna thrit i 

Unbid th; robea of giureit while. 
fiisHllipil frni» thv ilarkKomf g""'. 



this lib 



caiiiiut ii 


cert; 


m; «e lia 


■c, liu«,-.XT, r 


Inl it .a 


am 


ng,t Tl... 


arlk->t os„li.> 


-arilvii,. 


aial 


]a■l■tla|.^ it 


«as liruii^lit 
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the Holy Land hj some of the Crusaders, as it 
noticed by Chaucer in armorial bearings: 



Also, in the " Siege of Caerlaverock " (1300), we I 

it used ait an emblem in describing the arms of Henry, 

Lord Tyas: 

ISanitii 01 IJtnrt li VHtia, 
l^lnt blanc^i Dt an poll Kaia 
& un (^ictnon btrmdl (n mi. 

" Henry ]e Tyn liail ■ banner whilet than a smoolh lily, willi 
red chntron In the middle." 

The star of Bethlehem, than tlie appearance of ' 
which nothing is more sweet, more pure, or more agree- 
able, has also been made the emblem of purity. In ' 
the month of June it puts forth its long tuft of atar- 
like flowers, white as the drifted i 
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RARITY. 

\ilXDI.%Ki:.- = ' — MAXDKAGOB* OmCIXALIS. 

X%T. CLlSS,— D1C"TTLKIK»XBS; ORDER.— SOI^XEJB. 
ART. CLASS,- PEXTAXDRIa; order, VOXOGTXIA. 

A £ec:iuc-f heri>*;«ous pUnu pemmxal in its dundon, and bearin 
vh::^ £?Tfr xa Maj. Its Inm are white. laige. broad, and smooth, I 
:'::* '.fiT« cf th* beech tree. 

The accionts attributed great virtues to this plan 
but as they have not left any accurate description of i 
i»e are iprnorant what species they gave that name t 
Our charlatans and mountebanks, profiting by the i| 
noranct^ of the people, frequently made different roo 
into the form of a little man, which thev exhibited 1 
the credulous, and sought to persuade them that thet 
marvellous roots were the true mandrake, which 
found only in one quarter of China, and that nearl 
inaccessible. They added that these mandrakes ui 
tered the most lamentable cries, closely resemblin 
thoso of a human beinsr, when their leaves were plucke 
after the night-dew had descended : and that whosoevc 
vontured to do it, was struck bv death. 
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The phantom fonns — oh I touch not then>, 

That appal the murderer's sight : 
JiUrk in the fleshy mandrake's stem, 

Tliat shriek when torn at night. 

Old medical impostors have told us that the proper 
way to take up the roots of this plant is to pass a 
cord cautiously round it, and then attach it to the tail 
of a dog, which then alone bears the judgment due to 
an action so impious. 

We are told by Pliny, that they who took up this 
root were directed by superstition to turn their backs 
to the wind ; and before they began to di^, they were 
to make circles round the plant with the point of a 
sword, and then turning to the west, proceed to take 
it up. 

Many absurd and superstitious ideas have arisen 
from the supposed virtues of this plant, which pro- 
bably never existed. 
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A ileciduouB fruit-hMring ahrub, common )■ woodi. The iilipulpi ire 
sblong, nbtuse; the infei ronnilifli, CDnl*le, piiinl(4: tnvaluore of the 
rriilt cnmpunulite, rather apreading, torn at the margin. 

Why ait we not beneath the graCeliil abadc. 
Which h»ie]«. inlemnU'd with elmi, ht.it madeF 



There was a time when men were not united by any 
common tie ; when the mother would deprive her son 
of the wild fruit with which he wished to appenee 
his hunger, and though misfortune might unite them 
for a moment, tlic sudden sight of an oak laden with 
acorns, or a beech covered with beech mast, would ren- 
der them enemies. At that period the earth was filled 
with horror ; there was no law, no reli^on, no language 
man was utterly ignorant of his nature — his reason 
slept, and he was often seen more cruel than the 
rocious beasts whose frightful howling he imitated. 
According to ancient mythology, the gods had 
on the human race, Apollo and Mercury eschangetl 
presents, and came down upon the earth. The god of 
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liarmony received from the son of Maia a tortoise* 
sliell, orwliicli he Iiad made a lyre, and gave in return 
a branch of hazel, which had the power of making 
virtue beloved, and of re-uniting hearts divided by 
hatred and envy. ThuB armed, the two sons of Jupiter 
presented themselves to men. Apollo firfil sang that 
eternal Wisdom which had created the universe; he 
told how the elements were produced, and how every 
part of nature was united by the sweet bonds of love ; 
and, tinally, he taught men that they should appease 
the anger of the gods by adoration and praise. At 
his voice, pale and trembling mothers were seen ad- 
vancing with their little children iu their arms; hunger 
was suspended, and the thirst for vengeance fled from 
every heart. Then Mercury touched mankind with thu 
wand Apollu had given to him. He loosened their 
tongues, and taught them to express their thoughts by 
worda: he afterwards told them that union gave 
strength, and that nothing could be derived from the 
earth without combined labour. Filial piety and patri- 
otic love were brought into action, by his eloquence, to 
unite the human race ; and commerce he made the bund 
of the world. His l.'ist thought was the must sublime, 
for it was consecrated to the gods; and he told mankiud 
70 
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tliat they might become equal with the gods by del'<i^ 
of love and beneficence. 

Ornameoted with two light wings, and serpents 
entwining themsetves around it, the hazel wand, pre- 
sented to the god of eloquence by the god of barniouy. 
is still, under the namo of Mercury's wand, the symbol 
of peace, commerce, and reconciliation. 



aESERTE. 



NAT. CLASS, - 



tES; OltDEH. -ACSRINI 



I 



A large tree, with ipreading branchei and ample UflTes i Bowers 
greenish i Ihe Usiea tre fiie-lobed, uDequally BCtraleil, ginucnua utid 
imooth beneath ; racemeB pendulous ; fruit amooth. 

The maple is made the emblem of reseno, becjiuse 

its flowers are very alow in opening, and they also 

fall with extreme tardiness. Hanbury observes, that 

when the flowers, which are of a fine yellow colour, 

are out in the spring, the tree has great beauty ; and in 

the autumn, the leaves change to a golden yellow hue, 

which produces a good effect when the various tints 

of the fading vegetable world are so universally di». 

played. 



The treinella is a gelatinous plant, which hag occupied 
much of the naturalist's attention, but as yet it has 
baffled his research. It was very celebrated among the 
alchemists of old, who used it in tlie preparation of 
the philosoptter's stone and universal panacea, consi- 
dering it as a fallen star. Other sages have fancied 
it to be the returned food of hawks which had de- 
voured frogs, while others supposed it to be an animal. 
It seems, however, to render research fruitless, by being 
continually found in various analogous forms, which 
again resume their previous appearance. They are 
generally found in the alleys of gardens, and in moist 
pastures; and sometimes, after a wet and rainy night, 
the earth in the thickets of the Tuilleries has been 
observed to be entirely covered. A few hours after 
sunrise, they entirely disappear. In short, we know 
nothing certain about this angular plant ; it is a secret 
of nature which resists our most persevering inquiries. 
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SHtLOACK£. 



A much admired perennial, benring delicate while lIowt-rB ■□ Mb; anj] 
June, frsgruit, iegniinti recur»e<i. The scnpe i« ■eini-cyliDdriciI ; (be I 
leavBB two, ovnto- lanceolate, radical ; flower* r^emcd, globoao-cuapanu- 
late, drooping. 

Sweet flower o' the vallej, wi' bloBaonn of »now, 

And green IciTsg tbat turn the cauld hlaal Trie Iheir stpiiiii ; 

rriEhl emblem o" innocence, thy beautin I lo'e. 
Abnon the ting's coronet circled wi' gcmi ! 



There's no tinsel about thee, tt 
Sweet lily I th; lorelineaa a' 

And thy bonny bella, danglin', 
rrocUim Ihec the fairest o' 






r bright, 

e light, 



This lowly plaut loves the shelter of the hollow valleys J 
the shade of oaks, or the cool banks of etreams. 

Tlie lily, aereen'i! from e.ery nider K.le, 

Courts not tlie cultured apot wlicrc roaes apriiig. 



In the earliest dnys of May its snowy flowers ex- 
pand themselves, iind scatlcr their iwrfiime in the 
air. Barton says. 

The lily, whoie aweel beauties seen 
A> ir they muit be sough). 
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And Thomson gives us a. glimpBe of a "f&ir and 
biiiinie spot,"' wliere fairies might hold tlieir revels: — 

Seek the bank wlieie flaxcring elden crond, 
vrbtie. tcMtr-a wide, the lily of lh« vnlu 
lu balmy cuenoe brealhet, where coiolipi h>ng 
The dewy heail, where purple «ialel« lurk, 
With nil the loTely eliildren of the ihide. 

Wordsworth, who delights to wander 'raid the green 
and flowery fields, to explore the valley, or scale the 
mountain's loftiest height, has not forgotten this sweet 
flower : — 

Th«l ihy pliiil. — the lily of the vmlc. 

That love* llie ground, and frDiii the niu withholdi 

Her pcn»ive Itnuly, from the breeie her iweel*. 

And at this season rhe nightingale ([uits our hedges 
and bushes, and seeks his consort in the depths of the 
forests, where the echo in the solitude answers to his 
voice. Guided by the perfume of the lily of the valley, 
this cbnnning bird soon chooses his retreat. There it 
celebrates, in its melodious song, the delights of solitude 
and of love, and the flower which every successive year 
announces to him the return of happiness. 

The " Naid-like lily of the vale, whose tremulous bells i 
are seen through their pavilions of tender green," 
71 




Bui, ^ 






REWARD OF VIRTUE. 



Mathiole attributes to this, which grows priDcipally in 
sbadjr and humid places, the virtue of inspiring prophetic 
dreams. 



REWARD OF VIRTTIE. 



e they be witherad. 



n ourselves Kith r 



At Salcncy, in France, there is a festival of roses, 
instituted by St. Medard, bishop of Noyon. There is 
an annual assemblage of young people of both sexes, 
who elect for their queen of the day thai maiden who is 
most worthy (and her worth must consist in the practice 
of sociiil and domestic virtues) ; then they crown her 
amidst loud rejoicings and with solemn ceremony. The 
simple splendour of those flowers, which are the crown 
of innocence, is at once its reward, encouragement) and 
emblem. It is a gentle ambition, whose utmost aim is a 
garland of roses. Chaucer says— 

And everich bad ■ ohipelet ou her bed 
Maktd of goodly floures white pud red. 

Roses seem to have been used in garlands amongst 
the ancient Egyptians; for we read that when Ptolemy 
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and his sister Cleopatra entertained Cssar, and ibe 
noble Romans who attended him, at the royal palace in 
Alexandria, they were twined into wreaths with nurd, 
an odoriferous plant, whence spikenard. 



RICHES. 



Ad agricullutal iiihubI. Spikes panlH. compTCued, beirded ; 
gibbous bearded, truncHted it base, caatracted, with ■ nerra ninniwfl 
ihinner upward. 

We are assured by botanists tbat corn is nowhere found I 

in its primitive state. It seems to hare been confided 1^1 

Providence to the care of man, with the use of fire, to 1 

secure to him the sceptre of the earth. With com and 

with fire, all other gifts may be dispensed with i 

quired. With com alone we could nourish every domestic 

animal winch affords flesh for our sustenance, shares our I 

labours, or which may be in various ways serviceable to] 

us. The pig, the hen, the duck, the pigeon, theaa^J 



'iS5 



the sbeep, the goat, the horse, the e»w, the cat) and 
the dog; each renders us something in return for our 
care. We receive from each, according to nature, either 
eggs or milk, bacon or wool, various meats, or services. 
Corn is the first bond of society, because its culture and 
preparation for our use require great labour and recipro- 
cal services. From its inestimable value, the ancients 
called the good Ceres the legialalrix. 

There are occasions when food is much more highly 
esteemed than the possession of riches. An Arab* 
wandering in the desertt had not tasted food for the 
space of two days, and began to be apprehensive of 
famine. In passing near a well, where the coravana 
stopped, he perceived a. little leathern sack on the saud. 
He took it up, saying, " God be praised, it is, I think, 
a little flour." He hastened to open the sack, but at 
the sight of its contents, lie cried, " How unfortunate 
I am ! it is only some gold powder ! " 

We shall extract from that delightful work, Howitt's 
" Book of the Seasons," a slight sketch of the harvest 
in England. " The harvest is a time for universal glad- 
ness of the heart. Nature has completed her moat 
important operations. She has ripened her best fhjitSi 
and a thousand hands are ready to reap them with joy. 
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It is a gladdening sight to stand upon some eminc 
and behold the yellow hues of harvest amid the < 
relief of hedges and trees, to see the shocka atani 
thickly in a land of peace ; the partly reaped fields 
the clear cloudless sky shedding oyer all its loi 
There is a solemn splendour, a mellowness and matu 
of beauty, thrown over the landscape. The wheat-ci 
shine on the hills and slopes, as Wordsworth ezprei 
it, ^ like golden shields cast down from the sun.* ] 
the lovers of solitary rambles, for all who desire to 1 
the pleasures of a thankful heart, and to participate 
! the happiness of the simple and the lowly, now is 

time to stroll abroad. They will find beauty and enj 
mcnt spread abundantly before them. They will I 
tlie mowers sweeping down the crops of pale bar] 
every spiked ear of which, so lately looking up brai 
at the sun, is now bent downward in a modest i 
graceful curve, as if abashed at his ardent and incess 
gaze. They will find them cutting down the nistl 
oats, each followed by an attendant rustic who gath 
the swath into sheaves from the tender green of 
young clover, which, commonly sown with oats to c 
stitutc the future crop, is now showing itself luxurian 
But it is in the wheat field that all the jollity, and gl 
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ness, ani picturesqueness of harvest are concentrated. 
Wheat 13 more particularly the food of man. Barley 
affords him a wholesome but much abused potation j the 
oat is welcome to the homely board of the hardy moun- 
taineers, but wheat is especially and everywhere the 
' staff of life.' To reap and gather it in, every creature 
of the hamlet is assembled. The farmer is in the field, 
like a rural king amid bis people : 

Aroiiiid Jiiin p\y the tcspvr hand 
With ligbtsome hesTt and eager hand, 
And mirth and niunic cheer the toil, 
While ilivarCB thxt itud the ruuet aciii, 
And BJcklei gUauiing in the iud, 
Tell jocund autumn U begun. 

" The labourer, old or young, is there to coffi 
what he has sown with toil, and watched in its growth 
with pride; the dame has left her wheel and her shady 
cottage, and, with sleeve-defended arms, sconia lo do 
less than tlie best of them ; the blooming damsel is there 
adding her sunny beauty to that of universal nature; the 
boy cuts down the stalks which overtop his Lead; chil- 
dren glean amongst the shocks ; and even the unwalkable 
infant sits propped with sheaves, an<l plays with thti 
stubble, and 

With ull ill lOined tlo»era. 



I 
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Such groups are often 8eea in the wheat field as deseire 
the immortality of the pencil. There is sometbtag too 
about wheat-harvest which carries back the mind and 
feasts it with the pleasures of antiquity. The sickle it 
almost the only implement which has descended from the 
olden times in its pristine simplicity— to the present 
hour, neither altering its form, nor becoming obsolete, 
amid all the fashions and improvements of the world. 
It is the same now as it was in those scenes of rural 
beauty which the Scripture history, without any laboured 
description, often by a single stroke, presents so livingly 
to the imagination, as it was when tender thoughts 
passed 

Tfarougli IhE ud beart of Ilulh, »litn sick lur )io 
She stood in tean amid the alien cum ; 

when the minstrel-king wandered througli the solitudes 
of Paran, or fields reposing at the feet of Canuel ; or, 
* as it fell on a day, that the child of the good Shuna- 
mite went out to his father to the reapers. And he said 
unto bis father, My head, my head ! And he siud to a 
lad, Carry him to his mother. And when he bad taken 
him, and brought him to his mother, he sate on her 
knees till noon, and then died.' 2nd Kings iv. 18—20. 



Let no one s;iy it is not a ecason of happiness to the 
toiling peasantry ; I know that It is. In the days of 
boyhood I have partaken their harvest laboura, and 
listened to the overBowings of their hearts as they sate 
amid the sheaves beneath the fine blue sky, or among 
the rich herbage of some green headland beneath the 
sliade of a tree, while the cool keg plentifully replen- 
ished the horn ; and sweet, after exertion, were the 
contents uf the harvest field basket. I know that the 
poor harvesters are amongst the most thankful contem- 
plators of the bounty of Providence, though so little of 
it falls to their share. To them harvest comes as an 
annual festivity. To their healthful frames, the heat of 
the open fields, which would oppress the languid and 
relaxed, is but an exhilarating glow. The inspiration of 
the clear blue sky above, and of scenes of plenty around 
them ; and the very circumstance of their being drawn 
away from their several dwellings at this bright season, 
open their hearts, and give a life to their memories ; and 
many an anecdote and history from ' the simple annals 
of the poor ' are there related, which need only to pass 
through the mind of a Wordsworth or a Crabhc lo 
become immortal in their mirth or woe." 
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As winter advai lose tbeir verdure, after 
being deepoiled o' The " fall of the leaT* 
18 a pleadng per love the study of nature, 
and seek to dcriv from. James Montgo- 
mery baa Buog the f ', and the lines contain 
sentiments so just that we introduce them here for 
tlio delight of our readers. 



On yonclLT statelj- 
After ii season, ga.v a 

CouclcmiiM lo ftde 
I bIiuuIiI be loalli lo 

Bi'side Ihc eoimiioj 
Weltering in mirt, ai 

Till iroddcn ilonn 



All on a bed of ymsj ; 
Wlietc tlioiisanils of mj kiiulred lit 

And idly rot in mass. 
Nor u'oiilcl I Uki' (o spn ml 

Mj' thin and willicr'ii facp, 



n 



SADNEtiS. 



No I on the wingi of air 

Might I be led to flj, 
I know not and I h«ed not where < 

A vaif of earth and aky I 
Or flung upon the atream, 

Curt'd like a fairy boat; 
At through the changea of a dream, 

To the noTld'i end to Soal. 

Who that hath oer been. 

Could bGiT to be oo nior«? 
Yet who wouid tread ngain the scene 

He trod through life before 7 
On, with intense desire, 

Man'a spirit nil) move on : 
It aeemi lo die, yet, like Heaven's fire, 

II is not quench'd but gone. 

The sun now aheds on the foliage a pale yellow \me, 
and the poplar ia tinged with discoloured gold, whilst 
the acacia folds up ita bright foliage, which the sun's 
rays will expand no more. The birch-tree waves its 
long branches, already stripped of ornament; and the 
fir, which preserves its green pyramids, balances them 
proudly in the air. The oak is immoveable — it resists 
the efforts of the wind to strip its stately head ; and 
the king of the forest refuses to shed its leaves until 
the ensuing spring. We are told that all these trees 
are moved by different passions ; one bows profoundly . 
as if it wished to render homage to him whom the I 
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tempest camiot move ; aoother seems desirous of em- 
bracing its companion, the support of its weaknw; 
and while they mingle their branches together, a llirf 
seems universally agitated, as though it were surrounded 
by enemies. Often do we see fallen on the earth, bavins 
already lost their bright green verdure, clouds of deai! 
leaves that cover the ground with & restless garment. 
We love to contemplate the storm that chases, agitates, 
disperses, and torments these sad remains of a i 
which can never return, 




An berfaaceoui plant, deciduous, pcreoDfol, ornaineiitii]. Conunoo in 
hedgci and naitc places. Slem three feet higb, branched, Fknrera, in 
crowded wliarls, while, with a reddish tinge i tipper lip of corolla, aliugT. 
C.ilyx pungent, with ipreiding teelh. 

The clandestina grows at the foot of large trees, in 

muist and umbrageous places. Its pretty purple flowers 

aj-c nearly always hidden under moss or dry leaves. ■ 



NAT. CUBS, — DICOTTLEDONE8 ; OllDER, — BIONO}(1ACE«. 

AKT. CLASS, — pidynamia; ordisk, — anoiospekma. 

A very onininental climlier, known in France lij the nkme of " Jasmin 
dc Virgiiiic," ind often iniporleil into ihis country a& llie " Ameticiii 
Jaaminc." Thii ipecies, wliieh a the only one that will li>e in tliii 
country in the open ur, beari an orsnge-eolouted flower in July and 
AuguiL Ita leaves are pinnate i the leaflets ovale, acuniuiale, toothed; 
the corymb terminal. The tube of the corolla is thrico as long aa the 

How many ravishtog harmonies spring up on every 
side, from the association of plants with the animal 
creation! The butterfly embeUishcs the rose; the 
nightingale sings in our groves ; and the industrious bee 
enlivens the flower which yields its sweet treasures. 
Throughout nature, the insect is associated with the 
flower ; the bird with the tree ; and the quadruped with 
plants. Man alone is able to enjoy all these things ; 
and he alone can break the chain of concord and of 
love, by which the whole universe is bound together. 
His greedy hand bears off an animal from its native 
clime, without thinking of its habits and its wants; 
and yet more frequently neglects the plant, which 
is made to forget in its new slavery the attractions of 
its own country. Does he import a plant ? He neglects 
74 
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tlie insect which animates it, the bird which adonis itt 
and the quadruped which is nouriehcd by its leaves 
and reposes under its shade. Behold the VirginiM 
jessamine, with its beautiful verdure and flowers; it 
nlways remains a stranger amongst us. We always 
prefer our lovely honeysuckle before it; from the woott- 
bine the bee gathers honey, the goat browses its ^-er- 
dure, and its fruit is the food of legions of the feathered, 
tribe. Could we see the humming bird of Florida 
hopping about its slender branches (for in the vast^ 
forests of the new world it prefers its beautiful foliage 
that of every other shrub), we should doubtless regal 
with greater admiration and pleasure the rich Virginiai 
jessamine. The humming bird makes its nest in 
of the leaves, which it rolls into the shape of a horn] 
it finds its sustenance in the nectareous vessels of ittt! 
red flowers, which are similar to those of the fox-gloves 
and its little body, when resting on the jasmine floweiv 
appears like an emerald set in coral. It is sometimes aa- 
tame or fearless that it may be taken with the baiuL. 
This little being is the soul and life of tbc plant that 
cherishes It. Separated from its aerial guest, this beau- ' 
tiful twining plant becomes as a desolate widow who 
has lust all her charms. 



I 



1 



A tuberous- rooted perenaisl, ornamental, benring i white Bower from 
March to May. found in niuint voods and pniliLres i iti leaves are teroate i 
leaflets, taticeolate, lobed, and cut; involucre limilar to them, pelioUte; 
the stem ii lingle flowered ; the «aljx-leaiea are lix-elliptical ; perioarpa, 

In some countries it is believed that the flower of the 
field anemone possesses qualities so pernicious as to infect 
the air ; and that those who inspire its exhalations are 
subject to the most frightful maladies. In olden times 
the magicians, attributing extraordinary medical pro- 
perties to this plant, ordered every person to gather 
the first anemone he saw in the year, repeating at the 
time, " I gather thee for a remedy againt disease." 
It was then carefully preserved, and if the gatherer 
became indisiK)sed it was tied round bis neck or arm. 



I 
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A lingle white roie. The hsBeta are oblong, glnucoui. naked above, 
■imply BGirale ; Hpals, reflexeJ i the fruit unarmed. 

The god of silence was represented under the form of 
a young man, with one finger placed on his Hps, and 
holding a white rose in the other hand. We are told 
that Love gave him this rose to secure his favour. 
The ancients sculptured a rose over the doors of their 
festive halls, to interdict the guests from repeating 
anything that was spoken. Byron has rendered it sacred 
to the silence of the tomb. In the " Bride of Abjdos," 
he says, that o'er the tomb of Zuleika 

A aingle rose ia ihetlding 

lis loTely luBlr?, meek and pale : 
It iDDkg as plapted ly deipair — 

So wliite, 10 faiiit, the alighlcat gals 
Might whirl the leaves on high. 



SIMPIICITY. 



Conmon in bedge rowi Tbe stem and Lranchea are covi 
pricklei, utiironn, hooked ; tbe leaves aie naked or ilighlly haii]' ; 
their disk, eglanduloBe: ealyi legmenls fuJlj pinnHtc, deciduom ; itylei 
nut united ; ihoou, auurgent. 

The wild, or common dog rose, haa been made the 

emblem of simplicity. It forma one of the principal 

floTrera in the rustic's bouquet. 

The wild roie icentt the summer air, 

And woodbinea weaye in bowers, 
To glad tlie iwain Bojauming there, 



Ctemence Isaurej who instituted the floral games, 
awarded a single rose as tbe prize for eloquence. 

The standards of the houses of York and Lancaster 
were charged with the bearing of the wild rose. TbiB 
flower was also stamped on the current coin of those 
days. 

Thou oDCc wsal doomed 
Where civil diicord braved the field. 
To grace the banner and the ihield. 




SINCERITY. 



"Febn oft 
as Ilea are i 
convivial part; 
wine Djake meii 



ible seat to lovere: its 
:ture of glasses for the 
irld knows that lore and 
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ART. 






A fruit- blaring shrub, willi upright IwigRv slems : floners jillow. A].t;l 
and Miiy. Slaiiiuiis highl.v curioiia in Iheir formation, llirrics oLIi,in;. 
a liltle ciiricii, red, tipped with Ihi- hi.icli sliU : tlipv mt.- .igriviIjU- jolJ. 
aiiil iiiiirli used for proscrvcs. 

The fruit of the barberry is so very acid tlial birds 

will soMom cat tlicm. Tlie trcu is armed with thorns, 

and tlic flowers are so irritable, that at t!ie slightest 

touch all the stamina close around the pistil. Thus 

this tree bears all llic characteristics of persuiis whose 

temper is sharp and IrrilahJo. 



Au eUgut lubcraui rooted perennial, round in ehalky loili. Lip 
tumid, clothed nith abott deme hun, tliree lobcd, middla iobe targe, 
ctnirginite ; autiier acnW. 

According to ancteot fable, Arachnc was very skilful 

in spinning and weaving, and dared to defy Minerva 

in the exercise of those arts. The offended goddess 

changed the imprudent Arachne isto a spider, which, 

according to Guillini, is free of the Weavers' Company. 

The spider oplirya closely resembles the insect which, 

under a hideous form, still retains its skill and address. 



SLEEP OF THE HEART. 



There poppies irhite, and Tiolcti, 
Alcippui on the iltar leti 
Of quiet tleep ; and wemi » crown 
To bring the );entl« godhead down. 



An insipid oil is expressed from the grains of the 
white poppy, which calms the senses and provokes 
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sleep. Would not the unhappy lover, wlio dreads iliai 

the object uf his love h&a no reciprocal feeling, thus 

express himself in the words uf H. Smith ? — 

O gentle sleep: 
Scalier Ihy drownetl poppiei &oiu slio*«,- 
And in iicn dreuns, aol loan id Tantsb, btrss 
My «n>.s. 

Yea, g'ladly would he become insensible to the agonies 
of unrequited love. 

The palaee of Somnus, who presided over sleep, 
was represented as a dark cave, into which the sun's 
rays never penetrated ; at the entrance grew poppies 
and other somniferous herbs; the Dreams watched 
over his couch, attended by Morpheus, his prime mi- 
nister, holding a vase in one hand, and grasping; popples 
in the other. 



An uiuuitl weed, bearing i wbite fluver in June ; roiuid ia tandy field*. 
Till petals nrc Biiiall, hairy, and viicid, crowned, (lightly biSd ; the 
calyces have »eliiecdua teeth ; male in fruit, and sometiiiies reflexed. 

The calcbfty is a simple emblem of the gross snares 
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wliich vice spreads for unwary and imprudent youth. 
Flies, attracted by the eril odour of this plant, become 
entangled in its leaves, and are not able to disengage 
themselves. 



A lov, much blanching, tufted •hnib. Leiies are imBll, oppoaile ; 
flowers smill, reddiili, draoping, slnioit seiaile, ovite. 

Thi: foliage of this plant is ever-green, of varied and 
beautiful shapes, and on examination ia found as pleasing 
as its singular blossom. In our floral hieroglyphics it 
is made emblematical of solitude ; and thus, when the 
rustic lover offers his mistress a bouquet uf heath and 
pansiea, she understands that if bis solitude were 
charmed by her society, his heart would be at ease. 

Oh ! to lie down in wilds ipiri, 
Where mm it seldom seen or heard. 

In (till Slid ancient rorests, where 
Mowi not hii scjihe, ploughs not hii ahire, 
With the^ihj deer and cooing bird! 
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Ti> ^0 in drfurinrru nf tnaad. ^^^^^^H 




A toUtude ■ (iUnt B«. ^^^H 


V.-hm not 1 bul or tree, ^^^H 


Tlie wule-enibricing «V its bouiiil ! ^^^^^| 


Oh I bet" 


I ^^^H 


Saw, 


■e lb. ^^H 


i^^a 


00 .troD^. ^^^1 


>!^ 


piping MQg. ^^^H 




«*BY «.,»,TT. 


ire now ab 


ndred different spetnes 


of such varieti 


urs and forms ihat do 



'I'liere an 
of lieatb, of 

1)011 can describe tbom. On somo we observe little 
"-ax-)ikc (iowcrs, jujil utber,- i>iv>viit iis ullli iifiulml 

i.lhei-ri ^e^.■ul to iVM'iiiKK' the fjoliioii triiiu]i,l. in- templ- 
ing; beme,--, nv [iDrr.Onin of boll or bottle ::liape. 
(Jlybe.- of jtlababtei- b;ui- on tbe .leniki' ^\<yi.y of tu.nv. 
and others, jijiain, remind us of Lilliimtian tree?, be- 
ilvck.d «itli Tiirkisli tnibiui^ in uiiuiature. •' Tbeii- 
colours are not le^ss vni-ioil lliiin llieir jhajie, "lil!:-t 
the folia^'e is eiiually heauliliil In it.- ;iiiparent iuiilation 
of alt the muuntiiiuou- irees. tVoni the S^-m\Ai fir to 
I I'baiiiju's boiisted cedar." 



I 



I highly oniiniental ctergccen tree. 
at, dislichout, flit; Ronera, uxiltary, » 



ic leuvsi BTE ihicklj set, 
: the milo receptadci tio 



Boiiealh thst Jtw-ltce'8 ahndc, 

Where tiesiGi the lurf in muiy > mauldcring heap, 
Each iD hia narrow ceU hi ever Inid, 

The rude forerathera of the hamlet deep. 



There Ib in every plant something which either at- 
tracts or repels ub. The yew-tree is considered by all 
nations to be the emblem of sorrow. Plants are said 
to die under its shadei and if the weary traveller 
sbould sleep under its umbrageous branches his head 
becomes affected, and he soon feels violently ill. It 
also exhausts the earth that yields it nourishment. Our 
ancestors, guided by a natural sentiment, thought it a 
fit resident in the cemetery, and so destined it to 
overshade the tomb. They used its wood for bow^ 
lances, and cross-bows ; and the Greeks also employed 
it for the same purposes. For a long time it appeared 
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in our gardens, where it was trained in the moi 
tastic forms ; but now its culture is entirely aban 
In Switzerland the peasants have a great ven< 
for it; they call it "William's bow,*' and its brs 
are preserved from spoliation. In the gardens o: 
land, which owe everything to art, it is often » 
the four corners of a perfect square. The G 
who had true conceptions of the beautiful in n 
were affected like ourselves by the sorrowful asp 
this tree, and imagined that the unfortunate S 
when rejected by young Crocus, was changed i 
yew. 

Nature presents us among plants with corals fi 
infancy, crowns for our youth, and valuable frui 
over}' age. Are we melancholy? The mum 
willow affords us sympathy. Do we love ? The i 
offers up its flowers. Are we wealthy ? The ch< 
yields us its luxuriant and pompous shade. And 
are sorrowful, the yew seems to address us thus : 
sorrow ! it cankers the heart as I exhaust the 
that affords me nourishment. Sorrow is as dang 
to man as mv shadow is to the traveller ! " 



SORROWrUL REMEMBRANCES. 



A prettf onnuili bearing cciniioii floweri from Mny to October. Tha 
l«Te> tie Ihrice conipouiid, wilh linear legnK'Dta; Ihe peUli ue wn- 
CRve, conniient, acnrcel; loDger thui the glabrcua calyx ; perinrpi rcti- 
euUtei], collgclci! [nio ta ovate head ; the item is branched. 

Look, in the garden bluomi the floe uloniii, 
And memory keepB of him who nuh); died, 
Theresfter changad bjr Venus, weeping, lo tliis llDwer. 



Adonis was killed by a boar when huntiog. Venus, 
who bad quitted the pleasures of Cytherus for his sake, 
shed many tears at bis melancholy fate. The fable tells 
us that these were not lost, but mingling with the blood 
of Adonis, the earth received them, and forthwith sprang 
up a light plant covered with purple flowers. Brilliant 
and transient flowers ; alas ! too faithful emblems of the 
pleasures of life ! you were consecrated by the same 
beauty as the symbol of sorrowful remetnbrances. 

By this the boy, that by her lido lay killed, 
Wu melted like « vapour rrom her light t 
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And in his blood, that on the ground lay spilled, 
A purple flower sprang up, chequered with white. 

SHAKSPERE. 

This plant is very common in our corn fields, more 
particularly in the west of England. 



STRENGTH. 

FENNEL.'*^— FOENICULUM VULOARE. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTTLEDONES ; ORDER, — UMBELLIFEK^. 
ART. CLASS, — PENTANDRIA; ORDER, — DIGYNIA. 

A culinary perennial, plentiful on chalky cliffs. Its yellow flowers 
appear in July and August. The leaves are biternate ; the leaflets linear- 
flliform, pinnatifld ; the segments awl-shaped. Fennel seeds are esteemed 
as carminative. 

A savoury odour blown, more pleased my sense 
Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. 

MILTON. 

The gladiators mingled this plant with their food, from 
a supposition that it tended to increase their strength. 
After the games were over, the conqueror was crowned 
with a wreath of fenneL The Romans named this plant 
anethum. 



An oraunental eTergieen, found on dry chalky hills. The leaves a 
egg->baped ; the petiolei hair; at the edge ; (be inthera DTata-aagittatc. 

The tree box loves tbe sh&de, and will grow under the 

drip of trees. It maintains its verdant appearance in 

winter as well as summer. It requires no care, and 

endures for centuries. On account of its resistance to 

the changes of the aeasonsj and the power of time, it 

has been made the emblem of stoicism. 



An etcutcnt tuber, eelebrated in the annals oC eookery. 
This singular substance, so celebrated in the annals of 
cookery, has always been an object of surprise to the 
observer. It has neither branches, nor root, nor leaves. 
It is generated under the earth, where it remains during 
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ka existence. Pigs and dogs are tai^ht to fiod them : 
and when gathered, they are brought to table uther 
boiled or stewed. 



— AOAUCUt CAMrElTniS. 



Tlie cap i* tthilo. flrsb/, dty, luh-^ 
pink, ctunging to lUrfc 



The common edible muihroom. 

squunOBe or BericfouH i luaells frd 
fuBcaui. Tlieatipo ore >o1id. whilt 

Many species of mushroom are known to be deadly 
poison. The Ostiacks, a Siberian tribe, make a prepa- 
ration from the Agaricus muscarius, which will kill tbe 
moat robust man in twelve hours. Several mushrooms 
in our country are almost as dangerous ; as there is a 
liquid hid within them of a nature so acrid, that a single 
drop put oil the tongue will produce a blister. TTie J 
Knssians, during their long fasts, live entirely on mush- 
rooms; and are often thrown into vioteot couvulsiona ia 
consequence. We regard them as a dainty dish, but we 
ought to use them with great caution. Before using 



SWIiF.T REMEMBRANCES. 



ao!i 



them they should be exposed to tlie heat of hoilinj;; 
water; this will ascertain their quality, as if they are 
not of a good kind their perfume will be evii|H)rated. 



SWEET REMEMBRANCES. 



An cTergreen triiler, vfTj omunental, anil i>[ll grow undi-r Irecs or 
under SBves- dropping. It bean s pretty greeu flower nenrly all Ibe ytiir 
round. Tbe Hems are procunibenl ; the leaves elliptical, Isnceolute, 
siiiootli Bl Ilie edge ; the floveri are alalked ; leetli of the calyx are 



\nd 'til my (ailh thai eiery flower 
Enjoys tbe air Ihnl breathei. 



Theue is an agreeable softness in the delicate blue 
colour of the periwinkle, and a quietness in the general 
aspect of the flower, that appears to hannonise with the 
retired situations where it loves to grow. It (ircfers tlie 
shady banks of the grove, rather than to meet the 
meridian sun in the society of the gay plants of the 
parterre. 
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In France the flower has been made emblematical of 
the pleasures of memory, from the circumstance of 
Rousseau's saying, in one of his works, that as he and 
Madame Warens were proceeding to Charmettes, she 
was struck by the appearance of some blue flowers in the 
hedge, and exclaimed, " Here is the periwinkle still in 
flower." He then tells us, that thirty years afterwards, 
being at Gressier, with M. Peyron, climbing a hill, he 
observed some in blossom among the bushes, which bore 
his memory back at once to the time when he was walk- 
ing with Madame Warens, and he inadvertently cried, 
" Ah ! there is the periwinkle." Rousseau relates this 
anecdote as a proof of the vivid recollection he had of 
every incident which occurred at a particular time of his 
life, and hence this flower is made to represent " Lcs 
doux SouveJiirs" 



Oh ! Memory, tliou fond deceiver, 

Still iroportunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain. 

lliou, like the world, the opprest oppressing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch's woe ; 

And he who wants each other blessing. 
In thee must ever find a foe. 

GOLDSMITH. 



SYMPATHY. Jll 

This plant attaches itself strongly to the earth, which 
it adorns; it encloses itself entirely with its flexible 
branches, which are covered with flowers that seem to 
reflect the colour of the sky. Thus our first sentiments 
are so lively, so pure, so innocent, that they aeem to 
have a celestial origin ; they mark a period of momentary 
happiness, and they ought to be treasured up among our 
most endearing recollections. 



— PUNTANDHIA i OADtil 



A red -flowered pereuuUl, Uouii 
ia ruundnl, smooth. Tbe outer 1 
leiies me linear, flit, obtuse. 



fOLTtiVXlA. 

[o Augiut. The Bcipc 



The niarjgold abotc, to adorn the arched htu; 
The double ilujsie, tbtlf), thi' bulloi! Lnlcbeltr. 



The ncicnlific name of this plant, statice, ia deiived 
IVum the Greek word statikos, which expresses that 
wbicli has the ]>ower lo stop, unite, or retain. Next 
to box, it roruis the prettiest border plant we know. 
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The flowers of the thrift are small, numerous, turning 
towards the sun, and form pretty blue cups. To be seen 
to advantage they should be viewed through a micro- 
scope. The plant is cultivated for its modest beauty, 
but it grows naturally in marshy places, and especially 
by the sea-shore, where it binds the sands together by 
its numerous roots. This quality is the bond which 
unites man to his fellow man, and, without it, each 
individual would be a distinct species by himself. Drydcn 
makes it one of the noblest qualities in human nature : — 

Kindness by secret sympathy is tied ; 
For noble souls in nature are allied. 

Locke observes, ^' There are such associations made in 
the minds of most men, that to this might be attributed 
most of the sympathies observable in them." 



THE HEART THAT KNOWS NOT LOVE. 

WHITE ROSE-BUD. 

Untouch'd, upon its thorny stem, 
Hangs the pale rose unfolding. 

HURDIS. 

Befoke the breath of love animated the world, all 



THE HtAHT 



■ KNOWS NO*I LavD. 



the rosea were wliite, and every heart was insensible. 
Herrick says, that 



As Cup ill ilnnccd 
The godi, he down the ne- 
Whioh OD the white rose being ehei 
Made il for ever nfter red. 



uiig; 



Another ]>oet makes the rose to say, that it burruweii 
its purple hue and sweet perfume from Love : — 

■TwM troni Love, [ boirowtd, too, 
My aweel perfume, my purple liue. 

Tlic white rose-bud may be an appropriate emblem 
of tlie heart of one too young to love, but it is far 
too delicate for tboae who are insensible from another 
cause, and of whom it may be said in the language 
of Thomson, 

E'en Love iUetT is bilurne» of aaui, 
A pensive anguiih pining at the heut; 
Or, sunk Id soniid iuleresl. feeli no inore 
That nolde with, tint nover cloyed deiire, 
Whieh, aelBih joy disiUining, icelit alone 
To blew the dearer objcet of ilt fiiime. 




An ipetaloui limber tree. The leiio ue roandish, heart ihiped, 
labcd, toalhcd, glabrous above, damij, sad very white beneath ; the rcrlile 
Mlkin* oiate ; Miginas four. 

The white poplar is one of the most valuable of our 
indigenous trees, and grows to the height of more than 
ninety feet, towenng its superb head upon a straight 
sihered trunk. The ancients consecrated it to TiiDe, 
becnuse the leaves are in continual agitation ; and being 
of a blackish green on the upper side, with a thick 
white cotton on the other, they were supposed to indi- 
cate the alternation of day and night. 



I 

I 



tNKX. ^^M 



This plant is called niiraliiHa, and with some degree 









^v 




TIMIDITir. 



of reason, for it is a most admirable flower; it expands 
its richly-dyed corollas at night, whence it has been 
named by the French belle de niiit. 

It is universally considered to be the emblem of 
timidity, from its shunning the brilliant light of day, 
and only venturing to display its charms in the cool 
of the evening. 

The mimosa, or sensitive plant, has been assigned as 
the symbol of chastity and prudery, but we think it 
may be more properly used as the sign of timidity ; as it 
seems to fly from the hand that would touch it At the 
least approach, the leaves shrink within themselves. 
The petiole then droops, and if the plant be low, it 
touches the earth. Even a cloud passing between it 
and the rays of the sun, is sulBcient to change the situa- 
tion of its leaves and the general aspect of the plant. 

Tlmidi^, of all ifrud, 

Her wresth of the mimoia b«fd. 

The sensitive plant was doubtless assigned as the 
emblem of prudery from its generic and specific names, 
mimosa prudica, which may be strictly rendered, mock- 
modesL But the English name, sensitive plant, con- 
veys a much more pleasing idea, and c 
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view the lovely and gentle maiden, whose genuine 
modesty sheds an agreeable air of timidity over all her 
actions. 



THANKFULNESS. 

AORIMONyJ^' — AGRIMONIA EUPATORIA. 

NAT. CLASS, — DIOOTTLEDONES ; ORDBR» — ROSACKJi. 
ART. CLASS, — DODEGANDRIA ; ORDER, — MONOGYNIA. 

A medical plant, perennial, bears a yellow flower in June and July. 
The fruit is hispid. The cauline leaves are pinnate, with oblong ovate 
leaflets. The spikes are elevated. The petals are twice as long as the 
calyx. 

Agrimony is a pretty species of campanula, whose 
flowers, of the most delicate lilac colomr, are suspended 
from the plant like little bells. The French commonly 
call it ^'Religieuse des Champs;" and Madame de 
Chastenay says, in her Calendar of Flora, — " It is 
suspected that this has been called agrimony from the 
resemblance of its flowers to the hermit's belL For my 
own part I think that gratitude has ^ven it the name of 
^ Religieuse des Champs,' in honour, probably, of some 
kind, tender, and beneficent Sister of Charity.'' 



THINK OP ME. 



An ornuneiital uiaui 
decplf ermate ; itipuln 
Eitiemelj' Tuiible in tl 



; Ibe Blem t>iij;1ed, binncbed; the leaves ablong. 
Ijnte, pinnalifldi pHili longer than Ihe caljx. 
e lile sod colour of ilB flovcrs. 

pray you, lo»e, remember, 

paneica — tbal's for thoughti. 



The tints of this flower are scarce less varied than the 
names that have Lccn bestowed upon it That of 
pansy is a corruption of the Frencli name, penset, 
thought. 

Leigh Hunt introduces the heart' s-eaae into his 
verses, 



lleact'i-eaie, Hke » gallanl bold. 
In his cloth of purple and gold. 

Phillips observes that the most brilliant puqiles of 
the artist appear dull when compared to that of the 
pansy ; our richest satins and velvets coarse and un- 
sightly by a comparison of texture ; and as tu doHcacy 
80 
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of shading, it is scarcely surpassed by the bow of Iris 
itself. 

Pansies are among the flowery gifts of the simple 
shepherds to the metamorphosed nymph Sabrina. 

The shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her good deeds loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream, 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

COMUS. 



't^^fr^r^t'f 



TRANQUILLITY. 

ROCK MAOWORT."^ — ALT88UM SAXATILE. 

NAT. GLASS, — DICOTYLEDONES ; ORDER, — CRUCIFBRJE. 
ART. CLASS,- TETRADTNAMIA ; ORDER, — SIL1CUL08A. 

An evergreen undershruh, hearing a yellow flower in April and May. 
Its stems are half shrubby at the base, subcorymbose ; leaves lanceolate, 
entire, downy ; the pods obovate, orbicular, two-seeded ; seeds edged. 

There is a gentle element, and man 
May breathe it with a calm unruffled soul, 
And drink its living waters, till his heart 
Is pure, and this is human happiness. 

WILLIS. 

This plant was esteemed by the ancients on account 
of its supposed power to allay anger. The species 
generally are showy plants, and of easy culture. The 
rock mad wort is very ornamental early in the season. 



TRANSIENT HAPPINESS. 



Ad herbaceous plant, deciduous, bearing 8 lery bcautirul blue flower 
IVara May la October. T)ie stem it rrect ; the leaves are luiceoUle, 
unoolh; the flowera are iimbelled, clustered, terminnl. 

This plant is generally admitted as a. border flower. 
The French have called it Ephemerine de Virginie, 
because its flowers fade rapidly ; they have also made 
it the emblem of transient happiness. The dead flowers 
are quickly succeeded by others, from April to the end 
of October. 



A rruil-bearing shrub, oaminaii on heathi aad moocland. The pe- 
dunclea are one'Sowored ; the leaves nertate, otate, deciduODi; the item 
it angular i the berriea glaucous, very agreeable to tlie palate. 

This spedea of whortle-berry is an elegant and also 
a fruit-bearing plant. " The young freah green leaves, 
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and vmx-Iike red lowers, appeir in Mi^, and towards 
airnimn the leaTes grow darker and firm, and the ripe 
berries are gathered in the north for tarta;" and in the 
TfigJiUiMJ* they are eaten with nulk ; and also in Der- 
byshire, where they are fimmd in great quantities. 

The bQberry has been made the symbol of treachery 
from the fcJIowing fitble : — ^ fRnomaiia, iGither of the 
beautiful Hij^radamia, had for his charioteer the young 
MyrtOus, son of Mercury. (Enomaiis offisred the hand 
of his daughter to any one who should outdo him in 
a chariot race. Pelc^ anxious to obtain Hippodamia, 
bribed Myitilus to OTerthrow his master^s chariot, and 
(EDomaiis was kiUed. In dying, he cried for vengeance, 
when Myrtilus was changed into the shrub which has 
ever since borne his name.** 



TRUTH. 

BITTER-SWEET SIQIITSBADE.'^' — SOLAMUM DULCAMARA. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLEDOXF.S ; URDBR, — SOLAKBJB. 
ART. CLASS, — PENTANDRIA; ORDER, — MOHOGTNIA. 

A poisonous climrer, common in hedges. Flowers, which appear in 
June and July, purple. Anthers large, yellow, united into a cone-shaped 
figure. Berries ovate, red. 

The ancients thou«rlit that truth was the mother of 



the virtues, the daughter of time, and the queen of 
the world. Wc modems say, that that divinity hides 
herself ut the bottom of a well, and that she alwaya 
mingles some bitterness with her Bweets ; and we appoint 
for her emblem an useless plant that loves the shade and 
IB ever clothed in green. The bitter-sweet uiglitshade is, 
we believe, the only plant in our climate, that sheds and 
reproduces its foliage twice in one year. Its roots smell 
somewhat liie the potato, and being chewed, produce & 
ECDsation of bitterness on the palate, which is succeeded 
by sweetness. From this singular fact it derives its 
specific name " bitter-swecU" 



Ho caiiselh [he gna to grow for the estlle, and herb fur i 
if man, that he ma; bring forth food out of the tnrth. 



It will be admitted that what is the most useful, is in 
nature the most common ; and of all vegetable produc- 
tions, what is there more common than grass? It 
clothes the earth with a verdant carpet, and it yields 
Bl 
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food,— nay, it " grows for the cattle," in obedience to the 
Creator's word, 

Let the earth 
Put forth the verdant grass, herb yielding seed, 
And fruit tree yielding fruit after her kind, 
Whose seed is in herself upon the earth. 
He scarce had said, when the bare earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned, 
Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her universal face with pleasant green ; 
Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flowered 
Opening their various colours, and made gay 
Her bosom, smiling sweet 

MILTON. 

Howitt observes, — " When grasses of the larger 
species are collected and disposed tastefully, as I have 
seen them by ladies, in vases, polished horns, and over 
pier-glasses, they retain their freshness through the year, 
and form with their elegantly pensile panicles, bearded 
spikes, and silken plumes, exceedingly graceful orna- 
ments." 



FSEIESSNESS. 



A tuberouB-tootcd pluil, pennnial, aamowhsl 01 
irc tme-eolouied, in raceirci, which are lejminal 
are elliplico-lnnceolale, lerrsled, glabroui. 



cntal. The flowcn 



This plaot, called by the French "Heine dea prts," is 
deemed an useless herb, because herbalists have not 
discovered any medicinal properties in it; and, also, 
because animals reject it as food. It is, however, a 
highly ornamental ilower, and surely that ought to be 
accounted something. 



SAT. CLASS, - 



A pKtt)' anniul. The leaiei ue ovale, cuanci; toothed, itAlked ; Ihc 
oulino leates ue leuUe, cuneate at the hue i the stem is biipld ; hianohei 
have liogte headi. 

EuRUFE is indebted to the missionary. Futber d'lncar- 

ville, for this beautiful various-coloured flower; he 
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ksiiie issB sesi: k t& die ^Imfin da Roi," at Paris, 
abott l^^lR. Jki int it fi ed i c d onhr sioqJe flowers of 
flae tijfa n ooStgor; hit. hj calU t alJ OPy diej became so 
dcsbued aaid ^jsaifeigued ia ioim, and so Taried in colour, 
that it Bov figcBs one of the pnBcqnl oraaaKntsof our 
pailgiies froa JbIt to Novoaher. 

The Chizxae^ vho faaie lat wi re d os with this plaut, 
■ake adMJrahV ase of it in dwfjtiitg their gardens. 
To prepare thcB, ther first raise the plants in pots; 
then, separatii]^ the eoloarsy ther Aspose them with 
EQch infinite art as to p i udo De one qilendid and harmo- 
nious wh(4e. This dfect is often increased by planting 
them near the ade of a lake. 

The China-asier is made the emUem of Tariety ; and 
owes its principal charms to the careful culture of the 
ddtfnl gardener, who has surrounded its golden disks 
with er^ colour of the rainbow. So study produces an 
endless rariety in the refinement of the human mind. 
Though majestic and brilliant, the China-aster is not the 
imprudent riral of the rose, but succeeds it, and consoles 
us for its absence. 



—stnohnesia; 



An eiergreen perennial, coainion in pailurei. The leat 
late, ilightlj hiicy, tbeir aegmenCa lineu', toothed, acute ; 



The yirrow, wlisrewiihsl he itops (he wound-ni»de gote. 



Milfoil, or Yarrow, cicatrizes all wounds made by 
iroD. It. is said that Acliilles, wha^e name it bears, 
used it to cure the wounds of Teleplms. From this 
Achilles, who was a disciple of Chiron, it has received 
its scientific name. There is one Epeclcs which is an 
escellent sudorific and aromatic. 



WEAOESS. 



A lariinii perennial, found in woods lud abaily placea. The toot la 
tuberouE ; the ateiu about a ipan high ; teavtsi triternate, lolied, and cut j 
peduncle tingle, lermiual, wllb a head of four vertieillale flowera. and a 
fifth Icrminal unc. 

This plant, commonly culled musk-crowfoo*, emits an 



L This plant, commo 
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odour so light and agreeable, that it pleases even those 
who have a particular dislike to musk. It is minute, and 
by no means beautiful, and grows in obscure places. Its 
generic name is adoxa^ which is derived from the Greek, 
and signifies inglorious. 



WISDOM. 

WHITE MULBERRY. — MORUS ALBA. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLEDONES ; OHDER, URTICE^ffi. 

ART. CLASS, — MONCECIa; ORDER, TETRANDRIA. 

A cultivated tree in its native country, China. Its leaves are deeply 
cordate, unequal at the base, ovate, lobed, unequally serrated, smoothisK. 

O sacred solitude ! divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
By thy pure stream, or in the waving shade. 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid! 

YOUNO, 

The ancients named the white mulberry the tree of 
wisdom, because of its tardiness in putting forth its 
leaves. We say, "foolish almond, wise mulberry," 
because the almond is the first to flower. A branch of 
almond, joined with a branch of white mulberry, expresses 
thnt wisdom should temper activity. 

This species of mulberry is commonly cultivated in 
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France and other countries for its leaves, to feed ailk- 
worms ; and in many parts of the continent, when the 
leaves are wanted for the worms, they are stripped off 
the young shoots, which are left naked on the tree : in 
other places the shoots are cut off, which is not eo 
injurious to the tree, while the points of tlic shoots as 
well as the leaves are eaten by the worms." 



YOUNG GIRL. 

Who can say whether the white rose, or the red, the 
budding, or the full blown, has been most celebrated ? 
Oft, indeed, have all been sung; and the rose bud, from 
its grace, and gradually maturing beauty, has not been 
inappropriately made emblematical of a young girl. 

The gEiitle budiiiiig rose, quoth she, behold, 
That first ecsnt peeping forth Kilh moroiag beima, 
lUlf ope, half ihut, her bciulieg doth .infold, 
In IM fair Iravei, and leii seen, foirer icemi; 
And nnet sprcnda them forth, more fait and bold. 



Alas ! " all that's bright must fade ! " How true a 
picture of human life, and of the growth and decay of 
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human beauty, is exhibited in the following lines by 
Jeremy Taylor: — "But so I have seen a rose newly 
springing from the clefts of its hood : and, at first it was 
fair as the morning, and fiill with the dew of Heaven, as 
a lamb's fleece ; but when a rude breath had forced open 
its modesty, and dismantled its youthful retirement, it 
began to put on darkness, and decline to softness, and 
the symptoms of a sickly age came on ; it bowed its head 
and broke its stalk ; and at night having lost some of its 
leaves, and all its beauty, it fell with the portion of 
weeds and outworn faces." 

Go! lovely rose! 
Tell her that wastes her timey and me, 

That now she knows. 
When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee; 
How small a part of time they share 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

WALLER. 

The just opening rose-bud has been a favourite theme, 
and certainly its beauty has no rival. 

A red rose-bud moist with morning dew, 
Breathing delight. 

THOMSON. 



AL ; see the tirgin rose, how sweelij slit 
DaUi first put forth, with bulirul modesty, 
Tlinl Eiirur sceniKi the \eu ye aec her inny. 



The milk- while flowi 



les hive hucsl, 
s revealing ; 



stealing. 



On account of ttic purity anil short duration of tliu 
dultcatc flowers of the white lilac, it has been made the 
symbol of youth ; of that fleet and enchanting period 
which no wealth can purchase, nor power retain or 
restore. 



YOUR IMAGE IS ENGRAVEN ON MY HEART. 



An onwtnenlal ihiub, groviiig in hedges. The llawer atalliB are cain- 
prescd, tbrce-flowereil ; Uii' fluwer is utu;illy Uitruiilrous ; Ihe leivo tre 
obluug-lniiccolale, smoDth. 

This shrub bears the name of spindle, because that 
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article is most commonly made of its wood ; it is also 
used in the preparation of crayons. The sculptor and 
the turner yalue it highly. If the wood be useful to the 
arts, the shrub has claims to the esteem of the cultivator. 
The hedges which they ornament with rosy fruit have a 
yery pretty effect in the autumn. 



YOUR LOOKS FREEZE ME. 

FICOIDES, OR ICE-FLANT. — ME8EMBRTANTHEMUM CRT8TALLINUM. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTTLEDONES ; ORDER, FICOIDKf. 

ART. CLASS, — ICOSANDRIA; ORDER, — DI-PENTAGYNLA. 

A deciduous trailer, curious in its appearance. Its leaves are large, 
ovate, acute, wavy, frosted, with three nerves beneath ; the root is bien- 
nial. 

With pellucid studs the ice-flower gems 
His rising foliage, and his candied stems. 

DARWIN. 

The leaves of this singular plant are coyered with tran»* 
parent yesicles fiill of water. When in the shade it 
seems to be gemmed with dew-drops ; but when exposed 
to the burning sun, it appears scattered over with frozen 
crystals, which reflect with great brilliancy the rays of 
the sun : on this account it is commonly called ice-plant. 



YOUR anALITIES SURPASS YOUR CHARMS. 



No gargceui flawen the meek reneda grace, 
Tet (ip with eager trunk you buiy nice 
Her simple cup. nor heed the dazzling gem 
Tb»l b..an» in Fritillari.'s dbdera. 



We have poBsesseii this Egyptian weed, called raigi- 
nonette, or little darling, by the French, for nearly one 
hundred years, and it has so far become naturalised in 
" our climate, that it springs from seeds of its own 
scattering," and its delightful odour has thus been con- 
veyed from the parterre of the prince to the humbl 
garden of the cottager. 

"The odour exhaled by this little flower is thought by 
some to be too powerful for the house ; but even those 
persons, we presume, must be delighted with the fra- 
grance wliich It throws from the balconies into the streets 
of London, giving something like a breath of garden air 
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to the ' close pent man,' whose avocations will not pcnuil 
a ramble beyond the squares of the fasLionable part uf 
tbe town." 

Willi, ue tbe cuetactits liued ivitli cree|iiug berba. 
The pruudcr lashes froiilpd with a range 
or oisngr, myrtle, oc the rragruil neeil. 
The Freiichnuii-* darling! 

Linnceus compares its perfumes to those of uiiibroeia; 
and it is sweeter and more penetrating nt the risinf and 
setting of the sun than at noon. 

The mignonette has found its way into the armorial 
bearings of an ancient Saxon family ; and the foltowinc' 
romantic story is said to Iiave introduced this fragrant 
little flower to the Pursuivant at Arras : — 

" The Count of Walsthelm was the favoured aspirant 
fur the hand of Amelia de Nordbourg, a young- Indy 
posseasing all the charras requisite for the heroine 
of a modem norel, excepting that she delighted 
iu cxcidng jealousy in the breast of her intended 
lord. As she was the only child of a widowed 
mother, a female cousin, possessing but little perso- 
nal beauty, and still less fortune, had been brouglit 
np with her from infancy as a companion, and as a 
rtiiiiulna to her education. The hmnble nud a 



YOUR QUALITIES SURPASS YOUR CHARMS. 



Charlotte was too insigniticaiit to attract much attention 
in tbe circles in wliicb lier gay cousin shone with so 
much splendour, which gaTC her frequent opportunities 
of imparting a portion of that instruction she had 
received to the more humble claaa of her own sex- 
Returning from one of these charitable visits, 
entering the gay saloon of her aunt, where her exit or 
entrance was scarcely noticed, she found the party 
amusing themselves in selecting flowers, whilst tbe 
Count and the other beaux were to make verses on the 
choice of each of the ladies. Charlotte was requested 
to make her selection of a flower ; the sprightly Amelia 
had taken a rose, others a carnation, a lily, or the 
flowers most likely to call forth a compliment ; and the 
delicate idea of Charlotte, in selecting tbe most humble 
flower, by placing a sprig of mignonette in her bosom, 
would probably have passed unnoticed, had nut the 
flirtation of her cousin with a dashing colonel, who was 
more celebrated for his conquests in the drawing-room 
than tbe battle-field, attracted tbe notice of the Count, 
so as to make his uneasiness visible, whom tbe amia- 
ble Charlotte, ever studious of Amelia's real bappincss, 
wished to amuse, and to call back the mind of her 
cousin, demanded the verse for the rose. Tlie Count 
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saw this affectionate trsut in Charlotte's conduct, took 
out his pencil, and wrote for the rose, 

Elle ne vit qu'un jour, et ne plait qu'un moment, 

which he gave to the gay daughter, at the same time 
presenting the humble cousin with this line on the 
mignonette : — 

Sea qualit^s surpaasent sea charmea. 

Amelia*8 pride was roused, and she retaliated by her 
attention to the colonel, which she carried so far as to 
throw herself into the power of a profligate, who 
brought her to ruin. The Count transferred his affec- 
tions from beauty to amiability; and rejoicing in the 
exchange, and to commemorate the event which had 
brought about his happiness, and delivered him from a 
coquette, he added a branch of the sweet reseda to the 
ancient arms of his family, with the motto, 

Your qualities surpaas your chamia. 



n 



YODR PRESENCE REVIVES ME. 



A deciduous ihrub. Iti learei ire senile. 

This shrub yields by distillation a light pale esseotial 
oil of great fragrance, which is imparted to rectified 
spirit. It was formerly recommended for strengthening 
the nervous system, for the cure of headacbs, &c,j as 
well as to strengthen the memory. Rosemary has also 
been made the emblem of fidelity, and used accordingly 
to be worn at weddings, and, on the same prin- 
ciple, at funerals. It is the principal ingredient in 
Hungary water, and is drank as tea for headachs, and 
by nervous persons. 



YOU ARE COLD. 



A well knonn deciduous shrub, bearing a profuiion of elegaul pink 
flQwera from April to September. The cf me> are rkdiate ; llie leaves 
elliptical, uorroKed at each end, toothed, amootli. 

We have possessed this plant only for a short time. 
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TBE SEXTtMENT OF FLOWERS. 



Although its corymbose flowers be aJtematelj of nhile. 
purple, and Tiolet colour, they haye a brilliant effwt 
in our drawing-rooms; its cwld aod stately beaotj 
quickly fades;— it ts the image of a coqtffitle «H 
without grace and without the power wbich buOlect 
confers, seeks to please only by ber attention to her 
toilet. 



YOU ARE RADIANT WITH CHARMS. 



«AT. CLASS, — DIC"TYLED"X8S ; OKDER, KANCXCCUICK*. 

ART. CLASS, POLTANDBIA ; OKDHK, POLTCTNIA. 



nnia], hearing virious cotouied flowen ii 
berous ; iU leaiM are lernalc or bitemMe ; 
i Mem erect, linipU, or branched : (rail in 



M.y and J.me, Ji, 
tegmenu toalhnl, v 
1 c;Undrieal spike. 



Frnin the soft wing at remal hreeici afanl, 
Anenionei, anriculM, enriched 
With ihining meal o'er all their veltet leave* ; 
And riill rannncului of glowing red. 

The Asiatic ranunculus blooms amid our parterres 
in the earliest days of spring, spreading- forth its 
varied lustrous flowers, which, shining with innunie- 
rnhle hues, are radiant with attractions. No other 



plant offers 



rich 



variety i 



culour to amateun 



YOU ARE PERFEcr. 
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" from a black down to white, through all the shades 
of reds, yellows, browns, and, indeed, excepting blue, 
every colour may be found in these gaily painted 
flowers." 

Though this is one of the most hardy of the garden 
ranunculuses, and makes the most brilliant appearance 
by its vivid scjirlct colour, it is almost lost in this 
country, or so little esteemed in comparison with the 
Persian ranunculus, that it is seldom cultivated hy the 
epicurean florist. We have sometimes met with this 
variety in the cottage gardens, which border the sandy 
commons of Sussex and Surrey, where meeting with 
a congenial soil, it seemB to linger like an expiring 
flame. 



YOU ARE PERFECT. 



-DKOURMACIiS. 



A fruit beating tierbaei 



II planl. ThD 1 



e friiigcii with *pine 



The fruit of the pine apple, surrounded by its beau- 
tiful leaves, and surmounted by a crown, in which the 
germ of a plant is concealed, seems as though it were 
65 
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sculptured in massy gold. It is so beautiful, that it 
appears to be made to please the eyes; so delicious 
that it unites the various flavours of our best fruits; 
and so odoriferous that we should cultivate it, if it 
were only for its perfume. 



YOU ARE WITHOUT PRETENSION. 

PASQUE FLOWER ANEMONE.*^' — ANEMONE PULSATILLA. 

NAT. CLASS, — DICOTYLKDONKS ; ORDER, — RANUNCULACKjK. 
ART. CLASS, POLYANDRIA; ORDER, — POLYGYNIA. 

A pretty perennial, hearing a violet coloured flower in April and Mav ; 
found in chalky pastures. The leaves are pinnated with niultifid segments ; 
lobes linear ; flower somewhat nodding ; sepals six spreading. 

The pasque flower, which bears the Italian name of 
Pulsatilla^ because its downy seeds are driven about 
by the winds, is covered, during the whole summer, 
with an infinite number of little purple or violet-coloured 
flowers, which closely resemble carnations. It loves 
open places, and is well adnptrd to ornament hilly 
situations; and requires no attention. There is a 
variety of this species with white petals, and another 
with double flowers. 



lOU ARE MT DIVINITT. 



An omameii'.nl pcrenniil, bciring light purple flowera in Mny mid 
June. The Icavea Bre ladicnl, flal on tlie Bround ; te»pe bearing at the 
lop ui umbel of ilrodping Roitcri. 



The eleg^Dt stem of a single root of this plant springs 
from tbe centre of a rosette of large leaves crouched 
on the earth. In April it is crowned with twelve 
pretty flowers with the cups reversed. Linnseus lias 
given it the name of " Dodecatheon," which signifies 
" twelve divinities," a name, perhaps, somewhat too 
extravagant for a eniall plant so modest in its appear- 
ance. 

It was first found by Mithaiix, in the Alleghany 
mountains, and subsequently discovered to be very com- 
mon in the woody country of British North Aracrioii. 
Seeds were sent by the late Mr. Drumraond from the 
rocky mountains to the Botanic Gardens of Edinburi!h 
and Glasgow, where plants were raised. It is hardy, 
and thrives best in li<;ht loamy soil. It should he 
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kept in shady moist places, in the open ground, and not 
in pots. It is of great elegance and beauty, and well 
worthy of coltiration. 

An American writer says of them, in their indi- 
genous soil, that they resemble a cluster of bright 
yeDow polyanthuses. *^ Our gold cowslips," he adds, 
<* look like a full branch of large clustering king-cups ; 
they carelessly raise themselves on their firm stalks, 
their corollas gazing upward to the changing spring 
sky, as they grow amidst their pretty leaves of vivid 
green. They adorn almost every meadow, and shed 
a glow of beauty wherever they spring."^ 




LIST OF PLANTS, 



WITH 



THE UUAIITY THEY SEVERALLY EXPRESS. 



Acacia. 
Acacia Rose. 
Agiius Castus. 
Agrimony. 
Aloe. 

Almond Tree. 
Almond Laurel. 
Amaranth. 
Amaryllis. 
American Cowslip. 
Anemone, Field. 

Garden. 

Angelica. 
Apple Blossom. 
A Rose Leaf. 



Platonic love. 

Elegance. 

Coldness. To live without love. 

Thankfulness. 

Bitterness. 

Indiscretion. 

Perfidy. 

InuBortality. 

Haughtiness. Pride. 

You are my divinity. 

Sickness. 

Forsaken. 

Inspiration. 

Preference. 

I never importune. 

86 
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LIST OF PLANTS. 



Arum, or Wake Robiu. 

Ash. 

Asphodel. 



Ardour. 

Grandeur. 

3Iy regrets follow you to the grave. 



Balm Gentle. 

Balm of Gilead. 

Balsam. 

Barberrv. 

Basil. 

Bear's Breech. 

Beech. 

Bee-Ophn's, or Orchis. 

Bilberr\'. 

Bindweed. 

Black Thoni. 

Bladder-Xut Tree. 

Blue Bottle Centaun'. 

Borage. 

Box. 

Bramble. 

Broken Straw. 

Broom. 

Buckbean. 

Burdock. 

Buttercups. 



Pleasantn*. 

Healing. 

Impatience. 

Sharpness. 

Hatred. 

Arts (the). 

Prosperity. 

Error. 

Treachen% 

Humility-. 

Difficulty. 

Frivolous Amusement. 

Delicacy. 

Bluntness. 

Stoicism. 

En\*v. 

Dissension. Rupture. 

Neatness. 

Calm Repose. 

Importunity. 

Ingratitude. 



Candy Tuft. 



Indiflercncc. 
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Canlerbury Bell, Blue 

Carnation, Yellow. 

Catchfiv. 

Cherry Tree. 

Chesnut Tree. 

China Aster. 

China, or Indian Pink. 

Cinque foil. 

Clematis. 

Clove Pink. 

Colt's-foot. 

Columbine. 

Coriander. 

Com. 

Cornelian Cherry Tree. 

Cro\%ii Imperial. 

C>-press. 

and Marygold. 



Constancy. 

Disdain. 

Snai-e. 

Good Education. 

Do me justice. 

Variety. 

Aversion. 

Beloved Daughter. 

Artifice. 

Dignity. 

Justice shall be done you. 

Folly. 

Hidden Merit. 

Riches. 

Durability. 

Majesty. 

Mourning. 

Despair. 



Daisy. 



, Garden. 
, ^Vllite. 



Daffodil. 
Dandelion. 
Dead Leaves. 
Dittany of Crete 
Dodder. 



Innocence. 

I partake yoiu* sentiments. 

I will think of it. 

Delusive Hope. 

Oracle. 

Sadness. 

Birth. 

Baseness. 
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LIST OF PLANTS. 



Ebonv. Blackness. 

Eglantine, or Sweet Briar. Poeln'. 
Enchanter's Night-shade. Fascuiatiou. 



Fennel. 




Strength. 


Feni. 




Sincerity. 

* 


, Flowering. 




Reverie. 


Fir Tree. 




Elevation. 


Flax. 




I feel your kindness. 

• 


Flora's Bell. 




You are without pretension 


Fraxinella. 




Fire. 


Geranium, Sorrowful. 


Melancholy spirit. 


Gillyflower. 




I-Asting beaut}'. 


Goose- fool. 




Goodness. 


Grass. 




Utility. 


Hawllioni. 




Hope. 


Hazel. 




Reconciliation. 


Heart's Ease, or 


Pausv. 

* 


Think of me. 


Heath. 




Solitude. 



Hopatica, or Noble Livei-worl. Confidence. 
Holly. Foresight. 

Hollyhock. Fruitfuliiess. 

Honeysuckle. Bonds of love. 

Hop. Injustice. 

Honibeuni. Dmament. 
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Horse Chestnut. 

Hydrangea. 

Hyacinth. 



Luxury. 
You are cold. 
Game. Plav 



Ice Plant. 
Indian Jasmine. 
Iris. 

, German. 

Ivy. 



Your looks freeze me. 

I attach myself to You. 

Message. 

Flame. 

Friendship. 



Jessamine, or Jasmine. 

Jonquille. 

Juniper. 

Larch. 

Laurel. 

Laurustine. 

Lilac. 

, White. 

Lily, White. 
Lily of the Valley. 
Linden Tree. 
London Pride. 
Lucem. 



Amiability. 

Desire. 

Asylum. Protection. 

Boldness. 

Glory. 

I die if neglected. 

First emotion of Love. 

Youth. 

Purity and Modesty. 

Return of Happiness. 

Conjugal Love. 

Frivolity. 

Life. 



Madder. 
Maiden Hair. 
Mallow. 



Calumny. 

Discretion. Secrecy. 
Mild or Sweet Disposition. 

87 




LEST OF PLANTS. 



Maiithiiii,.'! Tre*.-. 



Maildl'itkr. 


Maplt. 




Wani 


of I'cru. 


HaUw 


rl, Rock. 


MaiTf, 


>](!. 




— . Small Cmt 


Mea.1. 


w Sum-on. 


MpiuU 


»■ Kwcet. 


^[c■zt■^ 


con. 


Miclia 


'li.ias Dai^v. 



r'alMthuui). 
Roriiy. 
Reserve, 
Timidity. 



M.iss i:,.> 




PloaMiVL' "i 


hum ;.|| 


^ioss, Ti 




Miilenial 1. 




M..tlu'.», 




Set-R-l I.m, 




.\Io,i„i; 1 


lulil. 


Apiiaikm. 




.Miilhrirv 


Tnr, I'.la. 


k, 1 will ,mi -I 


nii>.- V, 


Mnll„m 


While. 


\Visd,.iu. 




.\hi-l,M.,., 




Snsi.in.m. 




Mu-sk It. 




Ciiuvi.'ii.n- 1 


■■.w\. 
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Nettle. 


Cruelty ' ^^| 


Niglii Coiivulvulus. 


^^^■ 


Niglilshado, Bitter Sweei. 


^^h|^^H 


Nosegay. 


i^^^^^^^H 


Oak. 


^^^^^^^^^1 


Olive Braiictics. 


^^^^^^H 


Orange Flower. 


^^^^^^^^M 


Orange Tree. 




Par^k-y, 




Pasque Mower. 


You are without preieuinion, 'A^^^H 


Periwinkle. 




Peruviau Heliolrope. 


love luratualinn. "^^^H 


Pheusanl's Eye. 


Sorrowful Remombrances. ^^^^^^^B 


1 Pimpernel. 


Auignatioii. ^^^^^^^H 


I Pine Apple. 


Vou are perrect ^^^^^^^^^H 


■ Pink. 


Lively and Pure Affection. ^^^^^^H 


Plane Tree. 


^^^^H 


Plum Tree. 


Keep ymir promisea. .^^^^^^^^M 


■ , Wild. 


Independence. ^^^^^^^^^M 


B Poet's Norcbsiis. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


■ Potato. 


^^^^^^^^M 


I Poplar, Black. 


Course ^^^^^^^^^H 


1 , White. 


^^^^^^^H 


1 N'Rv- 


Consolation of sleep. ^^^^H 


■ — ^, While. 


Sleqi of the Heart. ^^^| 


L 


M 
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Primrose. 


Early Youth. 


, Evening. 


Inconstancy. 


Privet. 


Prohibition. 


Provins Rose. 


Graces. 


Pyramidal Bell Flower. 


Gratitude. 


Quaking Grass. 


Agitation. 


Ranmiculus. 


You are radiant with charms. 


Red Shanks. 


Patience. 


Red Valerian. 


Accommodating Disposition. 


Reeds. 


Music. 


Rest Harrow. 


Obstacle. 


Rose. 


Beauty. 


, Monthly. 


Beauty ever new. 


, Wild. 


Simplicity. 


, White. 


Silence. 


, Hundred leaved. 


Graces. 


Rosebud. 


Young Girl. 


, White. 


The heart that knows not love. 


Rosemary. 


Your presence revives me. 


Rose-scented Geraniwn. 


Preference. 


Roses, a Garland of. 


Reward of virtue. 


Rush. 


Docility. 


Saffron. 


Excess is dangerous. 


Sage. 


Esteem. 



LIST 


OF PLANTS. 04y 


Scarlet IpoiusDa. 


I attach myself to You. 


Sensitive Plant. 


Timidity. 


Serpentine Cactus. 


Horror. 


Service Tree. 


Prudence. 


Shaking Saintfoin. 


Agitation. 


Snap Dragon. 


Presumption. 


Snowdrop. 


Consolation. 


Spider Ophiys. 


SkUl. 


Spiderwort 


Transient Happiness. 


Spindle 'I'ree. 


Your Image is engraven on my Heart 


Stock, Ten-week. 


Promptitude. 


Stramonium, Common. 


Disguise. 


Strawberry. 


Perfect Excellence. 


Sun-flower. 


False Riches. 


Sweet-briar, or Eglantine. 


Poetrw 

• 


Sweet-scented Tussilage. 


Justice shall be done vou. 


Sweet Sultan. 


Felicity. 


Sweet William. 


Finesse. 


Teasle. 


Misanthropy. 


Thistle. 


Austerity. 

* 


Thrift. 


Sympathy. 


Thorn Apple. 


Deceitful Charms. 


Thyme. 


Activity. 


Tremella. 


Resistance. 


Truffle. 


Surjmse. 
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LIST OF 



Tl 



Dtc^Kmsxc cc Lc^e. 



r 



V 3:iffr- Blue 



IxscxicsboQ. 



WiZ-dc^rfT. 



^twcsr::c ^^ ill*. 
WiiL or IVc 

WonnvwM. 



FiieiiCT in AdkcratT. 



Jot. 



Yeiio«^ D»v Lilv. 
Yew. 



War. 

C 

IiiMelicv. 



GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 



Acuminate. — Having an open or awl-shaped poinl. 

Aggregate. — ^Galherwl together in faacicles or bundles. 

Angular. — Fonned of, or furniBhed with angles. 

ApBTALOUS.'—Plaiils whose Bora! devGlopment is withonl 
pelab ore said to be apetaluus. 

Appbessed. — When the limb of a leaf is pressed dose upon 
the stem, or when hairs are laid flat upon ihe surface of a 
plant, Uiey are said to be appressed. 

AssTTRGBNT. — Rising perpendioutarly without artificial sup- 
port. 

Awns. — The beards of barley ore so tailed. 

AxiLiARr. — Placed in the axilla (anii-pil). A term by which 
the angle fonned by the union of tlu- leaf and the stem 
is designated. 



BlBHMIAL.' 


-A plant is sud to be biennial, which produces 


■he ster 


a and leaves one year, and 6owers and dies the 


liiFin. — Cu 


ii half in iwo from the siiimnii ; iwn-cleft. 
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BiPiNXATiFiD. — Twice piimatifid. 
BiTERXATE. — Cut iuto three twice over. 
Bracte£. — Small leaves placed between the proper leaves of 
the plant and the flower-cup. 

Capitate. — Growing in the form of a head. 
Catkin. — Term used to designate the inflorescence of amen- 
taceous plants, as in the hazel, &c. 
Caulin'e. — Developed on the stem. 
Cernuous. — When a plant grows in a nodding, drooping, or 

pendulous manner, it is termed cernuous. 
Ciliated. — Eye-lash haired; bordered with soft parallel 

hairs. 
CoMOSE. — Term applied to a flower shoot which is terminated 

bv barren bractese. 
Compound. — Several things in one. A compound umbel is 

formed of several compoimd umbels ; the chr\'santhemum 

is a compound flower, being formed of niunerous little 

flowers or florets. 
Concave. — Hollowed. 
Cone. — A particular kind of compound fruit, such as that of 

the pine tribe. 
Connate. — Situated opposite each other, and joined at the 

base. 
C o N N I V E N t . — C on verging. 
Cordate. — Heart-shapi'd ; according to the vulgar notion of 

a heart. 



UUISSAItV. 



8BS 



CoRTMB. — A bimch of flowers where ihe foolstnlks prcK.'E*d 
froTii difTcreiit pa«a of iho principal axis, but all atlEiiii 

the same height. 
Couvufiosii. — Foniifd or arnuigcil aflcr ihu luiiiintT of ii 

CHKyjE. — Notches, or round leeth, hordcrinff a leaf or ihc 
petals of a flower. 

Cbenate. — Notched; when the teeth are roiuideJ, niiJ vat 
directed towards either end of the leaf. 

CRBMDtiTB, — Filled with notches. 

CntH. — The stem of grasses. 

CciTBATE. — Wedge-shaped; bnmil and uhriipt at ihe simi- 
mit, and tapering down to the ba.se. 

CTHBiroKU. — Having the fonn of a bout. 

Cthe. — A mode of flowering somewhat like a tluttcned pa- 
nicle. 



Dbciddous. — Falling olf. Trees shedding their leaves, and 

the leaves shed aimually, are said to be decidiiuiia. 
DKCOMFouKt). — Terui applied to a leaf when il it twico 

pinnated ; and lo a panicle when iix hraiKhc^ lue ulso 

panicled. 
Dbcdubbkt. — Lying down, 
Dbcdkkent. — When loaves mn down the stein in a point 

considerably below the place where tliey divorye Tram it. 
DxFLBXED. — Folded downwards. 
Dekticulatkd. — Deing finely toothed. 
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Depressed. — Pressed downwards. 

DiCHOTOMOUS. — A stem that ramifies in pairs. 

Digitate. — Having the form of an open hand. 

Dkecious. — When a plant bears female flowers on one indi- 
vidual and males on another it is called dicecions. 

Distichous. — Leaves or flowers placed in two opposite rows 
are so termed. 

Eglandulose. — Without glands. 

Elliptic. — Nearly oval, but of equal breadth at each end. 

Elliptic-lanceolate. — A form between an ellipsis and a 

lance-shape. 
Emarginate. — Being slightly notched at the end, as the 

box leaf. 
Ensiform. — Having the form of a sword with a straight 

blade. 

Fascicles. — When leaves or flowers grow more than two 
together they are said to be fasciculated, or in fascicles. 

Fastigiate. -—Tapering to a narrow point, like a pyramid. 

Filiform. — Long and simple, like a thread. 

Flexuose. — Having a bent or wavy direction. 

Florets. — Little flowers. A term chiefly applied to those 
which were formerly called compoimd flowers. 

Frond. — The leaf of the palm tree is so called. 

Fuscous. — Of a blackish brown colour. 

Fusiform. — Radish or carrot-shaped. 



ULOssAitY. Sad 

Glabbous. — Smooth. 

GLiNDULosB. — Hnring small glands on ihe surface. 

Glaucous. — Smooth, of a sea-groen colour; as ihi^ leaf of 

the holly, &.v. 
Globose. — Round or spherical, like the orange. 
Gluue. — A part of the florul envelopes of grass. 

Hastate. — Formed like the head of an ancient halhcrt. 
Heebaceous. — Plants whose stems perish annually with ihc 

fall of the leaf. 
Hispid. — When the spines on the smface of a leaf aru not 

very visible to the naked eye. 
HoABY. — Covered over with white down, 

Imbkicate. — Wlieu leaves ai'e laid one over another, liki' 
tiles on a roof, they are said to be imbricated. 

Incdrted. — Folding inwards. 

Inyoldcre, — Where ibe bractCEe, or floral leaves, are s« I in 
a whorl. 

Intolute. — Tenn a]iplied to leaves when rolled inward. 



Lamella. — Term apphed to the plates which form ihe glib 

of the mushroom ; plaies. 
Lanceolate. — Lance or spear-shaped, as in iiilipa sylvesiris- 
Lateiul. — On one side. 
Leodme. — A pod; applied to the fruit of logmninons pluuts, 

such OS the peu, £ic. 



iNB — Plants wboBe sumis tii-cotnp );ndtiallv li~« b' r- 

hat H, tuid of a woody lenmrw, and wludi wmii* ni"n 

th htee yoan the annual faU of ihe lr«f, nt a^idi 

ret their tf-avcx in winter as well «» sonuuer. 



I.INE&I 
Lis ATI. 



M r. MSBASOw 
MVLTIFID. — Cu 



les, tw tn mntil f^nsnei. 

half-moon. 

muiy Uwisrrao sreiDeDi*. 

:t»mity of tin.- liraT, ithicfa 



aeuibnua^ , suft and £ii 



4 
J 



SVTK. — ShLiqih 


IH'iiilf 


^.rn..-(.\..oiv 


will, ^ 




IV i.r ; 


-Tl,..l,„ni,>n. 


■ .h,. 1, 


-Ol' il]^' -huin' 


III iUI , 



I.- i')aiii,->ii.iiiuii: ^.^;l.ll;.^ 
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Pedcncik. — The common lloneraUlk, develojwd in lbs axil 

uf a non-railical leaf. 

Peuenkial. — Lastiug uiBny years without perishing- 

Pebioabp. — The vessel which contains the seed. 

Persistsnt. — Term applied to ports of plaiils whitb n'- 
niain, while contiguous pans decay. 

Petals. — The divisions of a corolla. 

Petiolate. — Tenn applied lo leaves suppuriud on foolsUiIks. 

Petiole. — The foutBtalk of a leaf. 

PiKKX. — The segment.^ of a pinnated leaf. 

Pinnate.— Term applied to n leaf when cut iiilu maiiy pa- 
rallel spgments. 

pRoccuBENT. — Bnmclies spreading uii llic surface of the 
ground if not artificially raisod and supported. * 

PmiESCKNT. — Covered with soft silky hairs. 

PtiNGBNT. — Stinging or pricking. 



When flowers are ammged niimd u Hhforui siiu- 
, each ])anicular Rower being xlalked, ilioy are 

Kauiakt, or Radiate. — A llower is said to bo radiant when, 
in u clu-tler of florets, those of ihe circumference, or ruj'. 
ore long and spreading, and iiulikc those of t)ie disk. 

L. — A term applied lo leaves proceeding iniincdiuti'jy 
from the rout, as in ihe doiay- 

Recukvki). — Folded backward. 

RkticUIATBD.— Having the uppcununc nf tii^r wiitk. 
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Rktuse. — Abruptly bluut at the end. 

RiNGENT. — Gaping. 

Rugose. — Rough, or coarsely wrinkled. 

Sagittate. — Shaped like an arrow-head; triangular, very 

much hollowed out at the base. 
Scabrous. — Rough to the touch, opposed to glabrou.s. 
Scales. — Any small developments resembling minute leaves; 

also, the leaves of the involucrum of compomid flowers. 
Scape. — A stem rising from the root, and bearing nothing 

but flowers. 
Segments. — Portions of anything. 
Sepals. — The segments of the calyx. 
Sericeous. — Having a siurface like that of velvet to the 

touch. 
Serrated. — Edged with sharp teeth, like those of a saw. 
Sessile. — Said of leaves seated on the stem, without foot- 
stalks. 
Setaceous. — Bearing some resemblance to the form of a 

bristle. 
SiLiCLE. — The small romid pod of cruciform flowers. 
Sinuate. — Undulating, or wavy. 
Spauix. — Flower stalk developed in a spatha. 
Spatha. — A simple floral leaf, enclosing the whole uiflo- 

rcscence. 
Spathulati:. — Havincr the form of a s]mlulu; a kintl of 

knife, almost spoon-shaped, but flat. 
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Spike.— A flower so called, sealed ii|>"ii a lim^ raehis. 

Spikocs.— Full of prickles. 

Stamen. — The male oilcan of a flower. 

SiiiiMA. — The female oi^an of a flower. 

Stipui.*:. — Two smaJl leaves, placed usually nt the base of 

the floral leaf, and on opposite sides of the branch. 
Strij;, — -Small streaks, channels or furrows. 
Steiatkd. — When the channels in leaves arc perceptible l« 

the touch, but invisible to the eye. 
SuBtTLATE. — Very narrow al the base, and insensibly verging 

to a point at the siunmit, as the juniper leaf, 
SttPKA-DECouFOCND. ^Doubly decompouuded. 

TsHiiiHAL. — Ending, or at the top. 

Tekmatk. — Consisting of tliree leaflets. 

Thvhsk. — A kind of dense panicle, like that of liie 

TooTHKD. — Cut so as to resemble teeth. 

Triandrous. — Having three stamens. 

TuiFiD. — Cut into three. 

Tdhid. — Swelling. 

Umbeln. — Tbc round tuft of flowers produced liv the 

&c. 
UnaKHED. — opposed to spttHius ; free fruui prickles. 
tfxiLATKRAL. — When the leaves are all turned one way, und I 
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Apple Bloiiom 
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Black Thorn . . . ilt 

Black I'opkr . ... 62 

Black Mulbcrrj' Tree . . . W 

Bladder-Nut Tree . . . 1 13 

Blue Bottle Ceiitaurj , . . 88 

Blue Canterbury Bell . . HO 

J Blue Violet 231 
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Borage 63 

, Box 307 

HiimWe 113 

Broken Straw . . !)7 

BroDui 240 
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Bultercupi 192 
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Lily or [he Villey . . . 21 
Linden Treu . . . . ! 
London Pride - . . !■ 
Lore, to live without 
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M»dwori 

Maiden-l 

MidloH 

Maiiehineel Tree 

M>pl< 

Marvel of Pi 

Mirygold 

Marygold »nd Cyprei 

Moschalel 

Miy Day 

Meadow SaBhiu 

Meadow Sweet 

Mandrake 

Meiereon 

Michaelmas Dainy 

Mignonette 

Miuelloe 

Montagu, Lady Mi 

Monthly Rose 



Myrobalan . . i 

Myttlfl i 

NarciBMu, Filie; or Daifodil . 
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Redsbanks. or Paliecce Dock . 24S 
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Reed. . . • . . 237 


Olive Brnnchea 
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Re«( Harrow . . . 243 


Onnge Flowen . 


. 73 


Homalut, piestge of hit future 
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. US 


grealneu . . . .102 
Rose HI 


1 pMMile, Emblem of a 


. 31 


.fabulouiaeoDiintorilsbirlb £7 


I P«.le, .... 
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I P«que Flower . . 


. 338 


, Mootlily . , . 59 


1 PeriwinWe 


. 309 


. Musk .... 72 


PcruvUn Hrfiolrope . 


. 176 


RoieAcneia . . . 108 


Pheduiit'i E>e 


, 305 


Ruae-ieenled Gennium . . 262 


Fhylli* Md Demophoon 


. 190 


BoMbud 327 


Piuiptrael 


. *6 


, Whito . .812 


Pine AppU 


. 337 


Rose Leaf ISO 


Piiik .... 


. 21tt 


Rosemary . . . . 3M 


, Cliins 


. £0 


Rush 100 


, ClDie 


. »S 




Plane Tree . . 


. U9 




Plum Tree 


. 209 


SaflroD 117 


PocH' N.fcis»„h 


. lOfi 


Sage lia 1 


Pope'i Willov,- 
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Poplar. BUok 


. 82 


IheChineae . . . .117 


.White 


. 314 


Si. Andre*. Seotti.h Order of . 49 


Poppy 


. 79 


Saintfoin. abaking . . . 3C 


, While 
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Scarlet IpomKa, or Indian Jai- 


PorlUnd S.go . 


. +3 


mine ICtt 


PoKilo .... 


. fll 


Scipio Africaniu . . . IflS 


■ Pride 


. ISR 




■ Primrose 


. 103 


Serpentine Caclui . . . Ifi2 


I Privet . . . 


. 2Ga 


Ser-iee Tree . . . . M8 


■ Pro.inB Rose . 


. 1B4 


Sheperd'a Weathcr-gU™ . . 47 


■ Promotion. Emblem of 
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Silver Fir-tree . . . . 109 


■ Pyramid.] Betl I'luw.'r , 
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Small Cape Marygold . . 2'i2 


H Pyrunut twd Tbubc . 


. 137 


Snap Dragon . . 304 . 
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Snowdrop . 


. 77 


Venus' Ilival 


. 54 


Sorrowful Gcraniuiii 


. . 227 


Vervain .... 


. Ill 


Spider Oplirys . 


. 299 


Vine .... 


. 179 


Spiderwort . 


. . 319 


Violet, While 


. 71 


Spindle Tree . 


. 329 






Star of Bethlehem 


. . 273 


Wake Robin . 


. 42 


Strawberry 


. 249 


Wall-flower .... 


. 119 


Stramonium, common . 


. . 99 


Water Lily 


. 110 


Sunflower 


. 121 


Weather Glass, the Shepherd's 


. 47 


Sweet Sultan 


. . 125 


Weeping Willow . 


. 225 


Sweet William . 


. 126 


White Daisy 


. 181 


Sweet-scented Tussilagc oi 


' Colts- 


White Rose .... 


. 296 


foot .... 


. . 207 


White Violet . 


. 71 






White Lily .... 


. 269 


Teasel 


. 230 


Wild or Dog Rose . 


. 297 


Ten-week Stock . 


. . 265 


Wild Plum Tree . 


. 187 


Thistle . 


. 49 


Willow Herb . 


. 263 


Thorn Apple 


. . 89 


Wood Sorrel 


. 206 


Thrift 


. 311 


Woodbine 


. 67 


Thyme 


. . 34 


Wormwood .... 


. 32 


Tremella . 


. 279 






Trembling Grass . 


. . 36 


Xerxes .... 


. 150 


Truffle 


. 307 






Trumpet Flower . 


. . 293 


Yarrow .... 


. 325 


Tulip 


. 84 


Yellow Day Lily 


. 81 


Tulips, Feast of . 


. . 85 


Yellow Carnation . 


. 97 


TuIipomani:i 


. 87 


Yellow Rose 


. 191 






Yew ..... 


. 303 


Valerian, Red 


. . 32 






Venus' Looking Glass 


. 131 


Zeb, Doctor . 


. 180 
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